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A WORD IN SEASON. 


MHAT the Liberal party is in a bad way is a fact which its warmest 

friends lament rather than deny. It seems to be dying of 
exhaustion ; as a political race, it shows symptoms of being worn out. 
The Liberal Government now in office is composed of very able men. 
ft was surrounded by a halo of promise and hope when it came into 
nower ; many debaters of the first order, great intellectual strength, 


great literary and parliamentary ability. Yet, as a Government, 


it is powerless and bare of influence ; it carries no weight even with 
the House of Commons; it seems always on the defensive, always 
driven to shifts and devices to excuse itself; it excites no enthusiasm, 
and were it not for its fereign policy and the personal popularity of 
Lord Palmerston, it would fall to pieces from the most ignominious 
of causes, want of life and of power of holding together. 

In this respect the Government faithfully reflects the position of 
the Liberal party. It seems to be dying out for want of a creed, of 
In bygone days the 
ranks moved forward with a vigour and a 


a mission, of a special work to be done. 
Liberal determina- 
tion which surmounted every obstacle, and took possession of 
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the country. They were conscious of high aspirations; they felt | 
| 


that their cause was the cause of the public welfare. So long as 
Before the Reform Bill, it 


seemed unnatural that any but Tories should be in office ; govern- 


such a faith lasted, they were irresistible. 


ment appeared to devolve to them by prescriptive right ; and when 
Lord Grey’s Administration was first formed, many was the jeer cast 





upon the Liberals, as incompetent to manage a single one of the public 


oltices. Since the Reform Bill the opposite feeling has prevailed. 
(rovernment seemed to belong of right to the Liberals ; no one could 
understand Tories being in power ; and with the exception of Sir R. 
Pecl’s Government, which in spirit and tendencies was unmistakably 
ul eminently Liberal, a Tory Administration has always been regarded 


asa kind of usurpation—as a transitory cloud created by disunion 
in the Liberal forces; as no natural or abiding condition of the 
Government of the nation. But now a strange feeling is coming 
over the world, that the wheel has come full round, that the old days 
have returned back again, and that a long advent of Tory rule is at 
hand, And this feeling has arisen without any direct cause for the 
retreat of the Liberals ; they have not been beaten on any promi- 
nent point of public policy which they advocated, and their adversa- 
ries resisted : there is no ery by which enthusiasm can be re-awakened 
ii their favour ; they seem to be dying out by natural decay. 

Che election of South Lancashire has brought these considerations 
rome tomany minds. People are startled, the Radical journals are 
wanitestly at their wits’ end ; they can’t understand such a pheno- 
‘non. It cannot be, surely, that the nation has become Tory ; one 


? 
' 


n find but few Tories in private society ; prerogative, Court influ- 
CCE. Wracar , + . i ¢ . +3 > 

> prosecutions for libel and sedition, government by Lords, have 
returned into favour with anyone; reaction has not set in to 
ore these things. What is the meaning, then, of this weakness 
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movement of society, has departed elsewhere. Nothing more certainly 
prepared the fall of Tory power, than the defection of the intel- 
lectual force of the nation. Sir R. Peel laid peculiar stress on this 
fact, as justifying his submission on the great question of Catholic 
Emancipation. The features of the political situation are the same 
now, mutatis mutandis, The thought and understanding of the 
nation are no longer with the Liberals. But, again, people will aslk, 
Can it really be that the country has become illiberal ? 

We answer no; the nation is more profoundly, more sincerely 
liberal now than at any former period of its history. The weakness 
of the Parliamentary Liberal party is mainly to be ascribed to their 
very success ; they are dissolved in their own glory. They have 
done their work ; they have ripened their seed; their harvest has 
The Whigs 
found England Tory, but also irritated, fretful, and discontented ; 
they have made her liberal, happy, and satisfied with her institu- 


tions. 


been gathered, and the old plant is decaying away. 


This is glory and greatness enough. But then the perplexing 
question immediately arises, the thought which so manifestly pervades 
so many politicians, and so many writers in the press—how is it 
that, if they have got all England to think with them, they are 
unable to continue to be the leaders of political life in England? 
Because their work, in the main, was only negative and destructive ; 
their function was to brush away the relics of an ancient way of 
thinking, the obstacles which had been suffered to accumulate in the 
way of improvement ; the false and exploded theories of Protection 
and Perfection, which the country inherited from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and from the peculiar circumstances of the great war for exist- 
ence against revolutionary and imperial France. 

Their task was to sweep away Tory folly and the absurd convention- 
alities with which an exclusive duration of power had overspread the 
minds of those in high places. But it is a great mistake to 
identify this process with an entire reconstruction of the national 
mind. The Whigs had to perform the same process for the House of 
Trade 
required to be set free from the shackles which false theories had 
imposed on it ; and the House of Commons needed to be emanci- 


Commons which the Liberals had to effect for Free-trade. 


pated from thraldom to the vested interests, which had become 
dominant in it, and would not suffer legislation to interfere with their 
own private gains ; but in other cases trade and the political nature 
of the country were unaltered, they were only left to develope them- 
selves freely. 

The work of purification, and the passing of those measures 
which had been arrested by the Tory rule, lasted a few years, and 
then the Whigs began to die away under Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, 
and then, as now, without visible cause, collapsed, and yielded the helm 
of the State to the vigorous hands of Sir R. Peel. But the folly of their 
opponents gave thei another lease of nearly twenty years’ power. 
The Conservatives quarrelled with their chief, not on any political 
principle, but on a regulation of commerce. As politicians they 
agreed with Peel; as Jand owners they thought free trade in corn 
would be their annihilation, and they rushed into a schism for which 
they have had to do penance by long years of exclusion from office, 
But for the split on the Corn Bill—a measure 
Peel, had he lived, would 


probably have held the Government for a longer period than any 


which, we repeat, 


involved no political principle, Su R, 


known to English history ; his reign in duration would have surpassed 


i 
of either Walpole or Pitt. But the chasm is now filled up, 
































































Protection has vanished, and all England, country gentlemen as 
much as anv other class, are now Free Traders ; and thus the old 
malady is re-appearing, the Whigs are sinking rom decay, Lord 
Palmerston’s Government is declining, like Lord Melbourne’s, and 
the nation, though approving his foreign policy, is slack at rallying 
to his support. 

But the question still recurs : 
since it is the country which has come 
cannot the Liberals lead the people in a career which was pointed out 
by them, and in which they were the energetic pioneers! Because 
the Liberals have been led by Whigs, and because they are infected 
with one vice, which arises out of the nature of their position, and 
The Whigs have ever been a 
They have never known 
The people have 


all men think alike, and 
over to the Liberals, why 


since 


which is extremely hard to eradicate. 
narrow, exclusive, unsympathetic sect. 
how to assimilate other natures into their own. 
never, even for an instant, identified them with them selves, because 
they never made the people feel that the cause of the people and the 
cause of the Whigs were the same. They are not even identical with 
the true and natural aristocracy of the nation ; they are the descend- 
ants of the great houses who ruled the country with oligarchical pride 
under the first Kings of the House of Hanover, and who have since 
dwindled away intoa clique. At the accession of William ITT. they had 
imbibed some popular principles which enabled them to do excellent 
service for the people, when the domination of the vested interests was 
so strong that without the aid of a portion of the aristocracy, nothing 
but a revolution would have overthrown it ; but they never belonged to 
the people, or took the people honestly and sincerely into their alliance. 
Hence the Whigs have been utterly unable, during their many years 
of power, to nurse 2 true popular party of their own. Popular, feeling 
has never amalgamated with them ; and the inevitable consequence has 
been that they have never had a great and abiding popular party 
behind them. The rising ambition of the popular element—the men 
of energy, ambition, and popular influence, have never been gathered 
up into the Whig ranks and made their own ; and Nemesis has 
asserted her rights and left them childless, The Liberal Government 
is a collection of respectable and even able men; but there is no 
affection borne to them by the people; they have no youthful strength 
to fall back upon—no one to take their places. Their poverty was 
laid bare by the last changes; a used-up Grey, intensely respect- 
able, but with a soul made up of the essence of clique itself, was the 
last resource which a waning party could lay their hands on. Leta 
man think of the notion of enkindling popular enthusiasm by the 
resurrection of a Grey, and then he will understand why the Liberal 
party is drooping from want of nourishment from the Liberal element 
of the national mind. 

jut there is a foree at work against the Liberals, which is yet 
more difficult to combat. During their long tenure of office, they 
have allowed a canker to eat into their very vitals, and they are now 
suffering from its ravages. They came into power to make organic 
changes, and ever since 1832, they have had an endless series of bad 
laws to sweep away. The struggle itself for Free Trade wore the 
appearance of being an effort for organic change, deceptive as that 
appearance was ; and thus the Liberals have come to persuade them- 
selves that organic change is good for its own sake, must always be a 
benefit to the people, and will always command the gratitude and 
support of the country. They have instilled the belief that there is 
still a large amount of ungranted change in our political institutions, 
which the selfishness of particular classes arrests, but which they will 
obtain for the people, whenever their fading strength compels them 
to do something to gain the people’s hel» It was this feeling 
which dictated the fatal coalition with the Manchester school, 
under the impression that they represented the desire for progress, 
and commanded the support of the country as reformers of worn-out 
institutions. The country has outlived this faith, and was startled 
by the alliance. The union with Mr. Bright compelled the Liberals 
to reflect whether they thought the objects aimed at by the great 
demagogue would be improvements ; whether they were likely to 
render England stronger, happier, or more prosperous. They dis- 
covered the wide chasin which separated them from Mr. Bright, and 
they were led on to the consciousness that Englishmen were satisfied 
with their constitution ; that they recoiled from recasting every part 
of the ancient government of the nation, under the delusive name of 
progress ; that they were possessed of a political machinery which 
had made England great and glorious in the past, and which was 
perfectly capable of carrying out every measure, every improvement 
really desired by the people. The coalition awakened the Conservative 
element which exists in every man’s nature, even in that of the strongest 
Liberals ; men must have rest and enjoyment some time ; they will 
not for ever be cooking and building, and never eating or dwelling in 
their houses. A contented nation will not long support a Govern- 
ment which has organic change for its main principle. 
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THE AMERICAN WAR. 


[JHE fact may be ignored or forgotten in the White House, and ; 
the residuum of a Congress that sits in the stil] Unfinishej 


[A 








Capitol at Washington, bat North and South do not stand toy,,. 
each other in the relation of sovereign and subject. p gy 
S Tesiden: 


Lincoln is neither king, emperor, nor dictator. 
from a long line of royal ancestors, like most of the sovereigns ¢¢ 
Europe ; neither has he made a throne for himself, like Napoleon I 
or Victor Emmanuel. He is no more than the chief magistrate of . 
republic, the administrator, not the fountain, of law; and yo 0 ; 
owes him any greater loyalty or allegiance than we in this ian 
owe to a lord mayor or alderman elected by the people, or to 
justice of the peace duly appointed by the sovereign. The peo \ 
made him what he is. Any fealty they owe him is solely due to - 
position they gave him ; and if one section—say, for instance, that i 
the North—chooses to invest him, in a fit of passion, or even from 
cooler considerations of business, with extraordinary powers, another 
section inay, without imputation of disloyalty, refuse to attains 
There is no treason and no disloyalty in the case. The South hag .. 
many inherent rights as the North; and the North as many as the 
South. It is not king and subject who have quarrelled, but brot),. 
and brother. 

They ought not to have gone to war ; they would have done my, 
better if they had held firmly together, and continued to show they 
selves, by their amity and concord, and their unsurpassed resoures, 
a great nation ; but the South had certainly, if it felt itself aggrieys; 
and if it suffered, or imagined that it suffered in its feelings, interes; 
and comforts, by the pre-existing compact, as much right to put a 
end to it, as the United States originally had to put an end to ¢j, 
connection between themselves and Great Britain. The North ma, 
continue to talk of the “Rebellion,” but it is not a rebellion, 1), 
word is an assumption of a prior as well as a greater right, which 
ceased to exist, if it ever existed at all, at the very moment that the 
South found itself strong enough to deny and repudiate it.. Th fae 
the state of affairs is what the South truly calls it—a Sxcesgioy 
And however much the North may regret the consummation, ay) 
struggle to avert it, there will be henceforward two Confederatioys 
instead of the one great Republic of the United States. Indeed, the 
signs are not few that, if the war continue for a twelvemonth, a third 
Confederation will arise out of the turmoil. The North cannot w 
these things, because its leaders and people are blinded by passion; 
but they are seen distinctly enough in the South and in the West, and 
are obvious and palpable in Europe to the meanest capacity, 

The North is in a fair way of losing far more than the unwilling— 
and did it know its own interest, the unprofitable—partnershiy of 
the South. We do not speak of the loss of the battle of Manasss, 
which was bad enough—or of its second repulse, near Springfield, in 
Missouri, which has inflicted almost as great a blow upon its militay 
character, for these are reverses which it is in its power to retrieve. 
But worse than the loss of battles, worse than the loss of millions of 
money per day, is the loss of liberty, that most inestimable privileg 
of a people, and which, up to the outbreak of this unhappy dispute, 
every citizen of the United States has fancied his inalienable birt- 
right. Liberty no longer exists in the Northern half of the Republic 
Military law, by a stern and invincible necessity, rides roughshod! 
over the civil law whenever the two come into collision. Congress 11 
a panic, which it mistakes for vigour, votes away, without comment, 





_ the dearest rights of the people ; overthrows by a vote that is almo* 


unanimous, and that would be entirely so were there not a few sec 
sionists still left among its members, all the securities that former 
guarded the purse and the person of the citizen ; squanders money 
with a recklessness that has never been equalled in the worst wars“ 
the Old World ; and in all its doings gallops at such a pace a” 
suggest to Americans, as well as to Europeans, that the day o * 
dictator is at hand—of a dictator who will make permanent t# 
deprivation of liberty which is now alleged to be temporary. 

The very press of America—that unchartered libertine, wh 
liberty suggested licence rather than law—has actually, under the fat 
spell of this unhappy contest, suggested to the generals in commal 
that its own wings should be clipped, and that it should not ” 
allowed to throw the full light and glare of publicity upon the evet® 
of the war and the condition of the country. Such is the blightiag 
influence of the struggle, that the people of the Northern 5% 
seem perfectly willing to enslave themselves, if they ca” ba 
enslave their Southern brother. They throw discredit upon Det | 
racy, and are doing their utmost to root out Republicanism 1 
the New World, as effectually as it has been rooted out a © 
Old. was 
Republicanism in America may be destined to last, but not re 
fratricidal war be not speedily brought to a close. Military despr 
tisms inevitably grow out of such seeds as are now sown broadcast 0" 
the land. The North, whether conquering or conquered, will fee! ™ 
grip of the oppressor around its neck, and awake, too late, - 
sorrowful conviction, that it once possessed the substance of freedo™ 
and let it slip out of its grasp when catching at a shadow, 
shadow being the subjugation of their friends and brothers, s¢P* 
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— 
id from them by necessities growing out of climate, character, and 
“ea material interests, and not out of ambition or desire of dommion. 
hed And if these two noble brothers could but be induced to shake 
hands and part as friends—if the George III. (without his “right 
ay divine to govern wrong”) of the White House could but be allowed 
) ex by his people to recognize the Washington of the South, before teo 
a I much humiliation and defeat shall have been accumulated upon the 
var Nortliern cause, the North would gain a very memorable vietory. — It 
. a would lose nothing by the defection of the South, with which it might 
untry easily conclude a treaty, by which the two might be separate in their 
Ms “ternal relations, but oNE and indivisible as against the rest of the 
od world; while they would have the nobler part of a Continent on 
— which to thrive. Better than all, it would recover and establish on a 
“ogy solid basis its fast vanishing liberties ; and would be able to prove 
from, to a now incredulous world, that a military despotism is not the 
ite necessary end of a democracy founded upon U niversal Suffrage. 
Rieace The two must separate sooner or later : and better to-day than to- 
hes os morrow. The longer the result is procrastinated, the greater ‘the 
a8 the burthen that must be fixed upon the present and all future gene- 
rother rations of Americans, and the greater the danger that Freedom 
itself will perish in the struggle. We know that the words of 
mad counsel will fall unheeded upon the Northern people, who have 
ii not yet suffered enough to learn wisdom; but we feel certain 
ures that the day will come when every American now living in the 
rieved Northern States, and aiding and abetting in the suicidal as well as 
rH, fratricidal war, will rue the day when the Southern secession was not 
put . recognized and accepted as the best thing for | oth ; and incomparably 
to th the best for the North. When a hundred millions sterling shall have 
“ps heen added to the public debt, and the interest of that sum has to 
Te he defrayed by an Income and Property Tax, how long will California 
whic and the rising States on the Pacific sea-board consent to remain in 
hat the the Union! Not a day longer than they see a reasonable chance for 
In fac, effecting their secession. —_ 
vantean, The South can act on the defensive without a ruinous money cost : 
eager the North cannot act on the offensive without incurring liabilities 
pat that will break the back of the republic. A thousand men defending 
J th their own soil are equal to ten thousand who carry fire and sword to— 
9 hy invade them. All experience proves it ; and when the country to be 
babe invaded is as large as five or six great European monarchies, the 
cine invader should remember the fate of Napoleon in Russia, and pause 
ge ere he commit his fortunes to so desperate an enterprise. And much 
est, and as we abhor negro slavery in the South, we must confess that we 
‘tite should much prefer to see it left where it is, for time and circum- 
Alling stances to remedy or overthrow, to seeing the North reduced to the 
ership . humiliating position of a military autocracy, in which the liberties of 
co white men would be annihilated without the slightest increase of the 
“itary liberties of the black. 
ate The North may be assured of one thing, which is, that if the war 
‘Tiions last much longer, and the South continue to win all the battles, the 
privilege kingdon 1s and states of Europe—and Great Britain among the num- 
dispute her— will be compelled to recognize the Southern Confederation as a de 
Je birth: facto Government. In our day Governments cannot listen to debates 
Repl upon the de gure when the de facto is before them ; for if they did, 


they would be involved in a succession of wars. The King of Italy 
is recognized by England and France because his kingdom is a fact ; 


and the Southern Confederation bids fair to be acknowledged on the 
same principle. 
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ree THE LORD WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

rs mone} TATE 

st wars Of \ TEDNESDAY was a busy day at Dover. Clad in a blue 
‘ace ast? uniform, to present, we suppose, as faithful a resemblance as 
“day of 8 modern prejudices would permit to the complete suit of woad worn 


by the original holder of the office, Lord Palmerston was installed 


nent that 
the 119th Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. Though relieved from 


he, whe — of the business, and also of the chief emoluments which used to 
r the fate ‘Clong to it, 1t 1s still an honourable office. And, if some of the speakers 
commanl “n the occasion seemed to intimate a doubt whether the Noble Lord was 


en in his proper place; Sir John Burgoyne considering that 


vature hs ' at . . : ° P . 
“pong sap endowed him in an eminent degree with the qualifications 
‘fan able general, « ‘larenc . 

tble general, and Lord Clarence Paget, on the other hand, con- 


Jd not te 
the even® 
> plighti2s 


Yeates tending that she hi “specially i ( i 
arn Stat : ding a she had especially marked him out for a sailor, the 
- ean. bat ms which those gallant officers thus put in for their respective 


ervices in reality showed the gre 
made by Her Majesty, since the 

certainly military duties im} 
again happen that the | 
island should devolve 


on Demo 
ut of 


at propriety of the selection now 
Governor of Walmer Castle has 
imposed upon him ; while, if it should ever 
rivilege of furnishing the entire navy of the 
> : id . . 

wee gste- viene 1d a the Cinque Ports, the Commander-in-Chief 
a é et woul have ample room for the display of his capa- 
euiuies asa sailor. We may, therefore. take j 1 i 

wrt “s y, therefore, take it for granted that neither 
ard Clarence nor Sir John intended to censure the appointment in 
juestion. Even if Dr. Phillimore had claimed the new Lord Warden as 
narked out to be an ornament of the bar (and when such cl] ’ 
i fashion we wonder that he forbore), th 


een far from incompatible with his office 
Ppears to h 
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i since his very first duty 
ave been to hold a Court of Shipway, a bey which 
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except that it did not necessitate the wearing of a wig (wigs were not 
worn by the original Lords Warden), was eminently of a judicial 
character. But the learned civilian’s approval of the appointment 
was unqualified by any such antagonistic eulogy ; while those whom 
the appointment places more immediately under the new Lord 
Warden’s jurisdiction, the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports themselves, 
were loud and unanimous in the acclamations with which they testified 
their delight at it. : 

Undoubtedly a holiday and a show on a fine summer’s day are 
great provocatives of cheerfulness ; but it would be unjust to Lord 
Palmerston to attribute the cordiality of the reception given him by 
the citizens of Dover to any such cause, when it may be more truly 
imputed to the general respect felt for his long services and his 
patriotic character, in the utterance of which, on this occasion, they 
were but the representatives of the kingdom at large. And we may 
find good reason to justify the respect so felt, and the confidence so 
generally reposed in him, in the speech which he delivered to the 
company assembled to do him honour. We say speech, referring 
principally to that which he made at the Mayor's banquet ; for though 
ne did address a few words in the morning to those present at his 
installation, with his usual sense of propriety he reserved himself for 
after dinner ; and it wasthen that he expressed with especial emphasis 
the sentiments and principles which had guided him in his acceptance 
of his new oflice, and in his whole political career. His statement of 
‘his opinion that his fellow-countrymen, taken as a nation, have not 
their equal on the face of the earth,” he desired to be taken “asa 
confidential communication ;” and though not ourselves present at 
the banquet, we feel bound to show such deference to his lordship’s 
evident wish for secrecy, that nothing shall tempt us to divulge it ; 
but to those principles, the exposition of which on such an oceasion 
was clearly intended to be a recommendation and inculcation of 
them, we may allude, without any breach of confidence. 

He told his hearers, what probably they partly suspected, that there 
had been some idea of abolishing the office of Lord Warden, but that 
the rule which he acknowledged for his guide was, that “the course 
of true improvement was not to demolish, but to amend ;” and he 
proclaimed his adherence to »nother principle, wholly at variance with 
the utilitarian theories of the Manchester school of politicians, but 
founded in sound political wisdom, and in the most correct apprecia- 
tion of the best part of human nature, that ‘the deep-rooted and 
honourable attachment the people of the Cinque Ports feel for their 
ancient institutions,” was a feeling that deserved to be respected, and 
did in itself furnish a good and sufficient reason for preserving them. 
He repudiated, with just scorn, the doctrine that such an attach- 
ment is a prejudice to be eradicated. With a far more really practical 
wisdom, he told them that ‘ he honoured such an attachment. 
There was nothing,” he said, and truly and wisely said, “that more 
dignifies man than a clinging to ancient and honourable institutions. 
Our patriotism, like our charity, ought to begin at home. A man 
should begin by loving his home and his family, he should then love 
his town and his district, he should love his county, and then he will 
love his country. So far from these jocal attachments narrowing 
the human mind, or cramping and debasing its sympathies, they are 
the real and true and stable foundation for the enlarged and honour. 
able feelings which bind men to the nation and country to which 
they belong.” 

These are words of real wisdom, because they are words of real 
virtue ; and they are words of real virtue, beeause they are words 
of the purest and most intelligent patriotism. It is in the spirit 
which dictated them, few and simple as they are, that we may find 
the real ground of the cordial weleome which greets the noble 
speaker wherever he appears, whether in Parliament, on the hustings, 
or at a mayor’s dinner-table. While he comforted the Cinque Ports 
for their loss of the privilege of furnishing the whole British navy, 
by reminding them that they still bore their fair share in providing 
those invincible fleets, of which in a day or two they are to behold 
the newest and most formidable specimen coasting along their shores, 
he took occasion also to compliment them on the zeal they had dis- 
played in supplying their quota to our noble force of Volunteers, 
whose recent self-creation he truly characterized as “ the most honour- 
able event recorded in the history of any nation.” And in terms 
which, when coming from the Prime Minister, have a real sig 
nificance, he expressed a hope that “no circumstances would ever 
induce the volunteers themselves to give up their organization ; and 
that no considerations, whether of economy or otherwise, would 
cause any Government to refuse the aid and encouragement necessary 
to give due effect to the movement.” 

The reason why Lord Palmerston attaches such value to the per- 
manence of our volunteer force he intimated with sufticient precision 
when he spoke of the power which, while tendering us ‘* the right 
hand of friendship,” does at the same time “so plainly grasp the hilt 
of the sword with the left, that it would be extreme folly in us to 
throw away our shield of defence.” It is remarkable that the very 
same apprehension actuated the Great Duke in his discharge of the 
duties of the office to which Lord Palmerston has now succeeded. It 
was his deep conviction of the faithlessness of the Orleans dynasty, 
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and of the constant probability of Louis Philippe making our shores 
the object of a hostile attack, that instigated him to make his frequent 
examinations of the whole Kentish coast, and of its fortifications, and 
to take the deep interest which he always displayed in the formation 
of such works and harbours as might offer safe stations for our fleets. 
The duty of that watchfulness has now devolved upon Lord Palmer- 
ston ; and with a deep conviction that it will not be relaxed, we con- 
gratulate the Cinque Ports on their new Lord Warden, and cordially 
wish him many years of life to enforce his own lessons by the rigorous 
discharge of the duties of his new office. 


DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND FINLAND. 
* \ HERE there is smoke there is fire.” Let all the world com- 
bine in praising a bad man, and the chances are that he has 
some good quality, though it may be his only one. In like manner 
let all the world abuse a good one, and it is extremely probable that 
he is a moral Achilles ; very good in the main, and invulnerable in 
the nobler parts, but with a weak point in his heel, or some lower 
member. “ Throw on plenty of mud, and some of it will stick,” is an 
apophthegm to the same effect, though a coarser one. Some will stick, 
and by the simple fact of its adhesion will show that there is a stick- 
ing-place somewhere. Each, then, of our illustrations is valid ; 
though it is plain that they are rules which are chiefly confirmed by 
the exception. The one implies fire, the other a sticking-place., But 
they also imply that the fire bears no great proportion to the smoke, 
and the sticking-place but a small ratio to the mud. Still they imply 
a reality somewhere. Nothing gets a name, either bad or good, for 
nothing. The qualities, however, which the name involves, are always 
exaggerated, Still they have a basis in fact. 

Much that is said about the selfishness, especially the commercial 
selfishness, of England, is smoke. Many of the missiles directed 
against it are of mud. Still there is a ground for them. We are 
selfish. Candid men among us would scarcely trouble themselves to 
deny it. They would merely call it, after the fashion of the Ben- 
thamites, an enlightened seltishness. If it be nothing worse than this, 
there is, perhaps, no harm in it. We certainly do not make wars 
for ideas. It is well we do not. One nation at a time on this tack 
is enough. What we really have in England is a general ignorance on 
matters of foreign politics, which, when it prevents us from going on 
the right road, or tempts us to take the wrong one, is as bad as the 
selfishness of the most Machiavelian kind. What the Cabinet think is 
a matter of comparatively less importance. They probably think ac- 
cording to their traditions, which, from the very force of their traditional 
nature, are more or less untitted for new and unforeseen events. Per- 
haps they think two ways at once. Perhaps they do not think at all. 
We pretermit, then, the opinions of the Cabinet. What the press 
thinks we can see and judge of. That has been thinking of late about 
the King of Sweden’s visit to France, and also (as connected therewith) 
about the King of Denmark’s will, in which he intends to leave Den- 
mark and the Duchies to Sweden, just as Edward the Confessor left 
England to William the Conqueror. They are always thinking of 
these things, always knowing quid Jupiter in aure Junonis susurravertt. 
They think that all this is well, but that Vorway would never consent 
to it—Norway of all the countries in the world, and Norway of all the 
three parties concerned. This is what is thought in England. 

What are the thoughts of Norway ! There are, of course, in such 
a country—a country where, according to the National Anthem, 
every man “freely thinks and freely speaks,” a variety of thoughts, 
opinions, speculations, fancies, mare's-nests. But the preponderating 
idea in Norway is this, that Kugland would view with suspicion 
and jealousy any movement which would strengthen the power of 
Scandinavia in the Baltic. Here comes out her selfishnesss ; and 
this is the mud thrown at her. Some of the suspicions may, it is 
admitted by the cooler politicians, be smoke, and of the smoke, 
smoky. But is not the commercial selfishness of England of world- 
wide notoriety ; and does that smoke imply fire?) That England is 
covertly hostile to an amalgamation, and that this hostility rests on a 
jealousy of the Scandinavian navy, is what half Norway, and 
all Denmark believe, and they fancy thet they have grounds for 
believing it. Once, at least, if not oftener, the Danish navy has 
caused anxiety in England; anxiety which led to a serious, though, 
in our minds, a justifiable result. On the other hand, since the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws, the commercial marine of Norway 
has become the fourth in the world. England, America, and France 
are the only countries in which it is surpassed. 

Such are the facts, and such the inference. Whether the latter be 
right or wrong is another question. The real question is the value 
of such crude opinions as have lately been published about Norway's 
join the Union. They are crude under any view, but 
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Constitution which was made for the occasion; and by being : 
one that has worked well on all occasions, a Constitution 
which is as pure a piece of @ priort legislation as if it had a : 
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MR. ROEBUCK ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. | 
- ITHOUT politics there is nothing in me!” said Mr. Roe 
\ the other day at Sheffield, and no truer word sisal | 
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external foes ; if she be not the England of old, the England of Pitt 
and Nelson and Wellington, ot Trafalgar and Waterloo ; the England 
whom all her allies trusted, before whom all her opponents quailed, 
snd who, by her indomitable will, saved Europe. But it is indis- 
wensable that we should be rightly watchful ; that, while we shut our 
‘ves to no real dangers, we should not, on the other hand, work our- 
clyes into a panic by picturing to ourselves others which have no 
existence save in our own imaginations. It is a matter of great 
‘iterest to us at this moment to know in which category those an- 
nounced the other day by Mr. Roebuck to his constituents ought to 
he placed. Considering the debate which had already taken place on 
the subject of Sardinia a month ago in our House of Commons, liis 
language Was as remarkable as it was pompous :—“ I am now about 
to break a secret to you all. I know that there has been a contract 
entered into with the King of Italy, that the Emperor of France 
hall have the island of Sardinia so soon as he withdraws from Rome. 
‘Hear, hear, and cries of ‘Surely not?’] I am not stating what I 
think, but what I know.” 

We are far from insensible to the great importance of Sardinia, 
and to the absolute necessity, which a regard to our greatest 
interests imposes on us, of taking care that under no circumstances 
it shall ever become a French possession. We expressed this feel- 
ing strongly on the occasion of the debate raised by Mr. Kinglake, 
and we did not conceal our suspicion that the French Emperor did 
entertain a project of annexing that great island to his dominions, 
as he not long ago annexed Nice and Savoy. But Mr. Roebuck’s 
explicit assertion has called forth an equally explicit declaration from 
the official organ of the French Government, that “such agreement 
as that denounced by Mr. Roebuck has no existence whatever ; and 
that even the thought of entering into negotiations on this subject 
with the Cabinet of Turin has never entered into the head of the 
Government of the Emperor.” To a disclaimer so precise and so 
positive, it is impossible for English gentlemen to turn an entirely 
deaf ear; even while they recollect that there certainly have been 
instances in which unscrupulous rulers have before denied the ex- 
istence of projects which they not only unquestionably entertained, 
but which they were actually on the point of accomplishing. But 
in this instance the denial of the Moniteur receives some indirect 
corroboration from the language held by Ricasoli on the same subject.. 
We shall watch with interest to see what notice Mr. Roebuck 
takes of this denial. We are far from agreeing with the doctrine 
which has been advanced, that it makes it almost imperative on him 
to reveal the source of the information on which he relies. But as, if 
he now finds that he is mistaken, it is clearly his duty to withdraw 
his assertion, we shall not be wrong in taking his silence on the sub- 
ject for a proof that he still believes in its truth. In that case his 
adherence to his statement clearly imposes on us the duty of exceed- 
ing vigilance. If it be true, as he has asserted, and as we formerly 
intimated our suspicion, that France does covet possession of Sardinia, 
the motives which prompt such a desire are plain. She wishes for it 
asa post in the centre of the Mediteranean, to counterbalance our 
possession of Malta. She would also value it as a station on the 
high road to Egypt, her eagerness to obtain a hold over which country 
her zealous patronage of the Suez Canal sufficiently displays. And 
neither of these desires can be separated from an expectation of early 
war with ourselves. Any warning that forearms us against such a 
design is valuable. And though it cannot be said that Mr. Roebuck 
has been the first to give us such a warning, yet, if he should turn 
out a true prophet, it will be remembered to his honour that he added 
his voice to those of others, and pointed their admonitions with 
greater distinctness, Should he come to doubt the accuracy of his 
information, he owes the retractation of his assertion not more to the 
French Government, which, in that case, he will have vilified unde- 
servedly, than to his own countrymen, that he may so release them 
from a fear which he has endeavoured to excite, it will then appear 
needlessly, in their bosoms, 





EXCURSION TRAINS. 


HE hideous accident in the Clayton Tunnel of the London and 
Brighton Railway, by which twenty-three persons, young and 

old, who, a moment previously, were in the full enjoyment of life 
and health, out for a holiday excursion, and animated by the keenest 
anticipations of pleasure, were suddenly hurried into eternity b ~ 
frightful death, is one of the most appalling that has ever pce 
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nothing that can be said by any commentator upon the evidence 
given before the coroner's jury, can add to its simple horror. The 
first fact that strikes us on reading the incidents of the tragedy 
is the very important one, which ought to be strongly impressed, not 
only upon the minds of the travelling public (which in our day means 
everybody), but upon those of the directors and officials of railway 
companies,—that there must be something wrong about excursion 
trains and their management, when it is found that accidents very 
rarely happen to ordinary trains or to first-class passengers, but that 
they frequently happen to excursion trains and to second and third- 
class passengers. If the fact be so,—as we think no one who runs 
over a list of all the fatal railway casualties that have occurred since 
railways superseded all other modes of travelling, will deny,-—one of 
two conclusions is inevitable : either that less care is bestowed upon 
excursion trains and their passengers than upon the ordinary traffic ; 
or that excursion trains are, by their very nature, so dangerous, that 
no amount of care and attention can render them so safe as the 
ordinary mails and expresses that are run at the usual hours. Which 
of these two suppositions is correct ? Perhaps the evidence before 
the Brighton jury may enable us to form an opinion. 

Excursion trains are found to be very profitable to the railway 
companies, especially to those which form the communication between 
London and the southern and eastern coast. And they are not only 
profitable to the shareholders, but they are of great, and might per- 
haps be of still greater advantage, to the immense multitude of the 
people, who, without the facilities they afford, might never be able to 
indulge themselves with a ramble by the shore, or the inhalation of 
the invigorating breezes of the sea, or with that change of scene 
which is as beneficial to the minds and bodies of the poor as to those 
of therich. It might be supposed, for these reasons, that the directors 
and officials, instead of employing less, would employ greater care in 
the management of a branch of their business which is so remunera- 
tive as well as so popular. But the reverse appears to be the case. 
The excursion train is an addition to the work of the railway system, 
but is not accompanied by a corresponding addition to the working 
strength of the Company. It has been said that the horse is a very 
respectable animal, but that he has a great tendency in his nature 
to make blackguards of all who have much to do with him, In 
like manner, excursion trains are very excellent things in themselves, 
but there seems to be a great tendency in their nature to render 
everybody reckless who has much to do with their management. 
And if this recklessness proceed from excess of mental and bodily 
toil; if the ordinary staff of a railway—the pointsmen, the signal- 
men, and ali the minor officials upon whose care, intelligence, and 
punctuality depend the safety of every train that passes along the 
line—are sufliciently worked by the ordinary traffic: why should 
their faculties be unduly tasked to mect the exigencies of excursion 
trains, so profitable as these are, and so liable, in their very nature, 
to create confusion, unless the most scrupulous nicety of time and 
circumstance be adhered to? And why, above all, should excursion 
trains be run so soon after the departure of any regular and duly 
advertised train, so as to leave no margin for unforescen delays, 
contingencies, and casualties, which may interfere with the regular 
working of the traffic ! 

The unfortunate signalman, Kellick, who was the well-meaning 
cause of the catastrophe of Sunday, and who gave his evidence in a 
very creditable manner, proved, we think, without intendiug it, how 
faulty were the arrangements of the Company, and how greatl 
every body on the line trusted to their “ luck” that all would be 
right, rather than to their care and judgment. When asked why he 
showed the danger flag to the Brighton excursion train, he replied 
“* because the distance signal would not act.” “ If,” he continued, “ the 
signal had acted after the first train had passed, the Brighton excur- 
sion would have stopped before they got to me, and I[ should then 
have been watching the instrument to see that the first train was out, 
and the excursion train would have remained where it was till I re- 
ceived the answer that the first was out. I should not have allowed 
it to enter the tunnel till I had received this answer. If the distance 
signal had acted after the excursion train had come slowly by, it 
would have shown danger to the next train, and the third ordinary 
train would have stopped the Brighton side of the distance signal, and 
waited there till the Brighton excursion was telegraphed to me as 
‘train out.’ On receiving the message ‘train out,’ I should have 
sent forward the Brighton excursion, and the third train would have 
drawn inside the distance signal, and would have shown danger to 
any following train. I should not have allowed that train to go in 
till I had received a message that the excursion train was out. No 
accident could have happened if these arrangements had been at- 
tended to.” 

There is great virtue in an “if,” as we know of old. Doubtless 
the arrangements were all that they ought to be ; but the misfortune 
was that they could not be acted upon. And to add another and 
very important “if” to the many in this remarkable statement—IF 
there had been proper time between the arrivals of the three trains 
that came all but simultaneously to the tunnel’s mouth, no accident 
would have occurred, even though the signals had been in working 
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order. This man, it further appeared from his cross examination, had 


been “twelve hours on duty on Saturday, and in the ordinary course | 


of things would have remained on all Sunday, until Monday morn- 
ing—tewenty four hours without assistance.” ‘The day’s work,” he 
continued, is “a hard one. We are always glad when it ws over.” 
No doubt, with such responsibilities upon them, thesc poor fellows 
are glad to get to their beds. It will not do to make this over- 
wrought man, whose mind became suddenly confused by the arrival 
of three trains so closely upon each other, the seape-goat for the sins of 
the Directors. He was not absent from his post, he was not careless, 
inattentive, or perverse, but did his best to prevent the calamity 
which he foresaw. It is not he who is to blame, but the superior 
officials of the Company ; and we trust the awful calamity, which he 
was powerless to avert, may be made the means of introducing a better 
system into all the lines of the kingdom with regard to the excursion 
traffic. And, although it may not be possible to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar tragedies, we think, from a careful perusal of the 
evidence in this case, that they might be rendered far less frequent 
by the adoption of a system which shall provide for the employment 
of a staff of officials sufficiently numerous for the extra as well as for 
the ordinary traftic, so as to allow of no man being on duty more 
than eight hours at a time ; and which should prohibit the departure 
of any excursion train whatever within half an hour after the 


departure of a regular train. 





THE NEWSPAPER PRESS IN GERMANY AND IN VIENNA. 

Tne newspaper press in Vienna takes that of England far more for its model 
than it does that of any other country. It avoids every possible trait of 
resemblance with the French press ; but it is objected to it in many, quarters 
that because it unitates the English press, and inasmuch as it is but an 
imitation, it is worthless. 

As this cry about “imitation” is to be heard now on every occasion, and 
as it is raised dpropos to every modification of the institutions of States, 
we will, before proceeding further, just say a few words upon it. ‘ It is all 
very well to pass condemnation upon whatsoever is not self-developed ; but 
pure self-development now is no such easy thing, if indeed it be attainable 
in any shape. Everything is promiscuous, and more or less promiscuously 
learnt, achieved, enjoyed, or suffered. We can no more now expect a State 
to work out its own destinies alone than we can hope for the fact of a man 
evolving himself, as it were, out of himself alone. Men’s minds and natures 
are 80 mingled now-a-days that it is often hard for a man to identify his own 
thoughts and feelings. And so with all institutions, whether moral, social, or 
political. Of course this is everywhere fatal to the grandeur of individual 
snnerjorities, With the smoothing away of obstacles strength of will has lost 
much of its old field for exertion, and with the system of putting aii the 
intellectual gains of the universe in common, originality has been, in many 
instances, made impossible. Neither men nor States can now, by any possi- 
bility, confine themselves to what suits themselves alone. They are, and must 
necessarily be influenced by the experience of other people. This is the 
cause of what is abused under the name of “imitation,” but it is the fault 
of the age, and is therefure not a sin of which a community or an individual 
can be reasonably accused. We, here, in England, did evolve ourselves 
from ourselves, discovering, through hardships and long sufferings, what it 
was that we wished, and struggling for it till we obtained it. But that hap- 
pened more than two centuries ago, at a time when people individually and 
collectively lived for themselves, and thought and acted for and by them- 
selves. We carried out the principle of self-development in everything, and 
in nothing more than our newspaper press, which, taken as a whole, 
is, at this present moment, the truest exponent imaginable of the public 
thought. 

The French Revolution of *89—93 was the result of direct “ imitation,” 
founded on the grossest misapprehension of what our revolution had been. 
It was not the consequence of years of promiscuous education and mental 
Communism. Hence arose so much of what was monstrous in the French 
Revolution. But three-quarters of a century have passed, and the intellectual 
condition of the human mind has been modified, and neither men nor nations 
can now escape from the burthen of what they know. The whole world is 
over-informed, of that there can be no doubt, for half the information of 
every one in it concerns not himself, but his neighbour. But this has nothing 
to do with “imitation,” and the cry is a wrong one. 

In all that Austria has done latterly, there is undoubtedly the acknow- 

ledement of what she has learnt, of what she could not choose but learn. 
As regards her newspaper press, two chief models were before her, the 
French and the English. The main difference between the two lies herem— 
that whilst the former claims to preach, the latter is content to interpret ; the 
French newspaper aims at influencing, at forming public opinion; the English 
one, at expressing it. In France, the journal rates itself far higher than it 
does the public ; in Enzland it regards the public as infinitely superior to 
itself, and bows to it. It 1s this principle of the recognition of the sove- 
reignty of public opinion, or the non-recognition of it, which separates the 
{ngtish and French newspaper press. The entire press of England knows 
that immeasurably beyond itself in power and authority stands the whole 
public —the country. On the other hand, there is not a tenth-rate journalist 
in France who does not despise the ignorant, cowardly agyregate over whose 
werile spirit he has measured the power of printed words. The author of 
both n was rivht when he called the French “ sons of newspapers.” 

It is precisely in its recognition of, and respect for, the public, that the 
Austrian newspaper press belongs to the English and not to the French 
school, and we take this to be a very important fact, and a very important 
symptom. Not to respect the public is a sign of national levity, and the 
levity of a nation is the surest sign of deeay. In this respect the Austrian 
pr 8S seems to us like ly to take the lead of the entire press ot Ge many, 

W ith the exception of the Alla mecind Z itung or A ugshburg Cazette F than 
which no higher-toned organ of public opinion exists anywhere, German 
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newspapers generally do not deserve any very high commendation, Divid; 
Germany, into the two comprehensive parts of “ North” and “ tee 
find the former aiming only at being clever, and the latter endeayourjy, © 
a humdrum kind of way, to be usefi The genius of the north, as mani’ in 
in the newspaper press, may then again be traced in two different diveati 
of cleverness: the “profound” and the “abusive.” The North-G¢ 2 
journalist readily loses himself in the clouds and mists of what he believes : 
be transcendental philosophy, and then he is simply a bore ; or he minteh” 
seurrility for wit, and then he is a nuisance. In both cases he js alaine 
equally heavy and unreadable. dst 

Naturally Berlin is the centre of the North-German press—the , 
whence its light is derived. Now, of all the shams for which that sham-Stat, 
par excellence, Prussia, is remarkable, there is no greater sham than its ein 

aper press. The Times said a really clever, because a really true thing — 
it denominated Prussia “a formula in uniform.” It is that and that sale 
There is a “ formula” sure enough, and there is one for everything, and thes, 
is a uniform, and that everywhere; but there is nowhere any life—,,, 
real, varying, warm, beating human life. : 

We repeat it, the newspaper press of Prussia is, like so many other thip . 
in that country, a “make-believe.” Its loyalty and its indignation are fictio,, 
like its freedom and its decorum. They are shams, as are the “ constitutigng)” 
institutions of a poor country deprived of a land-holding aristocracy, gy, 
governed by a bureaucracy and a police. Nay, even when—as on A Tecent 
oceasion—the Berlin press lets fly all the arrows of its wrath against an 
enemy, there is something “ make-believe” in the whole thing, in the wrt, 
and in the arrows. One cannot take its spitefulness au seriewx. The Berliy 
press shapes itself on the model of the American and Frecnh press,— it , 
noisy, scurrilous, and looks down upon the public, taking for its idol th 
one thing it styles “ cleverness.” 

Very different is the Vienna press. As we have said, it in tp 
first place respects the public. Whatever be the shade of opinion j, 
represents, it does not lecture the community, or seek to drive it in som, 
one given direction. Even such an organ as the semi-radical Presse is gop. 
scious of the merit of fair play. This is one of the superiorities of the Vienn, 
newspaper press, and one which it shares, we believe, only with our own. 
it is fair, and that is what is scarcely to be found in any journal in France. 
Prussia, or America. 

Take such prints, for instance, as the @strichische Zeitung, the Ost-Deutsely 
Post, the Donau Zeitung, and a list of others we have not time to give, 
and the one thing that must strike us as the characteristic of all is the 
honesty with which the principle of the “audi alteram partem” j, 
carried out. Of the Wanderer and Vaterland, and papers of their 
colour, we will not speak any more than we would of the Berlin Kru: 
Zeitung, or of the Union, or any other narrow-minded Legitimist Frene) 
journal. These are silly records of an impossible past ; and their natunl 
death can only be a matter of time. Of the really living, active, political 
Vienna press, we must say that it seems to us as deserving on every accomt 
to come immediately after our own. 

We think it is well to draw the attention of the home public to what co- 
stisute the characteristics of the Austrian newspaper press, for we confess to 
being amongst those who regard with the deepest, most earnest interest the 
question of the expression of public opinion by public prints. Does or does 
not the press of such or such a country interpret the thought of the public, 
thereby recognizing in the public its superior? In what manner does it do 
this—honestly, liberally, high-mindedly, and fairly, or the reverse! Thew 
we take to be the two inquiries that should be made, and we conceive that, 
om the answers returned, depends much of what our esteem nrust be for the 
fitness of a nation for public life. 

The newspaper press of Austria is young, but we recommend Englishmen 
to study it minutely, for, as far as we have ourselves watched it, it ap 
pears to us to unite qualities we find in few of its competitors on the cu 
tinent, and to possess the means of working substantial good to the State 
It is, at all events, inspired by the principles, without which no good can b 
worked ; by a respectful belief in the public, and by a strict adherence to tl 
laws of truth and fair play. 











A PARLIAMENTARY COUNT-OUT. 


Tu stranger in the gallery of the House of Commons on Tuesday, ¢! 
18th of June, witnessed a count-out. It was early in the evening. The How: 
had, say about half-past six o’clock, got rid of the “ questions,” and arrive’ 
at the “Notices of Motion.” Following these were many “ Orders of 
Day,” in which the Government had an interest, so that the stranger thouglit 
himself “in” for a prolonged feast of Parliamentary oratory. The in 
speaker is a young member, who is unfolding a mare's nest of prodig: us 
dimensions about Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein. He speaks from " 
second bench below the Opposition gangway, and has in his hand, and 01 
the bench behind him, bundles of documents and copious notes. The How 
is miserably thin; the front Opposition bench is vacant. Eight or ™ 
members are all the audience he can find on his own side of the House‘ 
the tremendous bill of indictment he is unrolling against the Governme® 
On the Treasury Bench are Lord Palmerston and the Foreign Secret’ 
Schind them, and below the gangway on the Ministerial side, there may ’ 
about a dozen members. The thinness of the House gives the young | 
tician no concern, so long as he is allowed to lift up his voice and aaares 
the reporters’ gallery. He is winning his spurs, has got up his case WI 
little labour, and is giving the House the benefit of his collation © 
most unreadable blue-books and despatches, English and foreign. 
he casts many an uneasy glance at the Treasury-whip, at the faces p° 
over the glass-door of the lobby, and at the members professing—S*"" 
mark !—to be his private friends, who, after listening for half an’ 
not without a tendency to yawn, to his proofs that “the union 0 
| duchies of Schleswig and Holstein had existed from the most ancient 
_ arfd that there had been a continuous struggle to incorporate those duc 7 

with the kingdom of Denmark’—one by one secretly, not to say slily, * 
away. i whe 
The stranger in the gallery tries to make out what his grievance &. 
time has been allowed for the speech to be transmitted to Copenhagen - 
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for the return of the mail, the stranger reads in a Danish newspaper that the 
jucid account of the Schleswig-Holstein question, which Paterfamilias, mn 
Punch, volunteers to his little boy, is clearness itself, compared with the 
young member's elucidation of the difficulty. The stranger looks about for 
jis hat and gloves, and thinks he will look in some other night, when he 
hears the orator unroll a serious bill of indictment against the Prime Minister 

nothing less than deliberate misrepresentation and falsehood regarding a 
certain treaty of London, which was signed on the &th May, 1852. Ha! 
this is serious!” he exclaims ; “ this is worth staying for ! Let us see how 
this will end!” The orator not only charges the Premier with deliberately 
misstating the facts of the protocol and treaty, but produces the original 
draught of the original article, and holds up the original notes taken at a 
conference, which Lord Palmerston had asserted never sat at all, 

The stranger in the gallery naturally shudders at this revelation of the 
treachery and duplicity of public men, and prepares narrowly to watch the 
cuilty Minister, and enjoy his unspeakable confusion. Yes '—no !—yes ! can 
he be asleep? During the historical narrative of the succession he distinctly 
remembers that Palmerston was listening attentively. And now when the 
chain of proof has been wound around him, and he is as helpless as Falstaff at 
Herne’s Oak, the Minister is sound asleep! Nor does he wake when 
he is told, on the authority of the Weser Zeitung and a German President, 
that for the sake of retaining office for one year he committed in 1850 an 
act of injustice which altered the succession, did away with the fundamental 
laws of the state, and entailed eleven years of misery upon the two duchies. 
Next to the stranger’s astonishment that the Prime Minister continues to 
doze, and that Lord John Russell, who sits by his side, makes no attempt to 
waken him, is his surprise at the aspect of the House. The members sit in 
groups of two and three, and, as a figure too well known to the young orator 
passes these groups, and addresses a whispered remark to them, the little 
knots dissolve, and vanish like a snow-flake. Noiselessly, singly, and imper- 
ceptibly, they leave the House. If the stranger in the gallery could sce the 
faces visible through the glass door, he would notice that they had become 
broader, and he would suspect that they must have a smile upon them. A 
count-out is imminent. 

It comes. The young orator is developing another branch of the sub- 
ject—the claims, now become rights, of Russia to the whole of Holstein, 
Schleswig, and Denmark, after the death of Prince Christian and his two 
sons, when suddenly for one little instant a member rises and addresses one 
single remark to the Speaker. If the stranger in the gallery has been 
paying strict attention to what has been going on, and has not dropped 
asleep, like Lord Palmerston, he must think the interruption very odd, and 
the interrupter a very rude person. And how very strangely it has dis- 
concerted Lord Robert Montagu—for he is the young orator! Why does 
he not go on? He is cut short in the middle of a sentence which con- 
tained nothing treasonable or objectionable, so far as the stranger could 
make out, although he would perhaps admit that he was not paying very 
particular attention. Why does he sit down ? and why does the hon. gentleman 
who interrupted him sit down too? The whole affair seems like a game at 
cross purposes. The stranger looks at the Speaker, but that functionary is 
silent. He neither calls upon Lord Robert to proceed, nor rebukes the hon. 
member who interrupted. The stranger wonders why that hon. member 
does not say that his remark was of no consequence, and that Lord Robert 
had better proceed. Next he wonders why the Speaker does not call ‘upon 
Lord Robert to go on, and why the House, in fact, does not insist on his 
finishing his speech. For an interval of three minutes the right hon. 
gentleman in the chair, and the noble lord who was speaking, and the hon. 
gentleman who interrupted him, sit and look at each other as if they were 
all at a Quakers’ meeting. The only person who has done anything is a 
clerk in wig and gown, who has seized a large sand-glass, and turned it 
upside dewn, as if he were boiling an egg in a secret stove under the table. 
When .the sand-glass has run out the Speaker begins to “count.” He 
performs this process not aloud, like his right hon. predecessor, but mentally. 
Lord Robert has by this time resigned himself to his fate. He looks savagely 
at the Treasury bench, and at the Prime Minister, who is wide awake enough 
now, and then gathering up his papers, used and unused, he waits for the 
Speaker to say “twenty-five” or “ thirty-three,” as the case may be—“ the 
House is now adjourned.” ‘ 

The way to make a man eloquent is to ill-use him, and Lord Robert waxes 
cloquent against the count-out. “ A count-out is always preconcerted and 
arranged between the leaders on each side of the House. "It takes place when 
a case has been made out that cannot satisfactorily be answered.” One would 
suppose that Lord Robert considers them as in all cases indefensible, and no 
one would suppose that he had ever joined in one. Mr. Baines is not sus- 
pected of a turn for pleasantry, yet Lord Robert could hardly have read with- 
out wincing his description of a “ count-out” which was attempted on Lord 
John Russell's Reform Bill. “Sometimes (says Mr. Baines) one side of the 
House suffers fr = . Re oalic 

ise suffers from the practice, and sometimes the other. Lord Robert 
Montagu was stopped on the occasion to which I have referred (the Danish 
sade te Wirt — ee case of the kind that I have known was 
«rtadbee Pics ri yap: W a a Lil ral member was speaking, and several 
been request d to ponte d whil ‘the lee tell’ op - ame = 
ie Shik Saw. die taal me, on rma he warning bell was ringing, and blocked 

wept pts J. ers desirous to get into the House 

ight their way through, and Mr. Baxter had his hat smashed.” 
Uils "most audacious case ” 
A mtacu, Nay, there was 


> 


had almost to 
We recollect 
most pertectly, and so does Lord Robert 
an the very front rank of the Conservative 
Mr. Baxter, Dag eng -y rege and maintained the pass against 
resembling Lord Robert, that he was eee, nee, and figure so exactly 
bern ee re who ati ia } he was generally believed to be one of the 
sieaders, and was publicly charged with being in the van of those aidine 
and assisting in that “ count-out.” Surely, Lord Robert, that “count ” I l not 
been “ preconcerted and arranged between the RR calito “] ge = af the 
use,” for Lord Clarence Paget, who attempted to danve t!  H . = a0 
4 tie : “ Mr. Brand, was obliged to return to the Poesnier ee Lond Joke te 
4 Sg pe oe Deane mee standing shoulder to shoulder at the 
1 » ana that it was equally impossible either to get in or go out 
¥, worthy of Eton or Harrow, and Lord 


. was, In truth, a game at hustling 
ert will, we hope, live to tell the story to his children’s children. A score 
stout, and strong, who had watched the 


mI ers who 
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1 Conservative members, sturdy, 
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“count” from the glass door, found themselves quite “ permiskus,” as 
Mr. Sam Weller might say, at the outer lobby door when the warning bell 
rang. It was natural that they should stand together, that they should put 
forward their tallest and most ducal men, and that those smaller in stature 
should swell the vis inertia so characteristic of the party, by standing in the 
rear. As the Liberals, one by one, came across the lobby, and attempted to 
enter, it was natural that these gentlemen should parley, argue, and reason 
with them—should say, “ Oh, you don’t want to go in ;” “ You don’t want 
the bill to pass ;” “ Palmerston don’t want it to pass—nobody wants it to 
pass.” But the bells continued to ring madly, and well the small placemen 
and Lords of the Treasury knew that unless they put in an appearance and 
saved Lord John from the ignominy of a “count-out,” they might as well 
send in their resignations next morning. So they set to work to penetrate 
the Derbyite phalanx. The combatants swayed and surged to and fro like 
the well-dressed mob at the pit of Her Majesty's Theatre on a Jenny Lind 
night. The Opposition achieved all that well-directed strength could accom- 
plish against superior numbers. But every instant brought reinforcements 
to the enemy. A little Irish serjeant, who now adorns the Irish bench, tried 
to wriggle through the door like an eel, but was pinned in the door-jamb, 
and became as red in the face as Tom Sayers when held upon the ropes by 
the Benicia Boy. Mr. Baxter, tall, slim, and somewhat slender of physique, 
was pushed by his friends behind until his ribs impinged upon the elbow of a 
stalwart Derbyite. The case was desperate, for the bells were ringing their 
last tinkle. Collecting all their strength for a final effort, the Liberals made 
a last rush. The men who held the Thermopyle of the lobby were men of 
stable minds and active habits. But they were overpowered by numbers, 
and the ducal scion and his army were either pushed aside or carried 
off their legs. The pass was won and the House saved. 

If Lord Robert should be able, when telling the story in some year of the 
next century, to say with glee, magna pars fui, ought he not now to remem- 
ber Young’s night-thought on the parish sexton /— 


** And soon some trusty brother of the trade, 
Shall do for him what he has done for thousands,” 


They that use the sword shall perish by the sword. If his feelings were 
acutely wounded on the Danish succession, let him try and imagine Lord 
John’s when he, or some mysterious figure that assumed his. effigy, was one 
of the ringleaders in the “most audacious” case that Mr. Baines has. ever 
known. Lord Robert and his party, who moved continual. “ counts” during 
the progress of the Reform Bill, doubtless did good service by proclaiming 
the slender interest which the question excited in the House of, Commons. 
Perhaps the friends of Denmark and the Duchies thought they were doing 
equally good service by “ counting out” Lord Robert Montagu. The House 
has with good reason determined that a member shall not be allowed to speak 
with the influence and authority of the House of Commons when he cannot 
attract forty members to hear him. The rule has been evaded by the House 
itself, and nothing is more common than to see twenty members come in and 
save a House, and then immediately return with smiling faces to their cigars 
and letters. The “count-out” is, notwithstanding, one of the most useful of 
Parliamentary institutions. It is a protection against the bore and the 
political monomaniac. It prevents the firebrand from setting nations by the 
ears, And it has a tendency to give us a readable and instructive 7'imes next 
morning, instead of twenty heavy and unreadable columns of parliamentary 
debate—a benefit to mankind so considerable that it would alone justily a 


| judicious “ count-out” like that of the eighteenth of July, Anno Domini 


One thousand, eight hundred, and sixty-one. 


SELF-VALUATION., 


Tue reports of the actions against railway companies for the recovery of 
damages, brought by injured passengers, or by others in their name, are often 
calculated to induce an apparently very absurd question,—do poor people 
ever travel by the rail? The fact that there are Parliamentary trains and 
third class carriages, both cheap and dispensing with any high degree of 
speed or comfort, seems to indicate the existence of persons who cannot 
afford the cushioned luxury and rocket-like rush of the “express.” But it 
is singular to remark one of the effects of an accident on the railroad. It 


_ appears to convert every contused and shaken passenger into a man of wealth, 


of easy circumstances generally, or making enormous profits in his business. 
The uses of adversity are proverbial, and the contingent advantages of a rail- 
road calamity are in a fair way, to judge from the law reports, of becoming so. 
The process is one of transformation ; a party takes his seat, say at Manchester, 
as a person of moderate, indefinite, or even doubtful circumstances. Half- 
way to London there is an “accident,” and our passenger has the double good 
luck, first of being in it, and next of coming alive out of it, tolerably contused 
and shaken. In that case he is a made man. He is transformed into a 
plaintiff in an action against the company, with a claim for heavy damayes. 
His attorney describes him in the brief for counsel as a man of wealth, with 
a past career of prosperity, only exceeded by his prospects for the future. 
Medical evidence proves his present unfitness to attend to business, and the 
company is called on to pay up a sum representing all the property he mighi, 
could, would, or should have amassed but for this unfortunate accident ; and 
unfortunate—for the company—it may really be called. 

The liability of directors to pay colmypr nsation for injuries, caused by the 
gross or wilful carelessness of their servants, is a salutary check ; but if the 
power of making “ claims” be, on the other hand, abused, a prejudice may 
be created against this whole class of cases, and there may be a reaction in 
the minds of juries altogether in favour of the companies. If actions are got 
up more for the sake of the “costs” out of the board than fair compensation 
to the parties injured, public feeling will turn against the “ plamtilfs,” who 
will be supposed only to represent those who see in a railway accident a 
certainty of profits which difiers little in principle from the old practice of 
wrecking, that made an opportunity of disaster. ' 

The root of the abuse, however, lies in the use of “ two weights and two 
measures,” according as the self-valuation may ensure a gain, or avert a loss. 
When claiming “ compensation” of a public body, what solidity of wealth 
there is in a plaintiff! How he pulls down the scale against the company 


with the great profits of his business ° Befur> the accident, his counsel paints 
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him as a quasi millionaire ; that is his weight as he is held up in the scales 


before the eyes of a jury. — 
We should be curious to know what was this wealthy plaintiff's estimate of 


himself in Schedule D of his Income-tax return ! We venture to assert that 
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quite a different weight and measure was employed. That official paper is 
said to be generally filled up in a spirit of extreme humility ; boasting is far 
from it, and exaggeration has no place in its figures! It is more than whis- 
pered that when self-valuation has to lay the basis of a tax, Dives returns 
himself as in a financial condition much nearer to that of Lazarus than the 
world supposes. Yet it judges from rather tangible evidence of wealth. 
There is the town mansion, and the chariot, and the country house, and the 
opera-box, and the good dinners. They denote an income of thousands ; but 
the possessor, like old Weller, “takes no pride out of it;” he infuses no 
ostentation into the self-appreciation on which he is to pay ; but how he can 
lay it on when giving in an estimate on which he is to receive ! 

This second of the “ two weights and measures” is not used only by plain- 
tiffs in actions against railway boards. Mr. Gladstone once stated in the 
House of Commons, that when certain legal offices were abolished, the claims 
to compensation were founded on receipts of several thousands a year. On 
that scale it was awarded ; and the receivers returned their incomes for taxa- 
tion at less than as many hundreds! In like manner, juries should not take 
for granted the statements of the profits of plaintiffs in actions for compen- 
sation. Thus seems to have reasoned the jury ina suit tried last week against 
the North-Western Railway Company. The plaintiff was the managing 
partner in the “Seedling Company” at Manchester, a firm in the calico 
printing line. By the report in the Times, it appears the plaint'ff’s “ clear 
share of the profits of the concern amounted to nearly £5,000 a year.” The 
“seedlings” of this company must surely be very full-grown timber. Yet 
Schedule D shows that the number of trades returning a profit of £5,000 a 
year are surprisingly few. But the head of this firm was applying for com- 

ensation for a contusion sustained in the Primrose-hill tunnel ; the company 
Pad paid £1,000 into court as an adequate amount ; but the plaintiff went 
in, or went on, for greater damages. 

The jury decided that the company had fairly met the case, and had 
paid enough. A contusion on the head is certainly a misfortune, but 
£1,000 is also a good round sum. The plaintiff has, since the accident, 
“had a difficulty in directing his mind to any subject requiring thought.” 
We know many persons who have always laboured under the same difficulty, 
and who instinctively avoid such subjects. We hope in this plaintiff’s case, 
that the inability will be temporary only, and that the gratifying profits 
of the Seedling firm will not in the long run be diminished. Perhaps the 
jury thought that £1,000 was enough for the blow that only produced an 
incapacity so verycommon. “ Difficulty in directing the mind to any subject 
requiring thought!” Alas, it is the normal condition of many thousands ! 

t would be an additional evil result of this evil practice, if, by a not un- 
natural reaction, it were to lead juries to give inadequate damages in cases 
where the sufferers have a real case for compensation. The loss of a husband 
or father to his family, though only of what is called, par excellence, the 
working class, is one that can hardly be measured by money ; in fact, the lower 
the class to which he belonged, the more irreparable, in a pecuniary sense, his 
loss is apt to be. And the very same feeling that prompts us to denounce 
extravagant claims, must lead us also to urge a just and liberal appreciation 
of those which are hi nest and reasonable ; and of cases in which the most 
liberal compensation can be but too inadequate to the calamity which it 
seeks to counterbalance. 


SOME EFFECTS OF GOOD AND BAD HARVESTS. 


Tue weather of late has been extremely favourable to the harvest. Though 
the area sown with winter wheat is unusually small, and though the ears are 
light and the crop in places thin on the ground, an unusual quantity sown in 
spring has compensated for the defect of the winter sowing, and we are 
assured that on the whole the harvest will be tolerably good, and successfully 
gathered in. Dull and declining corn markets in every part of the country 
are certain indications of the general fact. Of late, too, the reports from 
France of the harvest are more favourable, and the French no longer find it 
necessary to come to our well-stocked markets for a supply. After the 
failure of our harvest last year, that we are in a condition to spare anything 
for them in turn, as they have not long ago supplied us, is a remarkable fact 
which reflects credit on our free trade, and confers an advantage both on 
ourselves and our neighbour. We might have reaped still greater advantages 
from that freedom had it not been limited by the registration shilling levied 
on every quarter of corn imported, and only to be avoided by not landing 
the cargo. Necessary as it is, still, like several other little taxes which have 
of late been imposed, its imposition places large obstacles in the way of 
business. It will, however, be a blessing for the nation to be relieved from 
the necessity of importing corn so very largely as within the last twelve 
months, very beneficial as the large import has been. To what it exactly 
amounted, and to some of its effects, we are about to advert. ° 

The quantity of corn and flour reckoned as corn imported in 1860, was 
14,494,976 qrs.; but though this quantity was larger than the quantity 
imported in any previous year, it represents only a part of the imports oc- 
casioned by the defective harvest of that year. To ascertain this we take 
the official accounts of the imports from the end of June last year to the 
end of June this year, and in these twelve months the quantity of grain and 
flour reckoned as grain imported, was 18,484,939 qrs. The value of this 
vast quantity was not less than £38,000,000 ; and the one shilling duty 
yielded a revenue of £924,246. On the average we have imported for 
several years about 11,000,000 qrs. per annum, the cost of which has been 
yearly about £20,000,000, an expenditure no more to be regretted than the 
£34,000,000 we annually pay for cotton. To our defective harvest of last 
year we can only fairly ascribe the increased importation above the average, 
or 7,400,000 qrs., and the cost it compelled us to incur for additional food as 
the extra £16,000,000. Imports to the usual amount we may assume were 
provided and paid for by the ordinary course of trade, and it is only necessary | 
now to state whence came the increased supplies, and how the cost of them | 
was defrayed. 
Of those increased supplies more than one-half came from the United 
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States, which sent us in, between the end of June, 1960, and the =. SS 
June, 1861, 3,030,855 quarters of wheat, and 4,331,604 barrels of ¢.° 
against 140,696 quarters and 514,301 barrels in the twelve months precedi,.,.’ 
The value of this wheat and flour was not less than £9,000,000, oy we es 
to pay the United States for bread stuffs nearly £9,000,000 more at the @; 
of June in the present year, than at the end of June last year, This bon 
cumstance, combined with the political condition of that country, which . 
impeded, to a great extent, the export of commodities to pay for the Fa 
gives us a complete ve ger erga of the large exportation of gold from Englan4 
to America, which took place at the commencement of the year, and Was 
subject of great alarm to some public writers. Its effect, of course, was t 
diminish the quantity of gold in the Bank, and diminish, pro tay, the 
amount of Jegal tender which that body is authorised to issue by law. 7 
contributed, therefore, to keep up the high rate of discount which preyajy,. 
till the week before last, and to check trade in some other and legs Necessars 
direction. “ 

The other half of our increased supplies came from Russia, Prussia 4, 
Hanse towns, Hanover, British North America, Wallachia, and jp ee ) 
quantities from several other places. To most of the places whence ~».. 
these increased imports, our exports, including bullion, have increas.) 
France, however, which for some years annually sent us large quantities ,; 
flour and wheat, required more than usual of her own growth to feed },., 
cwn people, and sent us much less than usual. That she has a good hary. 
may ever be a subject of general rejoicing, for her last two revolutions followe, 
swiftly on the heels of disastrous seasons. We are informed, however, ths: 
the north of Germany, which is already like ourselves suffering consider}, 
from the deranged intercourse with America, is threatened with a defectiy, 
harvest, to add to the difficulties already felt by its people. : 

The most popular political writers seem at length to be thoronghly aya 
that sunshine, tema food to perfection, is of more importance to the cp. 
tinuance of peace and the promotion of prosperity and contentment than any 
other circumstance ; and for economists who trace all the changes in society 
to material welfare, it is quite unnecessary to dwell on the blessings of , 
good harvest. One of the compensations of a bad harvest is, that it increas; 
in one direction the employment of shipping. 

The registered tonnage of shipping, which is one-fourth less than the actu) 
carrying power, required to transport the 18,400,000 quarters of com 
imported, was something more than 3,000,000, The proportion usually 
calculated is six quarters to one registered ton, and therefore more thay 
3,000,000 tons of shipping have been employed, in the twelve months, 1) 
bring us corn. Of this quantity we may assume that 2,000,000 tons is « 
employed every year, and that consequently the bad harvest gave employ- 
ment to 1,000,000 tons of shipping. The registered tonnage of the Empiy 
is 4,251,739, and the total tonnage entered and cleared with cargoes, iy 
1860, which includes repeated voyages and foreign vessels, was 20,837,0ls. 
It is with this latter number we must compare the tonnage employed in 
transporting corn ; ¢n1 it appears, therefore, that the importation of cm 
employed within the last twe've months more than one-seventh of thie total 
tonnage engaged in our trade. This is not work exclusively for our own ship- 
ping. It is wellthat we are helped by the shipping of the world, or we might 
need, under such circumstances as those occasioned by the failure of the 
harvest last year, more shipping than we could command. As the result 
of the failure we must, in the twelve months ended with June, have been 
obliged to employ 1,240,000 tons of shipping more than in other year; 
and had nota large part of the increased quantity required been supplied 
by foreigners, we should have experienced considerable difficulty in obtain 
ing the necessary supply of food. 

Now, to notice the effect of this increased importation of food on the 
supplies of bullion. Between the end of June, 1860, and 1861, we ti 
ported £7,000,000 more than we imported, while in the preceding twelre 
months we exported only £1,000,000 more than we imported. If we take 
the yearly returns, we find that in 1859 we imported £2,000,000, and a 
1858 £10,000,000, more than we exported. The obvious effect, then, « 
the bad harvest was to turn the stream of bullion from coming in to runnil 
out. The cost of our increased imports of corn from the States in the twelve 
months, was nearly £9,000,000. Usually we import bullion from the State. 
In the first six months of 1859 we imported from them £4,280,132, and 
the first six months of 1860 £2,433,281, more than we exported to the 
On the contrary, in the first six months of the present year we have exported 
them £5,895,537 more bullion than we have imported from them. It ma} 
therefore be roughly stated that the difference in our bullion trade with the 
States, caused by our bad harvest of 1860, and their political troubles, 
amounted to about £9,000,000. 

A good harvest here will diminish the loss we must suffer from the derans 
ment of our trade with America ; it will diminish, too, the tonnage require! 
to import food, and allow the labour so employed to be directed to othe 
purposes. Great as is and will be our loss from the interruption “> 
trade with America, teaching us very emphatically how much our prosper 
depends on the successful labour of others, it is at the same time extreme!) 
satisfactory to find at home increased rewards for our own industry, 2%. 
see that many other channels are open and are widening, into which it 
surely be directed. Though we are all united in mutual and age we 
dependence, it is always by our own honest industry that we win all that ¥* 
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NAPLES, AND MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 


Signor Masstuo D’Azecuio, the Piedmontese artist, poet, 
+ : ; : ~ 

and publicist, has written a letter from his retirement at Canner 

solitary shores of the most beautiful part of the Lago Maggiore, to 


. . - .\ a a or a 
Matteucci, the celebrated Tuscan man of science, and (recently) Sem . 
e ae rd 


the slang phrase of the day, made “a great sensation ” in Italy ; but! 


at all events given rise to a vast deal of talk. It would soem Os 

communication was intended as a simply private one, and that ny 

Matteucci has been guilty of an indiscretion in publishing it. In a - 

be that as it may, he would have done better in the interest of his ¢ 

pondent’s reputation had he consigned it to the waste-paper basket. _ 
A day or two after the publication of this unlucky letter, a commu? 
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from Professor Matteucci made its appearance in the journals, crying 
“ peccavi,” and striving to undo, as far-as might be, the mischief done. 
And in truth this was not a little. For the subject of D’Azeglio’s letter had 
heen the eminently volcanic one of Naples. And plain-minded men, reading 
:t without gloss or commentary, understood the writer to recommend nothing 
jess than throwing Naples, and the kingdom of Naples, overboard, and con- 
stituting the new Kingdom of Italy without it. It _ be easily imagined 
with what a chorus of exclamations and hootings such a proposition was 
received by a people, of whom it may be truly said, that the hope of seeing 
{taly one and undivided from the Alps to the furthermost promontory of 
Sicily, is, at the present moment, the ruling passion. ; 
The apologetic letter of Professor Matteucci strives to point out (while 
declaring that somehow or other—the how is not at all ex lained— 
D’Azeglio’s private letter had been printed without his concurrence) that, in 
fact, the writer does not say anything of the sort, but only means to insist on 
the necessity of appealing to the patriotic sentiments of the eae But 
he is hardly more successful in doing this, than in satisfactorily accounting 
for the appearance of the letter in print. It is true that D’Azeglio does not 
make any direct proposition for excluding Naples from the Italian kingdom. 
But neither does he say anything about the patriotism of the Neapolitans. 
And what he does really say certainly seems to imply, logically enough, the 
necessity of acquiescing in the former course. ‘ Naples will none of us,” he 
says. “I see that sixty battalions are needed, and are not enough to keep 
down disaffection in the country. No battalions are needed on this side of 
the Tronto (the frontier line of the kingdom of Naples). I know nothing 
about the universal suffrage, which decided that Naples should be united to 
the Italian kingdom ; but I do know that bullets and bayonets are needed to 
unite them to us now. We have subverted governments and turned out 
sovereigns, proclaiming, as we did so, the principle that no government could 
be legitimate unless in conformity to the will of the governed. And I do 
not see how we can consistently impose a government on a people evidently 
unwilling to receive it ; at all events without once again solemnly taking the 
opinion of the people on the subject.” This last hint, it is to be supposed, is 
the appeal to Neapolitan patriotism, by virtue of which Signor Matteucci 
endeavours to escape from the conclusion to which all the argument of the 
latter would seem necessarily to lead. 


The above sentences, it is to be understood, are not given as verbal quota- 
tions from the letter of Signor D’Azeglio ; but they, for brevity’s sake, con- 
dense and sufficiently express the gist of it. 


Very shortly after the appearance of Signor Matteucci’s exculpatory letter 
to the papers, another letter from D’ Azeglio, bearing date, “ Cannero, August 
l6th,” was published in the Florentine paper La Nazione. It is addressed to 
a friend, who is named only as Signor B. The object of it is to express the 
writer's astonishment at seeing in print his former letter, which was written, - 
as he says, as a private communication to a friend, “ currente calamo.” Signor 
Matteucci, he says, has written to him in despair at the unfortunate publica- 
tion of the letter, declaring that it had been done against his intentions, 
“but the how I do not well understand,’ adds D’Azeglio, somewhat 
saturically. 


“ As to my ideas on the subject of Naples,” he goes on to say; “in the first 
place, I had as much notion of troubling the public with them, as I had of turn- 
ing friar. In the second place, if 1 had had any such intention, I should have 
explained my views in a different manner. I should have thought, moreover, 
that the acts of an entire life, if they had not sufficed to prove that I desired to 
see Italy united in one nation, would, at least, have caused my intelligence to be 
credited with sufficient sense to comprehend that it is better to be twenty-four 
millions than twelve. The question turns on the method of obtaining what is 
“esired, and this is a subject needing long discussion ; whereas I wrote an unpre- 
meditated letter, as one does to a friend. And I suppose that every one is at 
oe to say in such a manner anything on earth that may pass through his 
read. « * * * 

“Until,” concludes D’Azeglio, public questions can be treated in Italy in 
every form and manner, there may be liberty for sensation journals, but not for 
_ = peel It will be as in America,—either pay court to the mob, or ’ware 
synch law.’ 


All this is very true. But neither in his retirement at Cannero, nor in 
the most public square of any city in Italy, is Signor D’Azeglio in the least 
danger of suffering from any exercise of Lynch law in consequence of his 
etter, While, on the other hand, notwithstanding the truth of what he says 
respecting the nature of a private letter, written without much premeditation 
orserious thought to a friend, there is danger that such a revelation of Signor 
D’Azeglio's mode of viewing the Neapolitan question may incline the nation 
and its leading men to think that he is not one of those who might, with 
‘ulvantage, be called to take a prominent part in the government. 


| Signor D'Azeglio appeals to the testimony in his favour furnished by the 
‘tions and opinions of an entire life dedicated to the hope of seeing Italy 
free and united. And no Italian would for a moment hesitate to admit the 
. alidity of the appeal. A life passed, in a great measure, before the eyes of 
vs countrymen, and illustrated by various literary productions, has abun- 
— ae Nig. 8 as a patriot, a gentleman, a scholar, and an 
pPeignt man. t may be doubted whether the same antecedents have shown 

n qualified to become a statesman. His country hold him, with great 
estimate, to be what we call a crotchety mau. 
, as they say ; and the expression implies one to 
selva Brgy —— and unsafe, The present occasion is by no 
1¢ first on which some of these “ideas in the air” have been found 
at majority of his countrymen. And it is 
angerous and chimerical crotchets nourished by 
feasibility and expediency of retaining the Pope, 


‘ He has ideas in the air,” 


Signor D’A zeglio, is the 


rapidly coming to an end, in the kingdom of Naples, to be really what the 
Bourbonist and clerical party have laboured so forge against all 
evidence to make them appear, a protest on the part of the population 
against fusion with the rest of Italy. Signor D’Azeglio says, in second 
vindicatory letter, that he does not receive any Italian newspapers in his 
retirement at Cannero. For a man desirous of arriving at the truth on such 
a point as that on which he has expressed so remarkable an opinion, it 
would seem a strange proceeding to cut himself off from all such means of 
information on the subject as the Italian press has furnished. The reports 
of the state of things in Naples in the best Italian journals, have been full 
and singularly fair and impartial. And it can hardly be doubted that Signor 
D’Azeglio would have been better able to form a correct opinion of the nature 
of the resistance to the king’s government in Naples, if he had condesce.ded 
to permit some Italian pomepegers to penetrate the recesses of his hippy 
mountain valley on the shores of Lago Maggiore. 


Failing such means of information, however, he might have seen much 
cause to doubt the correctness of his views on the subject, if he had admitted 
any of the leading journals of our own press to disturb the solitude of 
Cannero with tidings from the outside world. We must suppose, therefore, 
that the English papers shared the ostracism inflicted on the Italian press ; 
and as it can hardly be believed that Signor D’Azeglio would remain in the 
isolation of Cannero without some means of obtaining tidings from the world 
beyond his mountain valley, we are driven to the conclusion that he accords 
to the French press the monopoly of furnishing such information. Now, in 
that case, supposing him to have confined his reading to a certain portion of 
that press, it is intelligible enough that he should have been misled into 
interpreting the events which have occurred in Naples after the fashion set 
forth in his unfortunate communication to Signor Matteucci ; but beyond 
the circle of the clerico-Bourbonist clique, which has its head-quarters at 
Rome, and the emissaries of it, he will not find any Italian to share his 
views, 

The nature of the disaffection which has shown itself there, and the causes 
of it, are too well understood. Brigandage and lawlessness have always 
existed in that mountainous and thinly inhabited country, under a Govern- 
ment, which not only tended in every way to make all law odious instead of 
respected, but absolutely encouraged rather than made any attempt to sup- 
press it. And these elements of disorder, immensely increased by the dis- 
persion of a large body of demoralized soldiery, have supplied to the enemies 
of Italy, sitting in conclave in the Farnese palace at , tn a means only 
too well adapted to the object of exciting disturbance, and rendering good 
government difficult. We all know, too, perfectly well, the incredibly 
large number of half-paid civil servants, of every imaginable kind, which it 
was the policy of the late Government to let loose — the population, to 
extort from them, by every sort of chicanery and fraud, the means necessary 
to eke out a livelihood ;—we know that all these are little likely to approve 
of the new order of things. But it is too transparently false to be believed 
by anyone, and, it might have been thought, to be asserted by anyone 
except the Bourbonists and their priestly allies, that the lawless violence 
and discontent of such men should be taken to express the real political feel- 
ing of the country. 


Signor D’Azeglio sees, he says, that battalions are needed to support the 

present Government to the south of the Tronto, while none are needed to 
the north of it ; and that is enough for him. But were not battalions equally 
needed by Francis II. to keep down the people, of whom it is now asserted 
that they wish to return to his rule? It is really puerile to attempt to 
deduce such a conclusion from such premises. 
Signor D’Azeglio does not attach any great importance to universal suffrage 
it seems. And many sounder-minded men have expressed their doubts as to 
the value of it, as a means of expressing the real wishes of a nation. But 
can this be a reason for a second time recurring to it! There is, doubtless, 
much truth in all that has been said in derogation of such a mode of disco- 
vering the true wishes of a people. But if ever the result of a popular vote 
could be held to express the veritable will of a nation, it was that pronounced 
by the Neapolitans in favour of fusion with the kingdom of Italy. There 
was no complete and admirably organized system of prefects, sub-prefects, 
and mayors to “ manage” the matter there. 


On the other hand, besides all the powerful influence that must always be 
exercised in such a case by the existence of a pretender to the throne, who 
may yet, for aught the voters know, be successful, and return to reward 
adherents and punish adversaries, there was in the case of Naples the active 
influence of a third party anxious for the rejection of the union with the 
monarchy of Italy ; and this third party had means of action at its disposal 
greater in some respects than those possessed by the Turin Government, and 
yet the result of the voting was what we all know. 

Truly, if ever a nation can be held to have deliberately declared by this 
direct means its will as to its own destinies, Naples did so upon that occa- 
sion ; and those, or rather he—for Signor D’ Azeglio will hardly find a seconder 
for his motion—who would propose a second appeal to the national suffrage 
on the question would unquestionably have infinitely greater reason to 
maintain that the result of such a vote was doubtful now, than there can be 
any pretence for supposing it to have been ambiguous under the circum- 
stances which did in fact attend it. 





—— 


PERAMBULATORS ON THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


“ A QUESTION,” according to Mr. Justice Byles, “of very great importance, 
and one that applied to all the footways in the kingdom,” was proposed to a 
common jury at Bristol last Monday week, and so completely puzzled those 
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twelve intelligent men, that after eight hours’ deliberation, and a vain appeal 
to the judge to be allowed beds for the night, they were discharged by con- 
sent without having arrived at a verdict. The following was the question :- 

“Was a perambulator one of the usual accompaniments of a large class of 
foot-passengers, and so light and small as not to be a nuisance to other pas- 
sengers, or injurious to the soil?” and the circumstances which gave rise to 
the inquiry were briefly these :—A lady, who is doubtless now regarded in 
Bristol and its charming suburbs as the champion of her sex, the admired of 
wives, and the adored of all nurserymaids, was, on the 12th of April last, 
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ssing along a path which leads between Vi i / uare and the Clifton 
owns, and pushing before her a perambulator which contained the usual 

inside passenger. Any one who visits Clifton must have been struck with 
the immense facility which this path offers for a question of “ Right of Way.” 
It is just the path about which such a dispute would arise. It leads between 
two much-frequented thoroughfares ; it is broad enough for use and not for 
ornament, being about the width of a Devonshire lane or a street in Durham. 
Its non-use involves an extra half-mile in the streets,—that is, ten minutes 
more daily in the town, and ten minutes less on the Down. Lastly, it has a 
gate in the middle, and none at eitherend. Passing along this insidious 
read, the lady was stopped by a gentleman claiming the ownership of the 
soil, who, in the Judge’s opinion, “with no malicious intent, but with some 
lack of gallantry,” placed his hand on her shoulder and informed her that 
there was no right of way for vehicles. She, however, with useful agility, 
took up her perambulator and slipped by him. Thus she escaped him for the 
present ; and to teach him manners for the future, she brought an action 
agninst him for assault. 

The fact that the path was a foot-way and not a carriage-road, was admitted. 
It is therefore obvious that the whole issue would be determined by the deci- 
sion of the jury on the question stated above, which may be thus abbreviated : 
--“Is a perambulator a carriage / and if not, what is it?” It is plainly an 
aid to locomotion ; but then so is a walking-stick, and, exceptionally, an 
umbrella. Is it a hybrid between a cripple’s crutch and a mail phaeton ! 
Has it ever been crossed with the common wheelbarrow? The jury could 
nottell. (Can Mr. Buckle generalise it for us ? 

The assaulter and assaulted, the plaintiff and defendant, were quite eclipsed 
by the interesting little appurtenance on the specification of which so much 
depended. It appeared in Court and stood upon the table, occupying a posi- 
tion prominent enough to make a judge jealous; it was the observed of all 
present ; it, in a manner, gave evidence, for it underwent an examination as 
to its width, weight, and general character, when it was declared to be 
is inches in width, 14 lbs. in weight, to be made of wicker-work, and to be 
one-sixth of the breadth of a well-dressed woman. It “convulsed the 
Court ;” and being the last and least subject of trial on the Western Circuit 
this summer, it closed the business of that circuit amid roars of laughter 
from the spectators, abundant raillery from counsel, witty wisdom from the 
judge, and good humour of all concerned except the unhappy jurymen, who 
had to assign the nondescript to a species, amid conflicting evidence, that 
would have bewildered a Linnzus or a Cuvier. Finally, it came out of the 
contest victorious ; maintained intact its indescribability ; defies to this day 
a generalismg age ; and remains one of the few things in England possessed 
of a title of its own and debased by no class name. 

The sensation of “ meeting a perambulator” is known to all of us; but 
have we ever analyzed this sensation! What is the reason of the horror 
with which we all regard this little nondescript?) We know why we shudder 
at a frog, and understand the righteous wrath excited by a gnat’s aggressions. 
Letus endeavour to explain an emotion of which all men are conscious, and 
which bachelors will confess, that occasioned in us by an advancing and 
rampant perambulator. 

First, there is the smallness, the diminutive size of the thing. “ To be so 
pestered with a popinjay!” A contemptible little machine with a long 
latin name appears suddenly round the corner, and darts towards you. 
Shall you stand upon your dignity, and sacrifice your toes? If so, it can 
wound you in that which is to a pedestrian his most sensitive part. Nor can 
you escape ; for if you are in a favourite or frequented walk on a sunny day, 
and particularly inclined to saunter lazily, there the little vehicles swarm. 
They whirr, wheel, and dart around you, each with its idiotic-looking inside 
passenger, ‘‘ solitary in a crowd,” and nodding his head in sympathetic 
unison with the lurches of his conveyance. Has any of our readers ever 
been the first man of the season in a country town to wear the summer white 
hat, and been pursued by the street boys crying after hin— 


** One, two, three, 
Good luck to me, 
There goes a man with a white hat ? ”’ 


If so, he will have felt what poison is added to the sting by the diminutive 
size of the tormentor. Those who do not know these griefs may read Swift's 
description of Gulliver attacked by the Lilliputians. 

Secondly, there is the peculiar motion of the pest. Has any of our readers 
when a child, or even since his arrival at maturer years, been run at by a fond 
parent or playful friend, pointing towards him a finger or stick, which is made 
to vibrate and rotate rapidly in the air, and is going presently to pin him in 
the chest or stomach? This peculiar motion fascinates any one who is not a 
practised fencer, and reduces him to a state of helpless ticklishness, so that he 
stands stockishly ma/lis ridens alienis. A perambulator always advances in this 


— 
“OUTWARD BOUND.” 


RvuTHLESsSLy disregarding the noisy and inharmonious straing of 
gaily-attired itinerant Ethiopian serenaders, we proceed over Tower ahs 
keeping the garden-railings to our right, walk steadily onwards to and, 
stairs. The broad pathway is planted in true Parisian boulevard fashion with 
few dreary-looking young trees, which are stuck at regular intervals int, rt 
ground, apparently with the dismal hope that at. some future indefinj Period 
they may possibly cast a soft cooling shade over the hot, glaring, dusty wai, 
and perhaps become the leafy home of a noisy colony of rooks from the paren; 
settlement at the corner of Wood-street, in Cheapside. , 

We become painfully aware of the fact of our having reached the tive, 
side, by being forcibly seized by the arm, and hearing a gruff voice sing oy: 
“Boat, sir? I’m your man,—only a penny!” an exclamation which ° 
instantly chorused by some half-dozen red-nosed, tarry-looking watermey ,; 
the true Thames genus. A few energetic remonstrances, an Perhaps the 
distant sight of a policeman, free us from the crowd, and we COntinn. 
our way in peace. ; ' 

It is, indeed, a curious and interesting neighbourhood. Tall, substanti,| 
solidly-built piles of warehouses rear their lofty forms side by side yiy) 
ancient public-houses,—old, crazy, tumble-down wharves,—and dingy, @}, 
webby offices, black with the smoke and dust of years. The roadway 
blocked up with carts, vans, and waggons, of every possible shape, size, ,.j 
colour, and which are heavily laden with bales of cotton from Manchest; 
hampers of crockery from Staffordshire, packages of machinery from ¢); 
North, trusses of woollens from Leeds, cases of ribbons from Coventry, carbos, 
of acids, barrels of ship biscuit, boxes of Birmingham hardware, chests \; 
Sheffield cutlery, sacks of corn, tierces of pickled pork, hogsheads of gu, 
hams, sides of bacon, Dutch, Cheshire, and other cheeses, and all the thousyaj 
and one articles of English commerce ; which are continually appearing o 
disappearing under low, mysterious gateways, down dark chasms in the pay. 
ment, or through wide openings in the walls. But it is no easy task for yy 
to observe all these things, because we have to keep a sharp look-out les 
our personal safety be endangered by the too precipitate descent of a heayy 
bale carelessly lowered by means of a crane from the upper storey of tip 
building which we may happen to be passing at the moment. Such accidey: 
are by no means uncommon ; but then the inhabitants, like the fishwomay' 
eels, are “ used to it.” xe 

The atmosphere which surrounds us is unmistakably a riverside one—s 
compound of smoke, tar, hemp, coal, gas, rancid oil, fusty sail-cloth, ani 
similar not over fragrant odours. However, “ what can’t be cured must lk 
endured,” so resigning ourselves to our fate, we proceed onwards and sm 
arrive at the outer quay of the St. Katherine’s Docks,where we find a motley 
assemblage apparently awaiting the arrival of some expected object. 

The scene around us is worthy the pencil of Leech, Tenniel, or Doyle 
Here is an old weatherbeaten sailor lazily leaning his back against the wall 
with his horny palms in his pockets, a short pipe in his mouth, and pethap 
dreamily musing of the olden days, when he was a young sailor, full of lt 


and spirits— 
** Ploughing the waves of the dark-blue sea.” 


There is a ragged young imp dancing barefooted in the sunshine, while his 
equally squalid companions are groping in the mud at the edge of the quay, 
or squatting in juvenile independence on the heaps of stone. Gazing down 
the river, we perceive the glorious fruit of our national wealth and greatnes 
As far as the eye can reach, we behold a dense forest of hulls and masts 
longing to almost every known port in the world, and trodden by humaa 
beings speaking a very Babel of tongues. But we are disturbed in 
musings by a sharp peremptory injunction to “ get out of the way, there 
and turning round, we behold the magnificent hull of a stately Austr 
clipper slowly moving down the lock. In an instant the scene sie 
bustle and activity ; boys run here, there, and everywhere, shouting 
hallooing ; thin-faced, poorly-attired men lean eagerly forward, while ¥ 
await the result with no little curiosity. oe 

Onward comes the ship, calm and majestic, as though conscious of 
strength, and longing to ride with “a conquering sweep” over the oct 
waves. Suilors are climbing up the rigging, bawling hoarsely to each oi 
carpenters and painters are giving the finishing touches to their handiw a 
while the fat black cook grins forth from the door of his “ caboose.” 01% 
fore-deck is a group of Irish emigrants, the men with short Luddeens betwee 
their lips, and the females with shawls wrapped round their heads in 
shape of hoods, but all wearing a listless aspect of stolid indifference 6 ™ 
lazily gaze on the assembled crowd. 

Further on are a number of Germans, with enormous beards and 
| busily engaged in smoking meerschaums of an inordinate length, er 
| gazing at their cleanly but homely-attired wives, who—unlike their’ 


- : : : ‘ ye eS airing the rene 
fellow emigrants—are industriously mending stockings, or repairing the m2 


7? 
whisses 

woth 
or ques, 





same vibratory manner, for the following well-known reasons. The motive 
power is generally a nurserymaid, than whom no creatures are more notorious 
for absence of mind, shop-staring, and soldier-gazing. If you meet an un- 
decided man in the street, how difficult it is to pass him. He will keep 
opposite you. And so is it with nurserymaids. Whichever way you turn, 
the nozzle of the machine, which, in a rakishly-built perambulator, is as sharp 
as a pointed stick or a finger, checks and threatens you. Again, the vehicle 
is guided from behind, and can be driven with as much nicety as a hansom : 


it can therefore pass so near you as always to be within a hair's breadth of 


your boot-tip. 

Lastly comes the fact that we who walk feel towards these nondescripts 
as owners of the soil towards an invading force. Why are wheels permitted 
on the foot-path, and what new thing is this that all safety of the pavement 
has perished! It is true we had once that car of Juggernaut, the old Bath 
chair ; but this gradually died out, at least in the streets of London, and we 
walked our pavements in peace. Is there to be no place of refuge at any 
lower elevation than the knifeboard of an omnibus! Now indeed we can 
sympathize with the foreigner who, at the risk of his neck, declined to walk 
on the pavement, saying, “j'aime la totalité de la rue,” for we have not even 
a portion sacred to the sole of the foot. Let us hope that in all future street 
improvements, those who direct the work will have pity on pedestrians, will 
remember that a new machine has arisen which knew not Benjamin Hall, 
and will assign a special causeway to perambulators. 


| in various articles of wearing apparel. They form an exceedingly  apeaetey 
| sight, as they stand or sit amongst the coils of rope, loose spars, boxes 
with which the deck is encumbered ; and look with filial attention yi 
| an aged man, whose snowy beard proclaims him the patriarch ol the ie 
| Near them is a young man and woman, clad in deep mourning, ve 
_ features bear a look of extreme sadness, probably from recent grié a mee 
| the pangs occasioned by their approaching departure from their Dated 
| On one side of these stand several rough-faced, sun-burnt, big-w2>*" ‘ 
_ sharp-looking, smartly-dressed men ; swearing on every possible ore " 
' and swaggering about the deck. These are gold-diggers returpltc* 
| auriferous fields in search of more wealth. A little beyond 7 a 
crowded mixture of operatives, tradesmen, farm-labourers, 4°" ident 
others ; all communicating with each other in stern, lively, oT » capes 
tones, as the case might be ; while in the midst of them stands the “ 
of the ship. tel B 
With a speaking-trumpet in his hand, he directs the movenen 
seamen, which are much impeded by the continual restlessness ™ | 
sengers who crowd the decks. Suddenly one of the assemblaze o Gad bles 
recognizes an emigrant. ‘“ Good bye,” he shouts. “ Good bye, rT 
you,” exclaims the other. Now the interest of the scene incream 1 
aged woman rushes forward and frantically endeavours to extea' v 
to a young man, who, in his turn, vainly strives to hide his tears ® ¢ 
her a biscuit, and tells her that he'll “ be back soon.” 
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Av, perhaps when the poor worn-out frame of his mother shall 
be at a benettl the cold, damp, rank grass of the churchyard! Then he 
will come back too late to repair the wrongs of the past ; too late to soothe 
the bursting heart of her who never—even when he was most Ln fOr 
that he was still her son ; and too late to console the fleeting spirit with the 
proofs of his sincere repentance. Here is a young female pressing forward. 
“ Good bye, Harry, God bless you— don’t forget me,” she exclaims, clasping 
her poor thin fingers together. “ No, I never will,” is the answer ; and so 
on with many others, till suddenly there is a movement amongst the Ger- 
mans on deck, they whisper to each other, and then silently produce a series 
of brass musical instruments, and raising them to their lips, give utterance 
to a low saddening melody which brings tears to the eyes of the listeners. 
Their fellow passengers become silent, the seamen make less noise, and then 
the humble musicians play the world-famous and plaintive air of “ Father- 
land.” 

Many an eye is streaming now,—many a heart is throbbing with wild 
emotion,—many a hand is trembling as it clutches the rails of the swivel 
bridge,—for out of those who crowd the decks, and those who throng the 
quay, how many will ever meet with each other again! And so goes the 
good ship forth,—through the heavy creaking gates of the lock,—through the 
floating wilderness of coal-barges and small craft,—through the mass of black 
hulls and weather-beaten masts, slowly, but surely, down the silent surface 
of the river, until the last faint echoes of the music are lost in the far-off 
distance. Then the crowd gradually disperses, the hum of the interrupted 
traffic re-commences, the idlers slouch into their old nooks and corners, and in 
a few moments no traces remain of a scene which will occasion many a lonely 
heart to pass the coming night in all the long weary restlessness of sorrow, 

anxiety, and despair ! 











TRACTION ENGINES. 

Iron tramways were long in use before steam power was thought of as a 
means of facilitating the conveyance of heavy loads, and when locomotives 
were first tried, the superior facilities known to be afforded by the tramways 
naturally led to the introduction of iron railways. Still, steam-locomotion on 
common roads was not altogether lost sight of, and attempts were made to 
make steam-carriages for the streets and highways. The advantages, how- 
ever, of the railway were too real and too evident, and the difficulties of 
working steam-engines on common roads so great, and the rate of speed 
attainable so far inferior, that men became enthusiasts in favour of the one 
and totally neglected and lost sight of the other. What the railway system 
has done, and how great the perfection it has reached, its many uses, its 
comforts and conveniences, are too familiar to be dwelt upon, and we turn to 
the other, the neglected side of the question. That of two strong men orice 
should be everywhere famous for his strength and his agility, is certainly no 
reason why the other should be a useless being, why he should not be put to 
the useful work he is fit for. If the world neglect the unrenowned strong | 
man for a time, sooner or later some one will remember him, and point out 
the proper work he is fitted to do. 

Just so, from time to time, a few individuals have thought about the | 
common-road locomotive. It may not be a rival of the rapid engine on the 
railway, but it is a “strong man,” and a useful one. Why should it not be 
put to its proper work ? 

The chief attempts which have yet been made with the road engine have 
been for passenger-traffic, and the prevalent idea has been that of attaining a 
high speed on ordinary ground. There is, however, a very important feature, 
perhaps the most practically important, which has been overlooked, that of | 
substituting the common road, or traction engine, for animal power, in the 
(draught and conveyance of heavy goods. The parts and materials of ma- 
chinery, of buildings, ships, and other constructive works, are every day 
being increased in size, becoming consequently more ponderous, and more | 
and more out of all ratio unmanageable by horse and hand power. Twenty 
or thirty horses, and thirty or forty men, are not only the most expensive 
kind of motive power, but they want the unity of power possessed by a steam 
engine. The horses will not all pull together, the men will not all lift at the | 
same instant, and so some considerable amount of force is lost, or some undue 
‘train arises on a few individuals, and accidents more or less serious occur. 
The way in which Bray’s traction engines have recently lifted and moved 
the ponderous masts and machinery of the Warrior, at the Woolwich 
sockyard, shows the road engine in a new light. It displays it as the pon- 

rous giant walking off with great balks of timber, and carrying with it 
derrick, and wheel, and chain, by which to apply its steam-power in lifting 
the loads from its train of trucks and waggons when it has arrived at its 
journey’s end. We find it doing this in the midst of all the lumber and con- 
‘usion of a dockyard, where the number of horses and men required to do 
the same work could never be employed without the greatest danger, and 
the perpetual fear of accident and loss of life. " iis 
mates the saunter y erase teirtie tae ae eae ae 
bien Whevehe <ill, thmethet taierin then; ui tu wor 8, the other guides 
nape dine Pr a . point is, that animal power is always costing 
Seadienireiien ne nape = work or not, must always be fed, while the 
ice an tere as only to be fed while it is working. Men and horses, too, 

ed on corn, costing six shillings the bushel, the traction engine 
on coke costing a shilling. Z 
neue from me town to another over long distances, the 
dds aut ransit oth for passengers and for goods ; but out- 
ay station, for a circle of many miles of country, and from the 
port and wharf-side loads of corn and timb 4 l Mi ny 

of stones, ores, metals, sheets slates i oi on sienenaameicean aes 
millions of bricks, slates mr ha be ae vars of copper, lead, and iron, 
tables and fruits " may have t , es of cotton, silk, waggon-loads of vege- 
mieion » may ron 0 be brought to the railway depét for trans- 
Sichevinbitentaaeene at it would never be worth while to work steam- 
“it mento ee roads, because wherever traffic enough may 
> Warrant thei > , , . . : 
micht 1 weir use it will be worth while to lay down a railway. This 
oly be true if passengers were the only cause of traffic if tractior 
engines were only fitted for | ie only cause of traffic, or if traction 

both of goods and passengers sor sac But in a district where the traffic 
day, the traction onc eee at require more than one or two journeys | 
Sa ion engine might well be a useful, nay, an invaluable machine. | 

ould he made ler viene h - ’ As nine. 
» Guring the hours it was unemployed upon the road, to | 
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It has been sais 





plough the soil, carry ballast or road-stone, or lime and manure for the land ; 
or, fixed temporarily, it could be used as a stationary engine, and employed 
asa driving power for thrashing or grinding corn, or pumping water. It 
could be put to work at the factory, or used for mining or quarrying opera- 
tions, and in a variety of other ways, according to the conditions and 
wants of the district. It need never be idle ; there can be given to it the 
capability to do any “strong” work whatever: it only costs the food and 
atiendance necessary to do it. 

But it is not only at home that it will prove itself extremely useful as an 
auxiliary to the railway, and as an adaptive mechanical power, but in our 
colonies and dependencies and in foreign countries, it will not only be 
equally available and even more serviceable as a mechanical locomotive 
power, but it will also be an admirable precursor of the railway. The cost 
of two miles of railway would furnish traction engines and plant for fifty 
miles of road; and as money is an essential foundation for railway work, 
and as sufficient money is not always forthcoming on such occasions, 
insufficiency of money means incompleteness, and consequent practical 
inutility of the railway works. While Bray’s traction engines, especially in 
their last and most complete form, could travel over any road, hard or soft, 
wet or dry, rough or smooth, or over even ploughed ground, and would be 
most valuable in semi-barbarous or newly opened countries. ‘For instance, 
in Australia, California, and other gold producing countries, in the inter- 
mediate time between its road journeys, it could be employed at the diggings 
in quartz-crushing, washing, and other laborious operations. 

In the Brazils and Peru metals have to be carried for leagues on the backs 
of mules. The same is the only mode of conveyance in many other coun- 
tries, where the traction engine could be made to do mechanical work first 
at the mines and then be employed to convey the produce to the market. 

Again, in India the cost of locomotion is immense, and during the cam- 

ign in the Punjab, it is caleulated that every soldier cost for this item a 
handved and fifty pounds. By the employment of traction engines, trains. 
of troops that would otherwise be months on the road could be conveyed at 
the rate of some fifty or sixty miles a day to their destination, and be put 
down there in full vigour, and not worn out with sickness and fatigue. Four 
or five of Bray’s engines would easily convey 1,000 or 1,500 men, with all 
their arms and equipments, at from four to eight miles an hour for as many 
hours as would be required for the journey. There would be no stoppage for 
the traction engine as there would be for camels, and horses, and elephants 
and drivers ; there would be no stopping for the traction engine at night to 
sleep. Sleepless and ever-feeding as it travelled on, it would beat any 
quicker-moving but ever-tiring animal power. If even that animal power 
were faster—which it is not—it would be the old story of the tortoise and 
the hare repeated in another form. 

Heavy ordnance and military stores could be conveyed in the same way ; 
and, used for military purposes, it seems capable of averting a prodigions 
waste of money and life. 

Stcam-carriages and read-engines are, however, no novelties. A hundred 
years ago (1759) Dr. Robinson, of Edinburgh, suggested them ; and Cinquot, 
a Frenchman, completed one ten years later. Oliver Evans, an American, 
next attempted the matter, and our own Watt took out a patent, amongst 
other improvements of the steam-engine, for a mode of applying it to wheel- 





| carriages ; but there is no record of his ever having attempted to carry it 
rile . . 
| into practice. 


In 1786 or 1787, Wm. Symington constructed a working 
model (which is still to be seen at the South Kensington Museum) of a very 
pretty-looking steam-carriage. Trevethick and Vivian, Griffiths, of Brompton, 
Gordon, Gurney, Maudesly, Fraser, Hancock, and others, tried various 
inventions or schemes between 1802 and 1831. Gurney was the first to run 
on common roads, and Hancock, in 1833, established, as is well-known, his 
carriages on the Paddington-road, and ran them daily, without intermission 
for more than five months. 

The great difficulty that has always had to be contended against, has been 
the state of the roads. Gurney says that his first carriage, which weighed 
four tons, felt severely the state of the roads, and that, in wet weather, the 
engine was obliged to be worked with the wheels “locked ”—that is, in gear 
with the driving power. In going up hill, too, the wheels had to be attached 


| in the same way, the bite from the driving wheels not being sufficient to 


propel the engine with a load behind it. 

This difficulty of getting a bite or hold by the driving-wheels on the road 
has led to many schemes, such as the use of legs or propellers, wheels ent 
into faces or indented surfaces, projecting teeth, &c., which, more or less, in 
action tore up the roads, and thus, in the persons of the road proprietors, a 
strong antagonism was raised to their employment. 

The greatest improvement in the hold of the wheels on the road, without 
injury to it, and consequently the most efficient traction power, has been 
accomplished by Mr. Bray, who has obtained the means through a series of 
blunt spades, which are protruded through orifices along the centre line 
of the very broad driving-wheels, the large breadth and great diameter of 
which give them very effective supporting power. The driving-wheels are 
not worked direct by the cranks attached to the piston-reds, as in railway 
engines, but they rotate on the shaft (as a common cart-wheel does on the 
axle of the cart), and are worked by a small cog-wheel acting on the cogs 
of the inside of a large tooth-wheel attached to them, and about a foot less 
all round, soto keep it clear of the mud and soft ground when the engine is 
travelling. The power of the steam is thus applied very near the cireum- 
ference of the driving-wheels, and consequently its effective power is con 
siderably increased. 

The iron spades in the driving wheel ean be made to protrude any distance 
at the pleasure of the engine-driver. The shaft to which the eccentric ts 
attached, although it does not revolve with the wheel, is still capable of being 
moved round by a worm and worm-wheel, so that with the projection or 
contraction, so to speak, of the rim of the ece ntric, the spades can be mide 
to project to their fullest extent, or can be drawn in altogether. By this 
very ingenious method they are never proj cted further than 18 abso utely 
required by the softness or the gradient of the road. So far the difficulties of 
traction have been successfully overcome, and an engine capable of tse in the 
most crowded streets and thoroughfares, as well as on the most frequented 
highways, has been produced. 

There now exists no practical difficulty in employing Bray's traction 
envines for numerous and highly-useful purposes, and at one-third less than 
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the cost of horse power. The time is undoubtedly come when these valuable 
machines may be brought into general use for particular kinds of works. 
Once familiar to the public, other uses will arise than those we have suggested, 
and in years to come the memories of the men who have planned, and of 
those who aided in perfecting them, will be properly cherished, like those of 
other honour-deserving mechanicians. 


Oe ee eee 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Tue debate of the 19th July and the speeches of Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Kinglake about Sardinia were bad enough, but Mr. Roebuck’s speech at 
Sheffield was not to be borne ; and so, at last, the Moniteur has taken upon itself 
to speak, and to deny in toto everything concerning the possible cession about 
which so much has been said. But then, as usual when impossible denials 
are made, the wording of them is too exaggerated to carry conviction with 
it, and there are too many persons in the secret to render its being kept 
practically. At the very identical moment when all that passed between 
General Fleury and the King of Turin is perfectly familiar to at least a 
dozen intimates of the Tuilleries, and that the employés of the Foreign Office 
have no longer anything to learn touching the negotiations that have been 
set on foot with M. Rattazzi, the Moniteur, like the Queen in “ Hamlet,” 
“ protests too much,” and lays itself open to the distrust of even Imperialist 
outsiders, when it affirms that it has never so much as presented itself to the 
thouglit of the Government to enter into discussion with the cabinet of Turin 
touching the cession of Sardinia! The strictest orders were given not to 
reproduce the Sheffield speech, and the gentleman who goes round to the 
different journals to “advise” them touching the subjects which they may 
speak of, and those upon which they are upon no account to venture, bas 
made it his most especial purpose to warn the whole pack of hired scribes off 
the Sheffield harangue. Not one word of it has been allowed to be given to 
the readers of the newspapers here, in French. 
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There is a most singular current of opinion sought to be provoked amongst | 


Bonapartists ; it is simply a belief in the existence of a “ coalition” that has 
no reason, no cause. The Emperor feels himself in a very false position. He 
knows that even if he does not resort to actual ageression, hacen keep 
Europe in hot water, and that unless he creates disturbance and agitation, he 
has no chance of making his own people believe he is “doing” anything to 
make them stand high in the world. “ Do” something he must, unfortu- 
tunately ; and to be always “ doing something” is his law. He cannot help 
himself. But then comes the counterpart of all this mischievous activity. 
The world out of doors gets irritated and uneasy, and thinks France is 
“doing” a great deal too much, and, of course, the result is a tendency on 
the part of the outer world to see what can be done to stop this perpetual 
meddling and mischief-making of the Bonapartes everywhere. 


every Continental nation to look about it, and see what it can devise for its 
own secuiity against the common foe, This tendency is clearly recognised by 
Louis Napoleon, for he knows full well that he has done everything that 
should bring it about. But then it has to be considered that the one phan- 
tom which frightens the French beyond all others, is the phantom of a 
“coalition.” Louis Napoleon is afraid of us, for he is a Bonaparte, and he 
knows what is the punishment England inflicts on those who too sorely and 


_ exhilarating victory. 
e : 9 , ~hic ; 
There is no doubt a tendency (there must necessarily be one) on the part of Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill. 
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kingdom of Hungary was, until 1848, always made to concur and combin 
with the possibility. of governing the empire ; the only difference was tj, 
up to the above date the “ constitutionalism” of Hungary was that of the 
middle ages, whereas what is sought for now is that of a “ modern ; 

Noticing 








mentary form.” The sentiments set forth in this letter are worth 
for they emanate from a man whose whole life has been passed in gery; 

the Austro-Hungarian cause. me 

There is no small annoyance excited here by the announcement that 

Clyde is about to be sent by the English Government as a kind of Military 
inspector of the German armies. It is said he goes first to Bruhl, to see 4}, 
manenvres of the Prussian troops ; that he will then proceed to Berlin lat 
Vienna, and thence to the Quadrilateral and Lombardo-Venetia, to ge¢ 4), 
Austrian army assembled under Benedek, and judge of the state of 4,, 
famous fortresses. This is the report here. You will know more of jj, 
authenticity than we can, but the spreading of it in Paris is attended by an 
immense amount of ill-humour. ‘he Emperor (whose health has benefited 
by the waters of Vichy) will pass the winter at the Elysée, while the Tuilleric; 
are being rebuilt. 








REMINISCENCES OF THE SESSION. 


BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


MR. DISRAELT. 


Tue session of 1861 has been one of considerable triumph to the Congo. 
vatives. It is true the Budget was carried against them. If the continuangs 
of the Paper Duty may now be counted by days, those who pressed jt, 
abolition have not the Conservative benches to thank for the boon. On thy 
other hand, Wednesday will evermore be marked with white chalk in the 
Derbyite calendar. The “ battle of the Constitution” was hebdomadally 
fuught between twelve o’clock and six p.m., until the Parliamentary Wedye. 
day came to be considered a Conservative institution—a Court for purginy 
the notice-paper of all rash and innovating measures and proposals, (jy 
Noble Viscount retired into private life on these occasions. The Treasury 
Bench was almost deserted until towards division time, when a few spiritles 
Ministers occupied it for a few minutes, preparatory sometimes to going 
into different lobbies. The “lords of Parliament,” the true “ rulers of tie 
spirits,’ the possessors of three-fourths of the animal life and energy of thy 
crowded House, were the gentlemen on the left of the Speaker’s chair. (y 
the Derbyite benches perched ‘ noble Chanticleer,” whose shrill and cheerfi| 
note made the rafters ring again. The first triumph was on the Chureh-mte 
Bill, when the majority of twenty-nine which carried the second reading 
last year dwindled down to eighteen, on its way to a vanishing point. Th: 
defeat of Mr. Locke King’s County Franchise Bill was a more decisive ad 
It was rapidly followed up by the rejection of Mr 
The Ballot division was a Tuesday 


' triumph, and has not strictly a right to a place in this enumeration, yet i: 


too grossly try the patience of all human nature, and plot harm to the | 


country which only asks to live at peace with the entire universe. But the 
French poor are more afraid of a “ coalition” than of us, because they felt 
it4é weig 

them is that of Russian and German soldiers of all denominations. It is, 
therefore, quite necessary for the Emperor not to appear to the mass of the 
people to provoke a coalition, but to be, on the contrary, threatened by it. 
With this purpose, he is having a six-act drama got up by the eternal 
M. Mocquard, the subject whereof is the campaign of 1814, and in which 
the other continental nations are represented somewhat in the light in 


it ; and the form in which invasion is more closely brought home to | 


| 
| 


i 
| 


ras regarded as a Conservative triumph, as was the rejection of the Nov- 
conformist Burial Bill. On the very day of the Mansion-house banque, 
Mr. Locke King’s Religious Worship Bill bit the dust, and sent the joyou 
Conservatives to Lord-Mayor Cubitt’s hospitable board, to hear Lord Derby 
praise their discipline and promise them the spoils of office. The Wednesday 
successes reached their culminating point in the defeat of the Church-mte 
Bill by the casting vote of the Speaker, when the triumph of the = 
burst forth in uncontrollable exultation. They celebrated in the loudest an 
longest cheer of the session (save one) the defeat of the last of a series 0 
measures “ systematically assailing the Constitution in Church and State, 
every one of which (it was Mr. Disraeli’s boast at the Mansion-house) ha! 
been supported by the Government, but in a manner peculiar and unusts. 


| “Sometimes,” he said, “the Government had voted for these measures ai 


spoken against them; sometimes they had spoken for them and vote! 


which the Chinese “celestials” have been used to represent the “ outer | 


barbarians.” 

There is something wondrously comical in this way of the Emperor's of 
“ getting up” an imitation public opinion by the agency of the stage and the 
Boulevard du Crime ! Whether or not it “ pays” is, I think, a question, but 
evidently his Majesty thinks so, or he would not continue adopting it as he 
does. The shades and springs of Vichy witnessed the commencement of M. 
Mocquard’s dramatic toil, and the “ fall of the leaf” will be probably marked 
by the production of what was elaborated under the patronage of the Goddess 
Hygeia and his Majesty Napoleon III. 

Perhaps at a moment when the London journals are full of discussions on 
the Austro-Hungarian question, and when the Times devotes to it a “leader” 
three days running, it may not be without interest to your readers to see 
some of the opinions expressed thereupon by persons writing from, or 
belonging to, the country. The following is from the letter of a decided Con- 
servative, nay, perhaps more, a liberal Federalist :—“I had hoped another 
form for Austrian liberalism. I did not want the French systematic cen- 
tralizing, narrow-minded democracy—I wanted something quite apart from 
Austria—a species of unity in confederation that should be unlike anything 
else in Europe—original, therefore stable. I am perfectly certain of the 
Emperor's sincerity, but I am not at all certain that he is on the right road.” 
The writer of the other letter is a Hungarian, one of those honest and really 
potitical-minded men who in good or evil fortune stand by the unity of the 
Empire, well aware that for the interests of Hungary nothing else offers the 
slightest chance of durability or practical benefit. 

“ IT am grieved,” writes this gentleman, “ that people abroad should know 
so little of what has heretofore been the juxtaposition of Austria to Hun- 
gary. There is no danger, as some English journals seem to apprehend, of 
any absorption of Hungarian independence in the governing system of 
Austria. The Hungarian Diet Bere on the contrary, enjoy all the privi- 
leges it ever enjoyed before 1548 ; its mode, only, of exercising them would 
be changed. And as to the two knotty points of the levies and the taxes, 
the Diet would not in reality lose on either, for practically its attributions 
on these heads were, before 1848, by no means so extensive as a certain 


party choose to make it seem. Practically the power of governing the 





| claims to lead the great country party. They all know that if they © 


against them.” The Opposition benches were naturally proud of the succes 
with which they had defended the Government against the extreme Liber, 
and had thrown out measures on which the Ministry have gone into the sv 
lobby with Mr. Bright. 5 ie 

To these triumphs may be added the mutilation of the Appropriation @ 
Seats Bill. The House refused to create a new borough of Chelsea and ker 
sington (dreading the possibility of another Ayrton), and then rejected th 
proposal of Lord Enfield, supported by the entire weight of the Governmet, 
to give the vacant seat to the metropolitan county. Meekly, then, did ou 
Noble Viscount announce that the Government were prepared to accep! the 
proposal of Mr. Collins,—against which they had divided the House the week 
before—in favour of giving two additional members to the West Ridin. 
He made still another concession, for he accepted the Opposition propostl ¢ 
divide the West Riding, so as to give the Conservatives a fair chance” 
carrying off the two new seats. A minority cannot be said to have playet 
its cards ill when it can look upon the four new seats as virtually 1's OW" 
South Lancashire, the least hopeful, has turned up a trump card. Birkenhes 
is said to be safe. So is the West Riding. This was rather an untews 
issue for the Ministry. It was hardly worth while, in the equally balan 
state of parties, for Sir G. C. Lewis to bring in a bill for transferring 10 
votes to his political opponents. “7 

But although the Conservatives had no reason to be dissatisfied with ’ 
session as a whole, it was not, I fear, a season of uninterrupted enjoy” 
and congratulation to their leader. Mr. Disraeli “ bears his faculties * 


e . rhe s bi = 
meekly,” so sincerely desires to be courteous to all, and to do what be 
for his party,—which a party-leader, in a system of government by patt!:” 


— th 


doubt considers as tantamount to doing what is best for the country, tt 
at U 


even his opponents do not like to see him undergoing humiliations * | 
hands of his followers. There are, as we all know, moments in the sept | 
public man when, disheartened by the lukewarmness and treachery © ‘db 
tended friends, he is tempted to throw up his mission and retire eae” ; 
field in despair. I shall be surprised if Mr. Disraeli has not two phe 
times this session passed through this phase of martyrdom. He accep” 
rebuffs with great meekness and modesty. If he complains, 1t 1s = 1 
sorrow then in anger.” No one is so ready to admit the slenderness © . 
+ p pula! 
a better leader, or one who possessed their entire and undivided confide? 
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the right hon. gentleman would cheerfully resign the sceptre, and serve where 
he has so long led and commanded. The Conservatives did not require to be 
told by Lord Derby, in St. James’s-square, that “a general who, at a critical 
moment, could not depend on his reserves, was very awkwardly placed,” and 
that “combination and mutual confidence are as necessary in Parliamentary 
as in military tactics.” These are self-evident truths ; and Mr. Disraeli 
keenly felt the necessity of calling his followers together, and setting his 
chief to talk at the recalcitrants. 

Mr. Disraeli’s two hours’ speech on the first night of the session—the greater 
portion being devoted to the Italian policy of the Government—was accused 
of being laboured and heavy. This, however, could not be said of his speech 
on the introduction of Mr. Locke King’s bill for the reduction of the County 
Francise, when he made riotous and exaggerated fun of the repugnance 
manifested by some of the Liberals to the passing of the Reform Bill of last 
year. It was as laughable as a screaming Adelphi farce, to see how our 
Noble Viscount and the right hon. gentleman on the other side of the table 
played into each other’s hands. It wasas if Mr. Paul Bedford, in the cha- 
racter of a grave but satirical elder, had tipped the wink to Mr. Wright as 
an irreclaimable joker to banter and poke fun at some simple and unsus- 
pecting third party. In such wise did our Noble Viscount direct the attention 
of the right hon. member for Bucks to the sort of persons who, under the 
patronage of Mr. L. King and Mr. Baines, were trying to get into the House. 
Mr. Disraeli fastened upon the idea, and convulsed the House with the 
description of the “ hucksters,” not to say costermongers, who were bawling 
their wares before West-end people; these latter having already refused to 
buy of the highly respectable greengrocers and market gardeners who had 
retired from business. In this “ allegory on the banks of the Nile,” the 
Locke Kings and other bit-by-bit reformers were of course the “ hucksters,” 
while the respectable tradesmen who had retired from business were our 
Noble Viscount and his colleagues, who had refused to bring in another 
Reform Bill. Mr. Disrael’s picture of the Blacks and Ellices of the Liberal 
party turning pale in the House in the previous session, when the order of 
the day for Lord John’s Reform Bill was read, and shivering in their shoes 
in the lobby at the mention of a general election, raised shouts of laughter. 
We were in the humour to be pleased, and were not disinclined to admit 
that we were determined last year to have no general election. Our Noble 
Viscount hinted that this resolution was of undiminished force this session, 
and symptoms were not wanting, even at this early period, that the Govern- 
ment intended to trade upon this reluctance, and to rely upon it for pulling 
them through. At this early date also, indications were visible that the 
Opposition had no intention of ousting the Government. Two days after the 
session opened, Mr. Disraeli went out of the way .to defend our Noble 
Viscount’s conduct of the business of the House. On this occasion he again com- 
plimented the Premier ; and, as our Noble Viscount had warned L. King and 
Baines that they brought in their bills with very slender chances of success 
and that they must not expect to receive any facilities from the Government, 
Mr. Disraeli seemed justified thus early in turning round to his supporters, 
and inquiring in a whisper, “ Could we have a better breakwater than 
Palmerston, gentlemen, against democratic innovation ?” 

The Opposition drew “ first blood” against the Government in the division 
upon Mr. Hubbard’s motion, to assess the income-tax in proportion as income 
is available for immediate expenditure. What Mr. Disraeli thought of 
Mr. Hubbard’s proposal may be conjectured by his leaving the House ‘before 
the division. He found it embarrassing, on the one hand, to vote against a 
political adherent and the bulk of his party ; or, on the other, to vote for a 
motion which might tie his hands if he came into office. His lieutenant in 
iiatters financial, Sir 8S. Northcote, went into the lobby with the Govern- 
ment ; yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer was beaten, thanks to the union 
of Conservatives and advanced Liberals, who thus worked off a little of the 
‘rritation which had been caused an hour or two before by our Noble 
Viscount’s facetious speech on Locke King’s bill. 
onde = 4 a ra on the Ministerial benches that 
pat eae efully abstained throughout the session from expressing any 
yipathy with Neapolitan and Papal despotism. He took no part in the 
debate on the Italian policy of the Government raised by Mr. Pope Hen- 
rm This debate indeed did much to strengthen the Government. “Our 
peri “ of ryt rod was a remark not seldom heard from 
> pecs gn - Sa tet to be remarked as significant that during all 
ps! oo bs mt ) : emg? which took place in the months of February 
i fee “ng 6 n , “ee despatches had been laid on the table) 
pale 0, kee e 5 e sen A arliamentary section that did not speak 
“wee es co 7 —- ea the silence was not creditable, nor, on the 
eee neh ae gain, i * ¢ to be “mpage But when an Opposition 
Seies vad ace be oe = oppose he may be taken to approve. With 
her coe caine e oe re ai t be always praising his opponents. 
oe beolaee he. ple a if they are “let alone,” and place their 
ane DSS nent in the silence of the front Opposition 
the Ce aeaell replied Qe _ Bright in the debate on the second reading of 
delivery, yet rah mc a ee speech was powerful and effective in the 
Pte rey ‘vant in matter. The difference in the two speeches was 
; teristic of the men. Mr. Bright always attacks the Church. as ; 
Establishment, with zest. and his anima ay — lurch, as an 

debate. Fin “ahs at oe — rag = unmistakably shown in this 
divided tints of thathann P : nta — = nomination of bishops, the 
brought in to sastify ae as 8 —_ by the “ Essays and Reviews,” were all 
Mr. Disraeli’s es rl rey nconformist > hostility to a Church establishment. 
marked contrast Ae oa. a y nt gongs cheers ; but there — . 
and the reply of the p: n “ _— of the man who really liked the subject, 
the recess. would ot, Me eo ho, in spite of his No-surrender speech of 

» Would giadly shirk the subject of Church-rates as an uncongenial 
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THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


** I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud. 
It is but for atime: I press Gop's lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendours soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom.”’—Roprst Brownina. 


Ir we reflect upon the huge and terrible cloud of vice, sin, and misery 
that hangs over our planet, we shall wonder that Christian men and women 
should believe they serve Heaven by shutting themselves up in religious 
houses to lead an inactive life. There are better things than even a state 
of ecstatic devotion and habits of pious solitude. The man who fights one 
long persistent battle with the crime, filth, ignorance, and irreligion of great 
communities, lives not only a nobler life, but one more in harmony with the 
doctrine of human responsibility as inculeated in Holy Writ than the 
speculative and melancholy Christian who seeks a religious retreat, where he 
may by turns sound the depths of a morbid self-examination, or rise to the 
heights of pious exaltation. 

Man's a king, his throne is Duty, 
Since his work on earth began. 

Orare est laborare. Work is true devotion. “ In all true work,” says the 
sage, “ there is something of divineness. There is sweat of the brow, sweat 
of the brain, and sweat of the heart, which last includes all acted heroisms.” 
The life we have now to sketch has been one long act of heroism, of devotion, 
of Christian philanthropy, shining down into the dreariest recesses of the 
coal-mine, the factory, and the cellar. Of such men are the sacred band of 
the Immortals. 

The name of Shaftesbury is intimately associated with the political history 
and literature of England. The first peer of the Shaftesbury family was 
Sir Ashley-Cooper. In early youth he became one of the most eminent of 
the parliamentary leaders in the Council, and not the least active in the 





field ; yet, when his foresight enabled him to see that the Restoration was 
inevitable, he took so prominent a part in bringing back Charles II., that he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Ashley, and became a member of the 
infamous “Cabal” Ministry. He was afterwards appointed to be Lord 
Chancellor, with the earldom of Shaftesbury. He suffered himself to be put 
forward as the champion of the Cabal and the advocate of their foreign 
nolicy ; yet, when the question between the King and his Commons came to 
™ one of absolute or limited monarchy, and of a Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant Establishment, he deserted the court, and ranked himself among the 
friends of the Constitution. He was the Achitophel of Dryden— 


‘« A name to all succeeding ages curst,”’ 


according to the licence of the poet, but honoured to all time by men of 
English race as the author of England’s second great charter of freedom, the 
Habeas Corpus Act. He also first introduced a bill rendering the judges 
independent of the Crown—a measure which afterwards purified our cor- 
rupted courts of justice. Rapin calls him one of the greatest geniuses 
England had produced for many years ; and Smollett says of him that, not- 
withstanding all his party rage and ruinous ambition, he was one of the 
most able and upright judges that ever presided in the Court of Chancery. 
His grandson, the third earl, the friend of Pope and the other celebrities of 
the Augustan age, was the well known author of the “ Characteristics,” who 
obtained from Voltaire the questionable praise of being “ the boldest of the 
English philosophers.” Ralph relates an anecdote, which is entitled to a 
place among the historic services of this family, and may be cited in support 
of recent legislation in the same direction :—‘ In 1695, Lord Ashley (grandson 
of the great Earl of Shaftesbury), at present famous for his moral tracts 
entitled ‘ Characteristics,’ being returned a member for Poole, in Dorsetshire 
(while the bill for regulating trials in cases of high treason was depending), and 


_ attempting to utter a premeditated speech in favour of that clause of the bill 











topic, did not mae. : 
] 5 did hot party interests summon him to the battle. 
(To be contin ued.) 
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which allowed the prisoner the benefit of counsel, fell into such a disorder 
that he was not able to proceed ; but having at length recovered his spirits, 
and together with them the command of his faculties, he drew such an 
argument from his own confusion, as more advantaged his own cause than all 
the powers of eloquence could have done. ‘ For (said he) if I, who had no 
personal concern in the question, was so overpowered with my own apprehen- 
sions that I could not find words or voice to express myself, what must be 
the case of one whose life depended on his own abilities to defend it?’” 
This happy turn did great service in promoting that excellent bill. 

The sixth earl was tor many years chairman of committees in the House of 
Lords, in the discharge of the duties of which oflice he earned the character 
of a first-rate man of business. 

The subject of the present sketch, Anthony Ashley-Cooper, seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, was born in Grosvenor-square, April 28, 1501. His father was 
the sixth earl ; his mother was a daughter of the fourth Duke of Marlborough. 
From his earliest years he devoted himself to adorn, and in some sort to re- 
deem, a great historical name. He was sent first to Harrow, and then to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he obtained a first-class degree in classics in 1822. Five 
years afterwards, as Lord Ashley, he was returned for Woodstock, the family 
borough of the Marlboroughs, which he represented until 1830, . His ability 
and family interest soon marked him out for office, and in 1528 he was invited 
by the Duke of Wellington to fill the subordinate post of Commissioner of 
the Board of Control, the duties of which he discharged until the resignation 
of the Wellington Administration in 1830. In 1431 he was elected for Dor- 
setshire on the Tory interest, and voted with his party against the Reform 
Bill of Earl Grey. The family estate being in this county, Lord Ashley 
continued to represent Dorsetshire for the long period of fifteen years, 
until the year 1846. During Sir R. Peel’s short-lived administration of 
1834-5 he was a Lord of the Admiralty. In the spring of 1535 he, with 
his colleagues, retired from office ; and it was about this time that he be pen 
to devote himself to those philanthropic and self-denying labours to 
improve the social condition of the toiling masses, with which his name is 


honourably and indissolubly associated. 


Lord Ashley's earlier attempts to inform himself and to instruct his fellow- 


countrymen upon the actual condition of the labouring poor, were not untinged 


with party spirit. He 


belonged to the Tory party. He represented an 
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icultural county. And when he made the a with denunciations 
of the misery, the ignorance, and the long hours of labour of factory operatives, 
something of party triumph was felt by the class to which the young noble- 
man belonged. The manufacturers stoutly denied many of his allegations. 
They told him and his class to look at home, and affirmed that the wages of 
families engaged in factories amounted to twice and three times the sum paid 
to the Dorsetshire labourers. Yet Lord Ashley returned again and again to 
the charge. He was never weary of pointing to the hidden vices of the 
factory system—the squalid homes, the maimed, mutilated, and stunted 
children, the heathenish ignorance of the parents, and the terrible neglect 
and unconcern of the mill-owners, in regard to the moral, social, and spiritual 
condition of their operatives. For a series of years Lord Ashley was the 
most unpopular member of the House of Commons among the capitalists of 
the manufacturing districts and their organs of the press. 

On the death of the lamented Michael Thomas Sadler, M.P., Lord Ashley 
took charge of the Ten Hours’ Bill. Session after session he continued to adduce 
irrefragable testimony in proof of the necessity for legislating to protect women 
and children against excessive hours of labour unsuited to their tender frames. 
The manufacturers met the agitation by a formidable organization. They 
declared that any reduction in the hours of labour would be fatal to our 
manufacturing supremacy ; that our capital would take to itself wings and 
flee to foreign countries ; that our mills would be shut up, and the operatives 
turned into the streets. Successive Ministries believed these prophecies, 
and hesitated to incur the tremendous responsibility of assenting to the 
Ten Hours’ Bill. Wellington, Peel, Graham, Russell, Sir G. Grey, and almost 


all the leading statesmen of the day opposed the bill. Those who survived the | 
passing of the bill have lived to rejoice that public opinion was too strong for | 
them, and have had the manliness to avow that they were mistaken in their | 


opposition. The gratitude of hundreds of thousands of operatives to their 
untiring advocate was unbounded. He received several ovations and addresses 
when he visited the manufacturing districts. To the factory ——- of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, &c., he had but one advice to give, namely, to apply 
to purposes of religious progress and intellectual improvement the leisure 
which the Legislature had enabled them to rescue from toil. 

Lord Ashley's consistency and perseverance were worthy of the great 
cause he took in hand. He refused to join Sir Robert Peel’s Administration 
in 1841, because that statesman refused to countenance the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
although he aceepted the post of one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
which he held until 1847. His official independence probably sharpened his 
political insight. In 1846 he, with his father, supported Peel in the abolition 
of the Corn Laws, being influenced, it is believed, chiefly by the great 
authority of the Duke of Wellington, who affirmed the existence of a Con- 
servative Ministry, such as Peel's, to be of greater importance than the Corn 
Law, or any other law. Lord Ashley’s adherence to the Prime Minister cost 
him his seat, but it was the event which, above all others, convinced friends 
and foes alike that the knell of Protection had been rung. In February, 
1846, Lord Ashley and his colleague, Mr. Sturt, accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and six months afterwards their Protectionist successors heard 
the royal assent given to the Corn Law Abolition Bill. 

From February, 1846, until the general election in 1847, Lord Ashley was 

without a seat. When the opportunity offered, he was invited to contest 
ath against Mr. Roebuck. He now appeared on the field asa “ Liberal 
Conservative ;” his religious bias, which has always leaned to the Evangelical 
party in the Church, gained him many partisans in that city, and by a very 
considerable majority he was returned at the head of the poll. The contest 
being one of the first and most memorable of this general election, made a 
great sensation throughout the country. Lord Ashley represented Bath until 
1851, when he succeeded to the Earldom of Shaftesbury on the death of his 
father. 

tie now began to take a more prominent part in connection with various 
religious, social, and philanthropic societies. A mere list of the associa- 
tions, religious and secular, with which he is in some way or other officially 
concerned, would fill a column. Almost every scheme having for its object 
the physical, moral, and spiritual improvement of society, has in him an 
influential patron, who is ready to advocate its claims on the platform or 
in Parliament. That valuable institution of modern times, the Ragged 


School, may be said to owe its prosperity, if not its origin, to Lord Shaftes- | 


bury’s energetic and self-denying labours. He appears to have adopted the 
saying of Archbishop Tillotson, that “there are several ways of reforming 
men— by the laws of the civil magistrate, and by the preaching of ministers ; 
hut the most likely and hopeful reformation of the world must begin with 
children.” He is also the kind and judicious patron of the Shoeblack 
Brigade, which has rescued hundreds of outeast and destitute boys from 
the paths of vice and crime. He has likewise, with characteristic zeal, 
tuken an active part in the children’s Reformatory movement. It cannot 
le denied that these labours have borne practical fruit in diminishing the 
nuinber of juvenile offenders. How much spiritual good they have effected 
will never be known on this side the grave. His is the hopeful Christian 
sentiment ; 
The darkest night that shrouds the sky, 
Of beauty hath a share; 


The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there. 


Lord Shaftesbury has been one of the chief promoters of the Labourer’s 
friend Society, and the useful movement for providing Model Lodging 
Houses for the London poor owes much to his efforts. So, also, does the 
benevolent project of erecting Drinking Fountains, which has been attended 
with so much success, that about one hundred and fifty fountains, in various 
parts of the metropolis, now supply pure water to the public. The sanitary 
question and its influence upon morals and social progress could not have 
escaped the notice of one who is familiar with all the low dens, the pesti- 
lontial haunts, and the fever districts of the metropolis. The Lodging-houses 
Act has already worked an immense improvement in this class of dwellings. 
ihe Cemetery Act, by which interments were prohibited within a certain 
radius from St. Paul's, likewise found in him an eloquent supporter, and the 
i\oble earl was indeed named a Commissioner for carrying the act into execu- 

nm. He is one of the leading members of the recently-founded Social Science 
\ssociation, for discussing reformatory, sanitary, and other cognate subjects. 
lord Shaftesbury may be constantly seen in the most out-of-the-way and 
obseure districts of the metropolis. On one occasion he devoted a whole 


. F ——————— 
week in visiting from house to house, with a city missionary, the 
wretched homes, and the haunts of vice and crime, that abound in the mon” 
Babylon. The noble earl became a Quarterly Reviewer on the occasio 
described, in a graphic and interesting article, the scenes he had wj my aad 
The publisher acknowledged the value of the article by a cheque for £3 
which the writer gave to the city missionary by whom he had bee’ 
accompanied. D 
The Earl of Shaftesbury’s religious tenets and religious influence desery 
separate mention. As has been mentioned already, he belongs to the Evangelic,) 
party within the Church of England. He is a prominent member of aj 
Church societies which are founded on a broad basis. He accepted Without 
hesitation the presidency of the Church Pastoral-Aid Society, the Society 4, 
the Conversion of the Jews, and the British and Foreign Bible Society. Ri. 
culiar pleasure appears to be in bringing together, upon a common 
Brengulieal Churchmen and Evangelical Dissenters, to stem the tide 
ligion and infidelity. He attends the meetings of the Protestant Allianc 
He has also taken the most prominent part in the special religious S€TVices in 
Exeter Hall, which led to the Sunday evening services in St. Paul’s Cathedy,) 
Westminster Abbey, &c. Believing that men who are quite inaccessible ;; 


of irre. 





reason and religion are easily led by the affections, he and other members , 
the Evangelical Alliance have invited the working classes to hear the Gospe| 
preached in the minor theatres. Lord Shaftesbury defended the expediency 
of this step in the House of Lords in a masterly and unanswerable spec¢} 
| and quoted the evidence both of the officiating ministers and the police ;; 
_ show the orderly behaviour of the audience, and the change of condye: 
evinced by many hardened characters whose hearts have been touched }, 
these ministrations. A religious periodical, the Christian Cabinet, statés 
that— Two days after the delivery of his speech, his lordship took }j, 
family to one of the theatre services on the Sunday evening, and himgel 
read the Scriptures preparatory to the preaching of the Rev. H. D. Northrop, 
the American Evangelist. On leaving the theatre after service, hundreds of 
the neglected poor of London pressed round his lordship to shake hands wit), 
him, and to thank him.” 

To the Earl of Shaftesbury’s influence the principal ecclesiastical appoint. 
ments since Lord Palmerston’s return to office have been very generally 
attributed. The earl is the zealous opponent of all Romanizing tendencies, 
and Puseyite and High Church pretensions have been so steadily discoup- 
tenanced by the Premier, acting, as is supposed, under his advice, that some 
little jealousy has been caused by the “ bishop-making” of this religious coup- 

_ terpart of the English Warwick of the middle ages. The Earl of Derby has 
himself joined in these reclamations, and has protested against the practi: 
of appointing bishops exclusively from one party, and that perhaps not the 
most learned, in the Church. 

Carlyle says that “ at all turns a man who will do faithfully needs t 
believe tirmly.” If Lord Shaftesbury were not a firm believer in the religious 
principles he professes, he would not at this moment wield an influence in 
England greater perhaps than that exercised by Wilberforce in his best days, 
His zealous labours have been powerfully seconded by oratorical gifts of no 
mean excellence. In person he is tall. His action is dignified, his voice 
impressive, and suited to the solemnity of the topics with which he mostly 
deals. He has great natural fluency, but the perorations of his more im- 
portant Parliamentary and platform speeches betray marks of careful and 
thoughtful preparation. The richness and variety of the mere politician 
would seem out of place in his speeches. He is an orator who never unbenés 
He never seeks to raise a laugh, or to indulge in a jest. The solemn verities 
which occupy his thoughts and colour his whole being, give elevation to lis 
sentiments, and a peculiar character to his parliamentary efforts. His hea! 
is large, his face being of unusual length. His features are strongly marked, 
and are of a grave though pleasing character. His place in the House «i 
Lords is on the same bench above the gangway which is occupied ly 
Lord Brougham and Lord Ellenborough. On the last day but one of the 
present session Lord Shaftesbury addressed the House upon his favounte 
topics—the terrible effects of too many hours of work, of defective workshop 
and factories, of nightwork, and of the treatment of children by their 
employers in trades and manufactures not already regulated by law. 4! 
address to her Majesty was agreed to on the motion of the noble earl, a0 
with the consent of the Government, praying her Majesty to give directio™ 
that an inquiry be instituted into the employment of children and yow: 
persons in trades, &c., not already regulated by law. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s habits are methodical and business-like. Every mom 
ing the postman leaves at Grosvenor-square an enormous mass of correspon’ 
ence of the most heterogeneous character. Dozens of reports of religious a 
charitable associations, applications for patronage and support for ne 
philanthropic schemes ; communications from benevolent persons, detailinz 
the success or failure of particular institutions ; a deluge of begging letter 
beseeching pecuniary aid, each morning cover Lord Shaftesbury’s library table 
and demand his attention. Not seldom among these letters is some ill-spet 
misshapen, clumsily-folded sheet, sweeter, perhaps, to the Christian philas- 
thropist than all beside, from some reformed profligate. Some shepherd Jat . 

' small farmer in Australia or New Zealand, once, perhaps, a shoe-black eclyst 
inmate of a reformatory, or some toiling factory operative has yielded to ‘ 
irresistible impulse, and has sat down, with a heart full of gratitude, to as 
the noble philanthropist for means and opportunities of grace and goodnes 
which God has prospered, and of which the seeds have fallen in no wgh"" 
ful soil. There is, perhaps, no living social and religious reformer who “ 

| received agreaternumber of these epistles than Lord Shaftesbury ; and cortaln? 

_ none who prizes them more, or has derived greater encouragement from "" 

| to persevere in the noble work to which he has been called. - vi 

| Another class of letters show less consideration than the religious ail 
| might be expected to evince. Persons of rank and influence receive — 
| applications for subscriptions to charitable and religious objects, but ot 
| which are showered upon Lord Shaftesbury’s table would require an 1°" 
| little less than regal for their favourable consideration. hen 
| During his father’s lifetime his means were very limited ; and it pore” 
matter for surprise that Lord Ashley was able to achieve so MW” | 
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comparatively restricted means. His accession to the family estates ©” 


° e ° nor ‘ is rive 
him, of course, a very large increase of income, but the appeals to te chard 
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benevolence have ever been out of all proportion to his means. 
| is to be built or endowed in the remotest districts of the country, 
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school is to be founded, if a charitable bazaar, or dinner, or testimonial is in 
agitation, or if money is wanted for any religious or charitable purpose 
whatever, Lord Shaftesbury is usually one of the first to receive a circular 
and an appeal for pecuniary aid. A Croesus might go distracted in the midst 
of so many urgent and bewildering calls upon his purse. A glance at the 
subscription lists of the various metropolitan charities will show that he 
devotes a large proportion of his income to benevolent and religious objects. 
But there is a limit to the pecuniary ability of any individual, and cases of 
private distress and misfortune, and applications for donations to oe? 
funds, &c., would often be made with more propriety to the charitable an 
wealthy residents of the neighbourhood in which the parties reside. 

As soon as the day’s correspondence is cleared off, or put in train for reply, 
the Earl is ready to receive the deputations or individuals who may have 
appointments with him. Frequently he has board or committee meetings to 
attend at the City or West-end, in connection with the associations under 
his patronage. During the “ May meetings” he is frequently called upon to 

reside over large assemblies in Exeter Hall. When Parliament is sitting, 
is punctual in his attendance ; yet he often leaves their lordships in some 
less important deliberations in order to take the chair at the anniversary 
meeting of some benevolent or religious association held in some obscure 
church or chapel. During a great portion of the year there is, we understand, 
scarcely a night when his presence is not claimed for a moral or religious 
movement in some district or other of the metropolis. Last winter, when 
the Poor-Law broke down in the metropolis, and the police-offices were 
thronged with the starving and destitute poor, Lord Shaftesbury was foremost 
among the benevolent persons who sought to alleviate the misery of the 
houseless and indigent Fae 

It must have been observed that, first among the Conservatives, and more 
recently among the Whigs, Lord Shaftesbury has had unusual opportunities 
of obtaining important political place and power. On the formation of 
Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet, in 1841, he declined, as we have said, a high and 
lucrative Ministerial post, because his acceptance of office would have 
been incompatible with his advocacy of the Ten Hours’ Bill. When Lord 
Palmerston formed his Cabinet, in March, 1855, the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster was offered to the subject of this memoir, and by 
him declined. It was stated that the wide difference of religious opinion 
existing between Lord Shaftesbury and the High Church section of the 
Cabinet, including Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert, prevented this 
arrangement being carried out. We have, however, reason to believe that 
the cause alleged is not the correct one. Perhaps the noble Earl declined 
political office because he feared that some of his philanthropic and religious 
coadjutors would not be able to act with him with equal pleasure and con- 
fidence as if he were to remain unfettered by office. 

Lord Shaftesbury was nominated by Lord Palmerston, in 1856, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Dorset. He is, and has been for some years, Chairman of the 
Lunacy Commission, in which capacity he has effected many useful amend- 
ments in the management and condition of the insane. 

sy his marriage with the Lady Emily Cowper, step-daughter of Viscount 

Palmerston, Lord Shaftesbury has four surviving sons and four daughters. 
His eldest son, Lord Ashley, M.P. for Cricklade (who previously had sat for 
Hull), was born in 1831, and married, 1857, the Lady Harriet, only daughter 
of the Marquis of Donegal. He entered the navy in 1848, and served in the 
Black Sea and the Baltic during the Russian war, but has since left the navy, 
and is now captain in his father-in-law’s regiment, the London Irish Rifle Volun- 
teers. Lord Ashley, it is scarcely necessary to observe, has had ample oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the condition and wants of the humbler 
classes, and his future career is regarded by the religious world as bright with 
promise and with the desire to follow in his father’s footsteps. Sir James 
Graham, in the House of Commons, recently made a graceful allusion to Lord 
Ashley, in avowing that he had been mistaken in opposing his father’s Ten 
Hours’ Bill, the benefits of which he now fully acknowledges. The Christian 
philanthropist had been wiser than the statesman, and the political economist 
felt coustrained to confess that there was something still wiser than political 
economy, as usually interpreted. 

A career of practical and enlightened Christian philanthropy extending 
over so many years, involving so much that is self-sacrificing, self-denying, 
and repulsive, and so successfully directed to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the indigent, the helpless, and the miserable, cannot be paralleled in 
the annals of the British peerage. High Church may quarrel with Low Church, 
and Roman Catholies with both ; but all must admire the constant care and 
patience, the earnest thought, and the zealous endeavours which Lord 
Shaftesbury has brought to his high and sacred aims. The habitual sacrifice 
of lis own tastes and wishes on the altar of Christian duty will be manifest, 
when we remember the neglected and destitute classes, the erring and the 
fallen, among whom his ministrations have chiefly lain. The works of 
benevolence which he crowds into a single year of his existence, must lead every 
triend of his species to pray that a life so valuable may long be spared to 
alleviate the wants of suffering humanity. The monument and epitaph of 
‘uch Inen has already been written by the poet in the noble lines :— 

*€ We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest— a¢ts the best.” 





MEETING OF THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT EXETER.—(Continven.) 





> , 
é. ao to the meeting of the Association, the local committee had 
ep yy, temselves successfally in collecting together a temporary Museum 
lca iquities, which were arranged in the large room at the Royal Public 
“votus,—the room, in fact, at which the evening meetings were held. It 
naiete l of Roman antiquities, such as bronze statuettes, pottery, &c., found | 
soy ccter , ot a considerable quantity of coins and medals of various | 
..-» > OF humerous interesting medizval carvings in wood and stone, and 
,-, i tutity of other subjects of medieval art and manufacture ; of rubbings 
* }fasses ; of a variety of muscellaneous objects; and of a collection of | 
nuings and drawings of ancient buildings in Exeter and its neighbourhood 
have been altered or destroyed. Perhaps the most interesting 


, cer- 


tainly the most remarkable, of the objects thus exhibited, were two moulds, 
apparently of granite, for casting the leaf-shaped bronze swords, which anti- 
quaries have supposed to be British, but which, as well as the so-called 
bronze celts, and other similar objects, we have no doubt are Roman. The 
moulds for the celts are not uncommon ; but we do not recollect having ever 
before seen an example of a mould for a sword found in this country, and we 
think that these deserve more particular mention. The largest of the two— 
there is a little difference in their size—is represented in our cut, where we 


Fig. 1. 


























have, in fig. 1, the two parts of the mould, open ; in 2, a section of the 
mould when put together ; and in 3, a section of one side of the mould of 
the size of the original. The dimensions are :—Length, 243 inches ; breadth 
at the butt end, 2% inches ; greatest diameter, 3 inches, at 5 inches from the 
butt end. At the side of the mould of the sword are five long parallel 
grooves, the object of which is not very clear, for they are not found in the 
other mould. These sword moulds, which were exhibited by Mr. W. Buck- 
ingham, of Exeter, were found at Chudleigh Knighton, Devon, about ten feet 
under the present surface of the ground, and are now in the possession of 
Mr. J. R. Davy, of that place. 

Among the Roman antiquities in the temporary Museum may also be 
noticed the five Roman statuettes, or Penates, in bronze, exhibited by Mr. 
Pettigrew, and described by him in a short paper. They consist of a Ceres, 
two Mercuries, a Mars, and a figure supposed to be Apollo; and are 
said to have been found, among a quantity of Roman pottery, in an 
excavation at the corner of Broadgate, in Exeter, many years ago, and an 
account of them was given, in 1779, to the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
and printed in the “ Archzologia,” by Jeremiah Mills, then Dean of Exeter. 
They were purchased in London some years ago by Mr. Pettigrew, and are 
now in his possession. 

It is in this manner that the antiquities, which have been found in 
abundance in the city of Exeter and its neighbourhood in past years, have 
nearly all been scattered abroad and lost ; and it was proctbont remarked by 
the antiquarian and other visitors on this occasion, as a subject much to be 
segvihted, that so important a city as Exeter should have no Museum of its 
own in which objects like these, now temporarily brought together, might be 
permanently deposited. It appears that some of the more enlightened of the 
citizens have recently made some exertions to promote the formation of a 
Museum which shall put their city on a level with the other cities and towns 
of England, many of which,—-such as York, Shrewsbury, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Saffron Walden, &c.,—possess large Museums of the most interesting 
character; and it is to be hoped that the remarks made by Sir Stafford 
Northeote on this subject, in his opening address, will help to promote this 
desirable object. 

Sir Stafford’s address was one of the remarkable features of the week, and 
has provoked criticism from more than one of the London papers. It was 
effective, and told extremely well upon the audience ; but in archeological 
character, which is all we have to consider, it was not of a very high degree 
of excellence. Somehow or other, he occupied himself almost entirely with 
the primeval monuments of the county, which were those least prominently 
brought forward in the archeological proceedings of the week, and he con- 
trived to revive a rather considerable number of notions about Phoenicians 
and Celts which have been exploded over and over again, and are now held 
by no sound antiquaries. We can hardly seriously harbour the notion that 
we owe Devonshire clouted cream and cobwalls to the Phoenicians, as 
has recently been maintained by a writer on this subject. Sir Stafford 
made some neat and judicious remarks on the character of the true arche- 
ologist. ‘‘ There is,” he said, “this that is peculiar in this kind of study ; 
and it is, I really think, an indication that archwology may be made a very 
fine and noble training for the intellectual powers and for the judgment of 
man,-—-that you have to combine such different qualities in order to make a 
perfect archxologist. You require not only a great amount of knowledge,— 
that, I am aware, is essential, with a great amount of industry, necessary in all 
studies, —but require a combination of imagination and of judgment, of enthu- 
siasm and of scepticism. You want two kinds of archwology, positive and 
negative. You want poets and you want critics.” After some allusions to the 
theories of the county historian, Polwhele, Sir Stafford went on to say, “ If 
you had criticism only, you never would discover anything. Invention and 
discovery, after all, are very closely related ; but you want to discover, you 
don’t want to invent,—and the great danger is lest discovery should run into 
invention, because some habits of mind will no doubt lead persons from one 
to the other. We must take great care that we neither repress and chill the 
discoverer by throwing cold water and looking with a smile upon his ex- 
travagances ; nor, on the other hand, allow ourselves to be led away by 
those extravagances. That is the great use of such societies as the present. 
They come down with a large accumulation ot experience ; they are able, in 
the first place, to do much service in the district by exciting an interest. 
They cannot themselves—it is utterly impossible in the short time they 
have—make any great amount of discoveries. But what they can do is this : 
they can excite m the minds of a large number who live on the spot an 
interest in the subject which they themselves take an interest in. They can 

set these people on the track of discovery, and then, when discoveries or 
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sup discoveries are made, the Association come from time to time to | 


see how their disciples in the provinces are going on, reviewing the work, 
and ascertaining whether there is anything in all this matter collected, 
taking up the heap of sand and sifting it to see if there are a few grains of 
gold in it.” The president of the Archzeological Association closed his address 
with some very strong remarks on the backwardness of the citizens of Exeter 
in preserving their antiquities and in promoting science, and pointed out the 
advantage, and even the necessity, of establishing a local Museum of antiqui- 
ties. To this we may add another complaint, which was frequently repeated 
by the visitors, that the authorities allow a mass of unsightly buildings to 
remain in the Close, which block up the finest view of the Cathedral. 

We have already stated that the subject of primeval antiquities, by which 
term English antiquaries generally entnitend the antiquities of the Ante- 
Christian period, i. ¢, of the Britons, Romans, and Anglo-Saxons, previous 
to the conversion of the latter to the Christian faith, did not hold a very 
prominent place in the proceedings of the Archzological Association at 
Exeter. Four papers, however, were read on subjects belonging to this 
branch of our national antiquities, of which three related to that indefinite 
class which have been usvally called British and Druidical, because nothing 
is known about them which would enable us to ascribe them to any particular 
period or object. We notice first of these, on account of the high scientific 

yosition of its author, the paper on the Druidical monuments on Dartmoor, 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who seems desirous of reviving the old notion 
that the cromlechs and stone circles were altars and temples, instead of being 
burial places, and he appeared to us to have done little more than revive old 
arguments, which have been refuted. Thus, when he argued that the finding 
of a sepulchral interment within a circle of stones does not show the inclosure 
not to have been a temple, alleging that it is known that people did bury in 
holy places, he appears to have overlooked the real circumstances on which 
antiquaries have now decided they are tombs, not merely that remains of an 
interment have been found within a circle, but that sepulchral mounds, or 
barrows, have been repeatedly excavated, and found to cover a so-called 
cromlech and circle, the cromlech forming the sepulchral chamber and con- 
taining the deposit, and the circle serving to define and perhaps to support 
the mound. The best of the papers of this class was that of a local investi- 
gator, Mr. P. O. Hutchinson, “ on the hill-fortresses, tumuli, and some other 
antiquities of Eastern Devon ;” the author of which at least gave very correct 
and minute descriptions of the remaining monuments of this description in 
that part of the country, with full information on all the circumstances con- 
nected with them, and this from personal surveys and from long acquaintance 
with the neighbourhood. Mr. Vere Irving’s paper on the ancient camps, 
earthworks, and fortifications in Devon, was not made from personal inspec- 
tion, but his remarks were judicious and implied a more general study of 
the subject. We have already alluded to Mr. Pettigrew’s remarks on the 
bronze statuettes of the Roman period and on some other Roman anti- 
quities found in Exeter. The subject was treated briefly, but judiciously. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harding's paper on the coinage of Exeter also treated 
at some length on the Exeter antiquities of the carlier period, although he 
discussed chiefly the coinage of the city at a later date. 

As the papers on primeval antiquities formed no very important part of 
the business of the Association, neither did monuments of the primeval 
period attract any of their attention during the excursions of the week. In 
fact, there are few of these in the immediate neighbourhood of Exeter, and 
it was only on the Monday which followed the meeting that they joined the 
Teign Natural History Club to explore the “ Druidical” monuments on Dart- 
moor. The weather proved most favourable, and above thirty members of 
the Association and their party left Exeter early in the morning, in two 
carriages, each drawn by four horses. The route had been altered from the 
original programme, and it was after a long and rather tedious journey that 
they reached Teigncombe, where they were joined by a number of ladies 
and gentlemen, representing the Teign Naturalists’ Field Club. They first 
examined the few stones which formed the remains of an ancient but small 
chapel in that neighbourhood, which had been taken down in the reign of 
"dward ITI. Thence they proceeded up a steep lane, bearing the aspect of 
a dried mountain torrent, and called Feather-bed-lane, which brought them 
out upon the bare common, not far from an interesting circle of stones. They 
went thence, under Kester, to the “ Druidical” remains at Round Pound ; 
thence to the Clam-bridge on North Teign ; and thence, straight over the hill 
to the common above Fernworthy, where they dined in Fernworth circle, a 
monument of this class consisting of twenty-seven stones. The members of 
the Association and those of the Naturalists’ Club then took their leave of each 
other, and the former walked to Fernworthy, where the carriages waited to 
take them back. A paper on the Druidical remains on Dartmoor was read 
by Mr. Ormerod. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

*ASSENGERS along some of the quieter London streets, the houses in which 
are protected with a coat of paint over some portion of their exterior, cannot 
fail to be struck with a remarkable appearance, presented at irregular intervals 
by the painted surface. It seems as if some gigantic brush, dipped in thick 
brown mud, had been roughly passed over the modest drab or stone coloured 
walls, and had left a dirty stain wherever it touched. Further notice 
shows that this disfiguring stain is applied with no apparent order. Some 
houses have the parlour windows surrounded by two or three daubs of brown, 
whilst for a hundred yards on either side no trace of stain can be observed : 
the only approach to “method in its madness” being, that the ghostly painter, 
although wielding a brush of the most formidable size, and being apparently in 
no lack of paint, seldom or never exercises his skill above the parlour windows 
and that, although very lavish of colour when he does settle upon a house, he 
generally leaves gaps of ten or a dozen houses between each exercise of his 
craft: the contiguity to an air hole of a sewer is also a predisposing cause of 
disfigurement to the houses. The scientific observer will have no difficulty 
‘n pronouncing the name of this invisible painter to be sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and the colour which he applies sulphide of lead. The almost universal basis 
of paint for house work is white lead, a compound of lead with oxygen and 
carbonic acid in varying proportions; this, when freshly put on, is of a 
beautiful white colour, and communicates considerable “ bedy” to any other 
colour with which it may be mixed. Unfortun itely, however, for house- 
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holders this fair, white carbonate of lead has a natural enemy, sulphuretteg 
hydrogen, which is always lurking in the London atmosphere, to its 
beauty. The slightest breath of this gas causes the fixation of the sulphy, to 
the lead in the paint, forming the sulphide of lead, which, being of 4 black 
colour, and being always in process of formation on the ontttie of m 
politan lead-paint, causes its gradual darkening until it is so black that 
fresh application of paint becomes imperatively necessary. 

This is the whole secret of the dingy, dirty appearance of almost al] painted 
surfaces in the metropolis. If it were mere dirt—smoke and soot—a {, 
pailfuls of water and a good scrubbing, once a year, would remove it, and 
restore the paint to its original freshness ; it would last year after year ynti 
fairly worn out ; but as it is, a painted surface has little chance of lasting in 
decent cleanliness for more than a year or two. It has been calculated by an 
eminent authority that more than a quarter of a million sterling is annually 
expended in London alone on paint for outward protection of wood, iron, and 
other perishable materials. At least one-half this could be saved jf t);, 
tanstd selsbensied hydrogen could be prevented from destroying it, 7, 
exorcise the demon is no easy matter, but we have it in our power to use 
paint upon which it will have no injurious action, and so reap all the benefits, 
as far as architectural appearance 1s concerned, of the absence of this gas 
from our atmosphere. This substitute for white lead has, for some time 
vast, been introduced into commerce under the name of zinc-white. It is 
orilliant white powder, formed by distilling the metal zinc from clay retorts 
into chambers, through which a current of air is maintained. The volatilised 
metals burn with a most brilliant green light, forming a white oxide whic, 
is received into condensing chambers. This product of the combustion of 
zine was called by the alchemists “ philosophers’ wool,” or nihil album—white 
nothing—on account of its extreme lightness. When the combustion is over, 
the oxide is removed, and may be ground up with oil, and used for every 
purpose for which white lead is now applicable. _ j 

The great advantage of employing this paint, is its absolute unalterability 
under the influence of sulphuretted hydrogen, even in its most concentrated 
form. Exposed even to the pure gas itself, which would be instantly fatal 
to human tensed and would at once blacken a white-lead surface, & piece of 
wood painted with zinc-white is absolutely untouched, and is just as white 
on its removal from the ordeal as when first painted. 

An equally valuable application of zinc-white is for painting purposes when 
exercised on a less extensive scale than the fronts of houses. Portrait and 
miniature painters were formerly in the habit of using white-lead very exten- 
sively in their lighter tints, on account of its brilliancy and opacity ; and 
many have been the complaints of the blackening of their flesh tints,—the 
pearly hues of a fair girl’s face becoming, in a few years’ time, darker than 4 
mulatto. This is now very generally obviated by the employment of zine- 
white, the lead compound being banished from the studios of most artists. 

Another most valuable result which wili follow the general introduction of 
zinc-white instead of white-lead in house painting, &c., will be the prevention 
of the dreadful system of slow poisoning to which painters are now subject, and 
which is known by the name of the “ painters’ colic.” The constant handling 
of the white-lead causes the metal to be absorbed into the system; the 
unfortunate painter is at first seized with pains in the abdomen, loss of appe- 
tite, and thirst ; this is followed by a blueness round the edges of the gums, 
trembling of the hands, with loss of all power over the extensor muscles; 
the hands hang powerless to the wrists, the body becomes emaciated, and 
unless prompt remedies are taken, the unhappy victim dies exhausted. _ 

This is not an isolated case. There are thousands of painters at this 
present time suffering from lead-palsy, and although the resources of men o! 
science have been taxed to the utmost to devise a specific against it, nothing 
is effectual, so long as the sufferer remains in contact with lead paint. 
Practical men say that zine-white has not quite so much “ body” as white- 
lead ; that it takes three coats of the former to equal two of the latter, an! 
that although, weight for weight, there may not be much difference in pnice, 
yet this circumstance makes the zinc-paint rather the dearer of the two. We 
think, however, we have said enough to prove that the fact of its resisting 
sulphuretted hydrogen so perfectly, would make this paint much cheaper 1 
the end than white-lead, even were the difference in price to be greater than 
at present ; whilst the knowledge that the dreadful “ painters’ colic” doe 
not attack those who work with zinc-white, should be in itself a strong 
argument in its favour. 











SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN MAKING GUN-COTTON. 


A cnemist has published an account of a series of experiments which he ba 
made on the preparation of gun-cotton. The results he has arrived at may! 
summed up as follows :—The smaller the quantity of cotton-wool operated up0 
the more easy it is to prepare a good gun-cotton. An ounce of cotton-wo0l be 
found was as much as could be manipulated with safety. The proportions found 
to give the best results were 1 ounce of cotton-wool, 16 ounces of nitre, 12 ounce 
of English oil of vitrol, and 12 ounces of Nordhausen acid. Five minutes In this 
mixture was found to effect the change in the cotton perfectly. A longer 
posure was not only useless but mischievous. The temperature at which the 
action of the mixture goes on best is from 154° to 160° Fahrenheit. The lar¢* 
quantities of gun-cotton which are now employed, both in amateur and professio®® 
pyrotechnic displays, as well as its probable employment in warfare, render - 
really good process for making this explosive compound, such as we have foune 
the above to be, very valuable. 


SPHERICAL PORTHOLES AND EMBRASURES. 


If there are no practical difficulties in its execution, a plan recently proposed 
by Mr. G. M. Hart for diminishing the dangers arising from the vacant §p% 
hitherto surrounding the guns when directed from the portholes in a vesse!* 
side will prove of considerable value. He proposes to make the embrasures 
openings for cannon of a circular form, and introduce into each an ir’ nope 
so arranged as to move freely within the opening, thus producing a facsimile o 
the large scale of a ball and socket joint. An opening is left in the centre ae 
iron sphere for running the fore part of the gun into. 
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ASTRONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
NEW PLANET. 

<in.—A new minor planet, No. 71 of the series, was discovered on August 13, 
1 y M. Luther, at Bilk, who has obtained the following positions :— 


] 
| 


Bilk mean time. R.A. Deel. 
i. cil ss a a 
inB. B= = Pree 22 19 28 —o 70 
4. 13 12 38 apy: 22 18 20 —0O 46 


The following positions are by M. Wolff, of Bonn :— 


Boan mean time. R.A. Decl. 
+ ae h. m. s&s. han 
Aug.15 . 11 51 22 éedere 22 17 21 <sghta Oo 25 
MB: cod: TF oad asesee i) a) Peers 0 237 
4nd the following position is by M. Schénfeld, of Mannheim :— 
Mannheim mean time. R.A. Decl. 
i is aS oo & er 
Aug.17 .. 10 60 5... 2. we / ale +01 


THE COMET. 
The following ephemeris has been calculated by M. Seeling for the Berlin 
mean midnight of the undermentioned dates : 





Distance 
R.A. Decl. from Earth. Brightness, 
h. m. 8. « P Miles. July 27 = 1°0 
Aug. 31 15. BS BD ccocee + WH FOS cexaee 155,040,000 ...... 012 
Sept. 1 15 34 38... 43 29°2 
2 in ee: a “eedane 43 23°7 
3 i? faa 43 18°2 162,735,000 ...... oll 
4 " ORR sae 43 12:8 
5 ie ee EE crests 43 74 
6 1B WD FD  aacecs + 43 21 ncueee 170,000,000 ...... 010 


The brilliancy of the comet, we find, does not diminish now in the same rapid 
ratio which it did; it will probably, therefore, remain visible longer than we 
anticipated last week. 

August 28th, 1861. X. Y. Z. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE POTATO DISEASE. 
To the Editor of * The London Review.” 


Sir,—I have read your article on ‘‘ The Potato Disease—its Causes and 
Remedies,” in your supplement of Saturday last, with considerable interest ; but 
{ think that you have not dwelt at sufficient length on the “ quality of the seed.” 
The proper seed or crabs of the potato are now seldom seen; the plant seldom 
produces them, and it is propagated from the tubers. What is the cause of this ? 
No doubt, over-cultivation. When the potato is found growing wild, spontane- 
ously, or in a state of nature, in America—whence it was originally brought to 
this country—its tubers are not larger than a hazel-nut. Every one knows the 








NECROLOGY. 


J. QUEKETT, ESQ., F.R.S. 

On Tuesday, the 20th instant, at Pangbourne, Berks, aged 46, John Quekett, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Histology at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and Conservator of the Hunterian Museum. According to the Times 
the deceased gentleman was the fourth son of the late Mr. Quekett, Head-master 


| of the Langport Grammar School, at which institution he received his elemen- 





size they attain in the fields and gardens of this country. 

What is the effect of cultivation on other plants ? Take the common rose with | 
a single row of petals, which grows wild in our hedges, for example. The effect | 
of cultivation and rich soil on it is to produce the many-leaved rose of our | 
vardens, which is propagated by slips. How are the additional petals produced ? 
By transformation of the stamens or male part of the flower into petals, thus 
destroying the fecundity of the plant in the natural way. Over-feeding also 
injures the fecundity of animals, as breeders of stock are well aware. Now, what 
living creature is in health, when its power of reproduction is spoiled? 

What, on the contrary, is the effect of transplanting an over-grown vegetable 
to poor soil? It does not flourish, but ‘‘ runs toseed.” What is the result of two 
or three generations of a gouty, over-fed human family? A consumptive or 
scrofulous family. What can be more striking than the picture you have drawn 
of a diseased or consumptive potato,—than its resemblance to the state of a 
scrofulous or consumptive human being? And if a man wants to grow sound 
potatoes, able to stand the vicissitudes of a variable climate, let him grow his seed 
potatoes in a poor soil. The history of the “ fluke” potato proves this. When 
a man wants to grow any particular variety of potato, he plants tubers of that par- 
ticular variety, and always finds what he wants at the roots when he digs them | 
up; but when a man plants a crab or proper seed of any variety, he may dip up 
several different ones at the root of his plant. A man planted a crab, and found 
at its root a long flat variety of potato, which he called, from its shape, a “ fluke.” 
This variety has proved very sound, comparatively ; and it has been much vaunted | 
of, as if its cultivation would abolish the disease entirely ; but it has only done so 
in a measure. 

Now this, according to my views, was an instance of breeding from a sound 
stock, as its production froma crab proved. But, how is it that this variety has 
not become diseased by cultivation to such an extent as other varieties? It is 
the custom to plant it not in cuttings of tubers; but the small ones, or, according 
to my notions, the soundest or least bloated are planted whole; these being 
reserved as seed for that purpose. 

1 think that what I have written is about no trifling matter, and that what I have 
said will, if attended to and carried out, be of no little benefit to the producers 
oe — of this important article of food.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Butterworth Hall, Rochdale, 27th Aug., 1861. 


Joun Cuapwick, M.D. 


MILTCN AND MOSAIC COSMOGONY, 


_ Sin,—May I be allowed to place before your readers the following seeming 
incongruity of Milton with the Mosaic Cosmogony? In the morning hymn of | 
Adam and Eve (“ Paradise Lost,” Book 5) are the following lines :— 


** Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 


In honour of the world’s great Author rise ; 





Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, | 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers,” — 
Now in Genesis, Chap. ii, verses 5 and 6, we read, “ For the Lord God had not | 
caused it to rain upon the earth” * * * * * * «© but there went up a thick mist 
‘rom the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.” I do not point this | 
— either as a blemish in that unrivalled composition, or as a defect in the | 
neotogical knowledge of its author; but having seen no comment upon it in any | 
‘1uion Of Milton’s Works, place it before your readers not as a discovery, but as 
an oversight of himself or his commentators.—Your most obedient Servant, 


E. B. 





Peers rs.— “‘ They are the infinitesimal parts into which a mighty affliction is 
‘bcavided, and by which we are consumed slowly.” 


| Captain William Fanshawe Glanville, R.N. 


, on half pay. 


_ and was born in 1778. 
_ for the counties of Middlesex and Bucks, and a Deputy Lieutenant for Bucks ; 


| Bart., of Cockfield Hall, Suffolk. 
| bar at the Middle Temple in 1847. 


tary education. At the early age of sixteen he gave a course of lectures on 
microscopic science, illustrated by diagrams and a microscope of his own making, 
and, truly, if anything was wanting to show the ingenuity of the boy, nothing 
could exhibit it so much as this instrument, made up of materials furnished by a 
common roasting-jack, a lady’s old-fashioned parasol, and pieces of brass pur- 
chased at a neighbouring marine store dealer’s and hammered out by himself. With 
this instrament, now in the possession of the writer of this imperfect sketch, 
Mr. Quekett made some important discoveries. On the completion of the above- 
mentioned course he repaired to London, and was apprenticed to his brother, the 
late Edwin Quekett, the Lecturer on Botany to the London Hospital, at which 
institution he was entered as a student. He at once obtained the favourable 
notice of the medical officers of that charity. On the completion of his studies 
he became a Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, and a Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London. This institution having just then esta- 
blished a Studentship in Human and Comparative Anatomy, Mr. Quekett com- 
peted for the appointment and was unanimously elected, immediately after which 
he set to work and formed an elaborate and most valuable collection of micro- 
scopic preparations, injected by himself with so much skill as to excite the 
admiration of all able to form any opinion of their value. This collection the 
Councilof the College of Surgeons purchased. At the conclusion of the period 
for which the studentship was tenable—viz., three years, he was appointed 
Assistant Conservator of the Hunterian Museum, On the retirement of Pro- 
fessor Owen, Mr. Quekett was elected his successor, as also Professor of Histo- 
logy, an appointment which he held at the time of his death. Professor Quekett 
leaves a widow and four children to deplore the loss of an amiable husband and 
most indulgent parent. 


GENERAL MOORE. 


On Thursday, the 22nd instant, at his residence, Bath, aged 93, Francis 
Moore, Esq., the senior general of the British army. He entered the army in 
September, 1787, and was gazetted to a lieutenancy in 1791. He attained the 
rank of Captain in 1793, and of Major and Lieutenant-Colonel in the following 
year. He became a full Colonel in 1801, and a Major-General in the year 1808, 
the year that Sir Arthur Wellesley proceeded to the Peninsula to take the com- 
mand of the Britisharmy. He was promoted tothe rank of Lieutenant-General 
in 1813, and to that of full General in 1830. 


CAPTAIN GLANVILLE. 


On Monday, the 12th inst., at 4, Hoe-park-terrace, Plymouth, aged 52, 
He was a son of Francis Glanville, 
Esq., of Catchfrench, Cornwall, a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for that 
county, and formerly M.P. for Malmesbury, by Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Robert Fanshawe, Esq., and nephew of Admiral Sir Arthur Fanshawe, K.C.B. 


. He was born in 1809, and entered the navy in 1821, and obtained his first com- 
| mission in 1827. 


In the following year he was appointed to the Pallas (42) 
employed on particular service ; and in 1832 to the Spartiate (76) on the South 
American station. In 1836 he was transferred to the Dido (18) in the Medi- 
terranean ; and in 1839 to the Castor (36); and in 1810 again to the Princess 
Charlotte. For his services as flag-lieutenant of the latter ship at the capture of 
St. Jean d’Acre (where he particularly distinguished himself, and was recom- 
mended to the favourable notice of the Admiralty in consequence), he was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. He afterwards served, in 1843-5, as second 


| captain of the St. Vincent (120), flag-ship of Sir Charles Rowley at Portsmouth, 


and was advanced to the rank of captain in 1846; since which time he had been 
He married, July 7, 1841, his cousin, Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Bedford, of Stonehall. 





J. KAYE, ESQ. 


On Monday, the 12th inst., aged 82, John Kaye, Esq., of the Grove, Fulmer, 
Bucks. He was the second son of the late Joseph Kaye, Esq., of Yorkshire, 
He was for many years an active Justice of the Peace 


and served as High Sheriff of the latter county in 1549, 





— 


C. INGLIS, ESQ. 


On Wednesday, the 24th July, at Aylesford, Nova Scotia, Charles Inglis, 
Esq. He was the eldest son of the late Right Rev. John Inglis, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, by his wife, Eliza, daughter of Thomas Cochrane, Esq., 
formerly Member of Council at Nova Scotia. He was born about the year 1812; 
and he was the elder brother of Major-General Sir John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, 
K.C.B., the hero of Lucknow, who is married to a daughter of Lord Chelmsford. 


W. F. PALMER-MOREWOOD, ESQ. 


On Thursday, the 15th instant, at Inverness, aged 40, William Frederick 
Palmer-Morewood, Esq. He was the second son of William Palmer-Morewood, 
Esq., of Alfreton, Derbyshire (who assumed the additional name of Morewood, by 
royal licence, in 1823), by Clara, second daughter of the late Sir Charles Blois, 
He was born in 1820, and was called to the 
His father is a Magistrate and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for Warwickshire and Derbyshire, and served as High Sheriif of the 
latter county in 1835; he was also for many years Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
King’s Own Staffordshire Militia. The deceased gentleman's eldest brother, 


| Charles Rowland, who was born in 1817, is married to the Hon. Georgina 
| Byron, daughter of the present Lord Byron. 


The Palmer family was formerly 


| of Old Warden, Bedfordshire, now the property of Lord Ongley. 


E. MONTGOMERIE, ESQ. 


On Monday, the 19th instant, at 11, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, aged 61, 
Edmund Montgomerie, Esq., late of the Hon. E.1I. Co.’s Civil Service, Bombay. 
He was the younger son of the late Archibald Montgomerie, Esq., of Belmont, 
Ayrshire, third son of the Hon. James Seton Montgomery, sixth Earl of Eglinton, 
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and of his countess, Anne, daughter of the first Earl of Linlithgow. He was 
born in 1799, and at the usual age entered the East-Indian Civil Service at Bom- 
bay, in which he had held several high appointments. He married, in 1829, a 


daughter of General Sullivan. 


F. J. FORD, ESQ. 

On Wednesday, the 14th instant, at Lilwyngwern, Montgomeryshire, aged 62, 
Francis Johnson Ford, Esq. He was the second son of the late John Ford, Esq., 
of Abbeyfield, co. Chester, by Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Ingram, Esq., of 
Wakefield. He was born in 1798, and married Caroline, third daughter of William 
Minshull, Esq., of Kentish Town, by whom he has issue ; he was a Magistrate for 
the counties of Chester, Montgomery, and Merioneth. His elder brother is Mr. 





Charles Ingram Ford, of Abbeyfield, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for | 


Cheshire. The Ford family were settled at Ford Green, in Norton-le-Moors, 
near the borders of Cheshire, as far back as the twelfth century. 


A. LAMONT, ESQ. 


On Wednesday, the 21st instant, at Knockdow, Argyleshire, aged 77, Alex- 
ander Lamont, Esq., of Knockdow. He was the eldest son of the late James 
Lamont, Esq., of Knockdow, by Elizabeth, daughter of John Roberton, Esq., 
of Edinburgh, and was born in 1784. He was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh, and succeeded to his father’s property in 1830. Mr. Lamont, who 
was a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of his native county, and formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Buteshire Militia, married, in 1827, Jane, daughter of 
A. Chrystie, Esq., of Balchrystie, co. Fife, by whom he has left issue. He is 
succeeded by his son James, who was born in 1828. This family is a branch of 
the old Scottish house of Lamont of Lamont, in the same county, who have held 
lands in Argyleshire since the eleventh century, and of whom some very inte- 
resting details will be found in Skene’s “ Account of the Highland Clans.” 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. M. DRAKE. 


On the 6th July, at Dinapore, aged 54, Lieut.-Colonel John Minshull Drake, 
commanding her Majesty's 46th regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. He was 
the eldest son of Commissary-General John Drake, and was born.in 1806 or early 
in the following year. He entered the Indian army, as Ensign, in August, 1825, 
and became Brevet Captain in 1840, and Brevet Major in 1851, and attained the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel only a year ortwo since. He served with the army of the 
Panjaub, and was present at the affairs at Ramnuggar, and the actions of Sadoo- 
lapore, Chilianwallah, and Goojerat, for which he had received the medals. 


H. J. CATHCART, ESQ. 


On Sunday, the 18th instant, at Fleury, near Paris, aged 20, Henry John 
Cathcart, Esq. He was the third son of Sir John Andrew Cathcart, Bart., of 
Carleton, co. Ayr, by his wife, Lady Eleanor Kennedy, only daughter of 
the late Earl of Cassilis, and sister of the present Marquis of Ailsa. 
He was born in 1842. Sir John Cathcart represents a younger branch of 
the house of Earl Cathcart, being descended from the Hon. Robert Cath- 
cart, second son of John, second Lord Cathcart in the Peerage of Scot- 


land, who married Margaret, daughter and heivess of Alan Cathcart, of | 


Carleton, and afterwards fell fighting on the field of Flodden, 


MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE. 
On Wednesday, the 28th inst., at the residence of the Marquis in Park-lane, 


aged 58, the Most Noble the Marchioness of Breadalbane. Her ladyship was | 


Eliza, eldest daughter of the late George Baillie, Esq., of Jerviswood and Meller- 
staine, by Mary, youngest daughter of Sir James Pringle, Bart., of Stichell and 


New Hall. She was born in June, 1803, and married, in November, 1821, John | 


Lord Glenorchy, eldest son of the late Marquis of Breadalbane, who succeeded 
to the marquisate on his father’s death in 1834, and is now K.T., Lord-Lieutenant 


of Argyllshire, and President of the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland. By his | 


lordship, the Marchioness has had no issue. The eldest brother of the Mar- 


chioness has lately succeeded, by the death of his cousin, to the Earldom of | 


Haddington; her next brother is Lord Jerviswood, a Scottish Judge of Session ; 
the third is a major in the army ; the fourth is a canon of York; and the fifth a 
captain in the navy. Her eldest sister is the Countess of Aberdeen; the second 
married Lord Polwarth, and died in 1859; the third is the present Countess of 
Ashburnham ; and the youngest is Lady Grissell Baillie-Hamilton. 


PRINCESS DE MONTLEART. 


On Wednesday, the 7th inst., at Paris, Louisa Catherine, wife of Jules Maxi- 
milien Thiebault, Prince de Montléart. She was a daughter of the late General 
Sir William Keir Grant, K.C.B., an old Indian officer of distinction, Baron of the 
Austrian empire, &c. (who died at the age of eighty, in 1852) by Miss Jackson, 
daughter of the late Captain Jackson, of the Royal Navy. 


LADY SMIRKE. 


On Tuesday, the 24th inst., at Cheltenham, aged 72, Lady Smirke. Her lady- 
ship was Laura, daughter of the late Rev. Anthony Freston, Rector of Edgworth, 
Gloucestershire, and married, in 1819, Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., the eminent 
painter, and formerly one of the architects to the Board of Works and Public 
Buildings, and the author of “ Specimens of Continental Architecture.” 


DOWAGER LADY MUSGRAVE. 

On Wednesday, the 21st instant, in Albemarle-street, aged 66, the Dowager 
Lady Musgrave. She was Elizabeth, third daughter of George Fliudyer, Esq., 
of Ayston, by the Lady Mary Fane, daughter of John, 9th Earl of Westmore- 
land. She was born in’'1795, and married, in October, 1824, Sir Philip Mus- 
grave, Bart., of Edenhall, Cumberland, some time M.P. for Carlisle, by whom 
(who died in 1827) she had an only daughter, who died unmarried, and the title 
consequently passed to his next brother, the late Rev. Sir Christopher J. Musgrave, 
Bart. , 


MRs. STRUTH. 

On Sunday, the 11th instant, at Paris, aged 56, Emma Louisa, widow of the late 
Charles Struth, Esq. She was the second daughter of the late Sir Josias H. 
Stracey, Bart., of Rackheath Hall, Norfolk (who died in 1855), by Diana, eldest 
danghter of David Scott, Esq., of Dunninald, co. Montrose, and sister of the 
present Sir Henry J. Stracey, Bart., late M.P. for East Norfolk, and now M.P. 
for Great Yarmouth. 








| late’’ is a mocking fiend: sorrow is the concomitant of the one, remor 
| the other. 





———$—_————. 
WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Hon. and Rev. Henry Cockayne Cust, M.A., Canon of Wi, 
Raral Dean, Rector of Cockayne Hatley, Bedfordshire; Sywell, Northampton, 
shire; and Willoughby Scott, Lincolnshire, who died on the 19th of May last 
at his residence in the cloisters, Windsor, at the age of 80, had executeg hi 
will in 1855, and added a codicil thereto in 1857. Probate was granted, on i}, 
23rd of August, to the three executors nominated: the Hon. and Rey. Richary 
Cust, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Belton and of Shelland, Lincolp 
shire ; the Hon. Peregrine Francis Cust (the testator’s brothers), and Hop». 
Francis Cust, Esq. (the son). The personal property was sworn under £2 oon 
This rev. gentleman was highly connected, being the second son of the gr 
Earl Brownlow. The testator derived a considerable income from various hone 
fices and clerical appointments, having held three church livings, together With, 
the Rural Deanery and Canonry of Windsor. Canon Cust has died possesseq op 
real property as well as personal, which he has bequeathed entirely amongst };, 
family. To his wife, Lady Anna Maria Cust, eldest daughter of the first p,,, 
of Kilmorey, he bequeathed a life interest in a certain portion of his property 
her ladyship being amply provided for under deeds of settlement, as also some }; 
his children. The testator devises to his son, Henry F’. Cust, Esq., his estate, 
in Beds and Cambridgeshire, and has appointed him residuary legate 
Legacies of various amounts are also left to all his children. To his brother, th. 
Hon. and Rev. Richard Cust, the Canon has left his unbound books and M§§,_ «», 
theological subjects, and has bestowed legacies on his servants, and there ay, 
bequests to the poor of two parishes. 

Commander John Oldershaw Bathurst, R.N., residing at Portland-terrar, 
Southsea, where he died on the 27th of July last, had executed his will in 1855 
therein nominating his brothers, the Rev. Walter Apsley Bathurst, M.A., chaplain 
of Wadham College, and Henry Thomas Dundas Bathurst, Esq., together wit) 
the testator’s brother-in-law, the Rev. Richard King, executors and trustees, why 
proved the same in the principal registry on the 22nd of August, the persong| 
property being sworn under £7,000. This gallant naval officer, who is yer 
respectably connected, died possessed of real as well as personal property, whic) 
he has left entirely amongst his family. The testator has bequeathed to his wife , 
life interest in his property, real and personal, leaving her an immediate legacy 
of £100. The jewellery, watches, books, and nautical instruments, on he; 
decease, are to be divided amongst their children, who also, at her decease, take 
the residue of the entire estate equally amongst them. 


Miss Mary Leveson-Gower, late of Down Hall, near Harlow, Essex, formerly 
of Alverstoke, Southampton, and afterwards of Pontefract, Yorkshire, died 4 
Down Hall on the 20th of July last, having executed her will in November, 1856, 
appointing her brother, John Leveson-Gower, Esq., sole executor, to whom 
probate was granted by the London Court on the 8th of August, and the persona! 
property sworn under £12,000. The testatrix has bequeathed all her property, 
with the exception of some small pecuniary legacies and specific bequests of 
jewellery, pictures, books, and other effects, to her brother and executor, Joh 
Leveson-Gower, Esq., absolutely. 


Samuel Bell, M.A., Doctor of Philosophy, Principal of the Collegiate 
School, Stockwell, died on the 22nd July last. He executed his will on the 
4th October, 1855, which is entirely in his own hand-writing, to which a codicil 
is appended, bearing date the 6th of July, 1859, the executors nominated being 
his son, Edward Samuel Bell, Esq., solicitor, together with Mr. W. M. Smith, 
of Brixton, and Mr. G. H. Ward, of Leeds. The will and codicil were proved in 
London on the 15th of this month, and the personalty sworn under £4,000. 
This gentleman, who had acquired some eminence in scholastic attainments, was 
also a Congregational Minister. He has died possessed of realty as well as per- 
sonal property, which he has bequeathed to his relict and his family. There is 


| a peculiarity in the wording of thecommencement of the will, which we give :— 


**T always considered myself to be only entitled to a life interest in the patrimony 
I inherited, and I have struggled hard to maintain it undiminished to my children.” 
The testator bequeaths annuities, varying in amount, to his relict and daughters, 
and appoints his widow residuary legatee for life, subject to certain contingencies 


| The ultimate residue of the estate is to devolve to the testator’s two sons, to 


whom he leaves his library of books, with other effects, in certain proportions. 
Dr. Bell possessed some shares in the South Market, Leeds, also in the Leeds 
Banking Company, and in the Lancaster and Preston Junction Railway Company. 


_ All these shares are directed to be retained as heir-looms in the family. 


Edward Hobson, Esq., of Stoke Park, Stapleton, Gloucestershire, but who 


| died at Fenton’s Hotel, St. James’s, Westminster, on the 8th of last month, had 


executed his wiil in April, 1859, and, in the month of October following, added 
a codicil thereto, which were proved in the London Court, on the 9th instant, 
by his relict, the sole executrix. The personal property was sworn under £9," 
This gentleman has died possessed of a handsome property, both real and per- 
sonal, which. he has bequeathed entirely to his widow, for her sole and absolute 
use and disposition, subject merely to the payment of a legacy of £200 to the 


testator’s house steward, £100 to his wife’s maid, Mrs. Richards, and £100 to his 


stud-groom, John Green. 

Oswald William Ketterer, Esq., formerly of Bombay, in the East Indies, 
but lately residing at Nutley Villa, Torquay, Devon, where he died on thie 12th 
of July last, had executed his will whilst in India, which bears date 6th ° 
December, 1859, and was attested by S. Compton, Ecclesiastical Registrar 
the Supreme Court, Bombay, and Trimbuch Ragemuth, Head Clerk of the 
Ecclesiastical Register Office. The executors nominated are the testator’s une® 
Thomas Walter Perry, Isq., and his cousins (William Robert Perry and Jobs 
Perry), and his adopted daughter, Mary Jane Flower, to whom probate W 
granted by the London Court, on the 13th of August, and the personal proj erty 
sworn under £8,000. Mr. Ketterer has disposed of his property in the follow! 
manner—making provision for his two adopted danghters: to the eldest he has 
bequeathed, besides other legacies, the sum of £2,000, and to the younge=' r 
annuity of £200, with power of disposition over £2,000. To each of his go 
children he leaves a legacy of £100, and to his four sisters the testator has | 


| pecuniary legacies, and has directed that the residue of his entire property **™" 
| be equally divided amongst them. 





— 
“ No More,’ anp “Too LaTEe.”’—In the new novel of “ Ashcombe Churchy#™ 
is to be found the following remark: “ No more” is a weeping angel, © * 
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FISH AND FISHERIES. 


{rticles relating to fish and fisheries will be found | 


weer the following titles im the volumes of THE 
Loxpon Review already published :—* Scotch Sal- 
mon and Fisheries,” Vol. I., p. 566; “ Propagation 
of Fish,” Vol. II., pp- 88, 114, 286; “‘ About Lobsters 
and other Crustacea,” Vol. IIL, pp. 105, 135; “ Sea 


fishing as an Amusement,” Vol. JII., p. 200;” “The | 


Salmon Question,” Vol. III., p. 230. 

Other articles bearing upon the same important 
cubject are in preparation, and will appear in early 
nuanbers of TuE Lonpon Review. 





THE NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


LONDON REVIEW, 


From Janvary 5 To JuNE 29, 


Is now ready, Price Thirteen Shillings. 





The whole of the Numbers forming the First Volume 
have been made complete. 


Price of the First Volume, 10s. 6d. 
Covers for Binding the Volumes, 2s. each. 
Reading Folios, 1s. 6d. each. 


The above may be obtained through all Booksellers 
and News Agents. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


=—_— 





... 2s. 6d. 


Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 


Four LINES... 


ADVERTISEMENTS EXCEEDING ONE COLUMN IN WIDTH 
ARE CHARGED IN PROPORTION, | 
*,* Advertisements are received up to Eight p.m. on 
Thursdays. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 





QUARTERLY is 6s. 6d. 
ATES pS ee eee eT ee 
YRARLY 2.0 cee cee ove ... 268. 
Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “Tur Lonpon REVIEW AND WEEKLY 
’ received by all Booksellers and News- 
agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, 


JOURNAL’ 


Strand. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. LitrLe, Manager. 

A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 
Seven Postage Stamps. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND CONCERT 
/ SATURDAY next, SEPTEMBER 7th. 
Vocalists:—Mdlle. TIETJENS, Signor BOSSO, Signor 


DELLE 6R DIE, and Signor GIUGLINI, Pianoforte, Signor 


] 


A full Chorus. The Programme will be duly announced. 

Open at Ten ; Concert at Three. Admission Half-a-crown ; 
children, One Shilling; reserved seats Half-a-crown extra. 

The new Half-guinea Season Tickets will admit to this 
Concert, and till 30th April, 1862. 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—The GREAT SHOW 
of FLOWERS and FRUIT.—DAHLIAS, ASTERS, 
NOSES, HOLLYHOCKS, VERBENAS, GLADIOLAS, 
PHLOXES, and FRUIT, will be held on WEDNESDAY 

it THURSDAY NEXT, September 4th and 5th. 

On WEDNESDAY there will be a display of the GREAT 
FOUNTAINS and entire series of WATERWORKS. Mili- 
tary Band in the Centre Transept. 


A im'ssion : — Wednes: ay, Ha! f-a-crown ; Thursday, One | 


Shiuling. Children under twelve, half-price. 
Not e -The new Half-guinea Season Tickets will admit to this 
how, and till April 30th, 1862. 
May be 
Usual agents, 


>Vvaomn * > NTT aa el 
 §- RYSTAL PALACE.—HALF-GUINEA 
ss SEASON TICKETS, admitting until the Ist of May, 
went may now be had at the entrances to the Palace, at 
teter Hall, or of the usual Agents, 


| 
| 





had at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and | 





HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 


Monday, September 2, and during the week, to com-. 


mence at Seven, with BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. After 
which, at a Quarter to Eight, second time, the new Comedy of 
THE SOFT SEX—characters by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. E. Villiers, 
Mrs. Wilkins, Mrs. Poynter, Misses Henrade and Lindley, 
Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam, &c. After which, PATTER VERSUS 
CLATTER—Captain Patter, Mr. Charles Mathews. Concud- 
ing with MY HUSBAND'S GHOST. On Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, after the new Comedy, USED UP—Sir Charles 
Coldstream, Mr. Charles Mathews. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI— 

Sole Proprietor and M r, Mr. B. WEBSTER. 
Last Three Nights of the present Season.—On Monday and 
Tuesday, THE HOP PICKERS, Messrs. J. L. Toole, D. 
Fisher, P. Bedford, Billington, Miss Woolgar, H. Simms, 
and K. Kelly —ONE TOUCH OF NATURE, Mr. B. Webster. 
—THE MIDNIGHT SPECTRE, Messrs. J. L. Toole and P, 
Bedford, and DOMESTIC ECQNOMY, Mr. J. L. Toole. On 
Wednesday, the Annual Benefit of Mr, Anson, Treasurer.— 
Commence at Seven. 








REEHOLD ESTATE, of nearly 809 Acres, 
with large Mansion, thirty miles 8.W. of London and 
three from a station. The Mansion is Unfurnished, and may 
be completed either for a private residence or publie institu- 
tion. There is a neat cottage of twelve rooms, recently painted 
and papered throughout, and partly furnished, with coach- 
house and stabling ; a bailiff’s and two other cottages. Situa- 
tion high and dry, soil gravel. The main London road bounds 
the estate for more than a mile, with beautiful sites for villas. 
—Price very moderate, either for the whole or part; two- 
thirds on mortgage, if desired. . 
Estate Market, 3, Hanover-square. 


A PARTNER REQUIRED, who can command 

£8,000 or £10,000, to take the place of a retiring Partner 
in = established Factory Business of high repute and in full 
work, 

Persons of capital desirous of employing it beneficially and 
safely, and wishing an agreeable occupation of their time, may 
obtain further particulars on applying to N. R. 8., 6, Suffolk- 
street, Pall-mall, 8.W. 








LOAN of from £5,000 to £10,000 RE- 

QUIRED, to sustain and extend a long-established and 
well-known Manufacturing Business of high repute. Liberal 
terms and ample security. No reserve. Principals or their 
solicitors only will be treated with. 


Address to X. C., 28, Royal Exchange, E.C. 











Ola tei SCHOOL OF MINES.— 


Director, 
Sir Ropsnick Impry Mvurcutison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


During the Session, 1861-2, which will commence on the 7th 
of October, the. following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 

. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A, F.R.S. 

. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.8, 

‘ Minae } By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

‘ — Mechanics--By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

. Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 


The Fre for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is £30 
in one sum, On entrance, or two annual payments of £20, ex- 
elusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
aud in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Perey. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £1. 10s. 
and £3each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others en- 
gaged in Education, are also admitted to the lectures at 
reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established, 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


op ST Ot Co tO 


PMATISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


MANCHESTER MEETING, 4th to 11th September, 1861, 
Reception Room, the Portico, Manchester. 


PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 


The objects of the Association are: ‘To give a stronger 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry; to 
promote the intercourse of those who cultivate science in dif- 
ferent parts of the British Empire with one another and with 
foreign philosophers ; to obtain a more general attention to the 
objects of science, and aremoval of disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress.” 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Wednesday, 4th September._OPENING MEETING and 
PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS, at eight p.m., in the Free-trade 
Hall. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS daily, as usual, from the 5th to 
the 10th inclusive. 

Wednesday, 11th September.—CONCLUDING GENERAL 
MEETING, in the Free-trade Hall. 


Thursday, 5th September.—SOIREE (Microscopes) in the 


Free-trade Hall. 
Friday, 6th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 
Saturday, 7th September.—SOIRKE (Telezraphs), in the 
Free-trade Hall. 
Monday, 9th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 
Tuesday, 10th September.—SOIREE (Field Naturalists’ 
Society), in the Free-trade Hall. 


On Thursday, 12th September.—Important EXCURSIONS, 


RAILWAY PASSES. 

The Executive Committee have arranged with the under- 
mentioned Railway and Steam Packet Companies to issue to 
gentlemen and ladies attending the meeting in September, as 
members or associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to a ticket 





to Manchester and back for one fare, between the 2nd and 14th 
of September. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 

London and North-Western Railway Company. 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 

Great Northern Railway Company. 

North-Eastern Railway Company. 

Midland Railway Company. 

Caledonian Railway Company. 

Great Western Railway Company. 

City of Dublin Steam-packet Company (rid Holyhead). 

North Lancashire Steam Navigation Company (to Fleetwood). 

Belfast Steamship Company (to Liverpool). 

Glasgow and Liverpool Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. 

Application for these passes must be made (the sooner the 
better), to Local Secretaries, B, A, Portico, Manchester, 
stating the names of those who will use them, and if any are 
not yet members or associates, their full names and ad 
and the particular class of membership desired. 

The pass cards will have to be exchanged at the Railway or 
Packet-oflice for the Company's special ticket. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, 

ALFRED NEILD, Local Secretaries 
ARTHUR RANSOME, for the Meeting. 
H. E. ROSCOE, J 


|: acuta TRACTION BRUISE COMPANY 
(Limited. ) 
Present Capital, £25,000 in 5,000 Shares, 


With power to issue Shares for an amount not exoseding 
£100,000, as may be necessary. 


Liability limited to the amount of shares held, 


Honorary Directors, 


The Most Noble the Marquis of BREADALBANE., 

The Most Noble the Marquis of CONYNGHAM. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of CAITHNESS, 

The Right Honourable the Earl of ESSEX. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of SHREWSBURY and 
TALBOT. 

The Right Honourable Lord CLAUD HAMILTON, M.P., 


DIgEctors, 


The Honourable Reginald Capel, 21, Chesham-place, Belgrave- 
square, 8.W. 

Henry D. Davies, Esq., Spring-grove, W. 

— ame Esq., 2, St. Stephen’s-road, Westbourne« 
ar , . 

Omani Si son, Esq., Uddens, Wimborne, Hants. 

Grenville G. Wells, Esq., Ashdown House, East Grinstead. 


Banxers- The Union Bank of London, 4, Pall-mall East. 
AUDITORS. 
H. D. Davenport, Esq., 48, St. James-street, 8.W. 
W. H. Grey, Esq., 48, Lincoln’s lan Fields, W.C. 
ConsuLtine Enainerr—D. K. Clark, Esq., C.E., 11, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Szecretary—S. H. Louttit, Esq. 
Orrices—12, Pall-mall East, London, 8.W. 


The act for reducing and regulating the tolls to be demanded 
forthe use of traction engines having now received the royal 
assent, the Directors feel that the period has arrived when the 
business of the Company may be extended with advantage to 
the shareholders and the public. 

The Company was formed with the object of working the 
Patent for Traction Engines quand to Mr. Bray. ‘these 
engines are so well known, by their having been of late 
identified with several works of great magnitude, that it is 
unnecessary to state here the nature of their construction. 
The great merit of the invention lies in the principle of the 
driving-wheels, which combine perfect simplicity with the 
greatest efliciency, and a capacity of adapting themselves by a 
simple method to all varieties of roads. The Company 
is a possessed of several subsequent patents for improve- 
ments in traction engines of considerable importance and 
value. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had an 
engine of the earliest construction on trial in Woolwich Dock- 
yard, found its use to be attended with great economy and 
advantage as compared with horse labour, and they have ac- 
cordingly given an order for a new one, to be built for perma- 
nent service in the yard, which is to be fitted with the improve- 
ments referred to, as well as with various appliances for « riving 
machinery, hoisting weights, Xe. 

The Company at present have engines profitably engaged in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, while business operations 
are open to it in all parts of the kingdom, and indeed in nearly 
every part of the world, Inquiries are constantly coming from 
contractors, merchants, mine and colliery proprietors, manu- 
facturers, agriculturists, and other persons whose operations 
call for a large employment of horse labour, who see the vast 
importance of teking advantage of this means of land trans. 
0 as a substitute for the expensive and uncertain mode of 

orse conveyance, 

The case of India may be cited asae »ecial instance : at pre- 
sent only the districts in the cars te vate of the great rivers 
and their tributaries are well cultivated, whilst districts of un- 
limited extent, and capable of producing cotton, grain, and 
other produce in abundance, are almost alogether neglected, 
solely for want of some effectual means of transport. 

As was to have been expected, difficulties were at first en- 
countered from want of experience in the arrangement and 
construction of the engines, but this led the Directors, after 
much consideration, to establish a small factory, for the pur- 
pose of having built under their own supervision, on the most 
approved principle, an engine which could be relied upon for 
doing the heaviest work. 

This engine has lately been completed, and the Directors are 
glad tobe able to state, that the trials it has undergone, and 
the almirable manner in which it has executed various works, 
prove that a very important step in advance has been made 

The Company's operations will secure a large return for the 
capital invested, from the following sources of incom: 

1. From the manufacture and sale of engines and waggons 

2. From the royalties due from manufacturers who may con- 
struct and sell engines on their own account. 

3. From working contracts, and letting out engines and wa 
gons to the public on hire. 

Full prospectuses and forms of applications for 
well as any information respecting the affairs of the Company, 
will be afforded on application to Mr. 8. H. LOUTTPIT, seere- 
tary, at the Company s Ollices, 12, Pall-mal! East, London, 8.W. 

GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICLES. 
TINHE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON. 

1. Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2, It lends, or returns to Insurers On Demanp at any time, 
about One-Half of all Premiums Paid. 

Undoubted Security for Money, with a liberal Rate of 

Interest. 

The Association possesses a Large Capital, subscribed by 
several Handreds of Shareholders. 

Full information may be obtained on applicatio, to 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 
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OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices : 29, Lombard-street, London ; and 
Roval Insurance-buildings, Liverpool. 
Branch Offices: Manchester, Birmingham, Brisiol, Leeds, 
Dahlin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860. 
“The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
ithe marked attention, and elicited the surprised com- 


receive 
Insurance 


monts of writers best acquainted with the history « 
Companies. 

** Fire Premiums for 1560 equal the Total Fire Premiums for 
the Seven Years 1545 to 1851. 

** Life Premiums for 1869 exceed the Entire Life Premiums 
for the Eight Years ending 1852. 

“ Parchase of Annuities in 189% largely exceeds the similar 
receipts for the first Ten Years, 1845 to 1554. 

** This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering 
that it applies to each of the three branches of the business. 


FIRE BRANCH. 

** The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
the year 1840 of that irnpetas which had previously brought it 
to a position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1559 haa 
advanced to the sum of £228,314. 7s. 3d. In 1860, the amount 
of Fire Premius has arrived at a sum of £262,977. 19s. 11d., 
showing an increase of £34,663. 124. 81., exceeding the large 
advance of the preceding year, so that in two years the Fire 
Revenue of the Company has been enhanced by the enormous 
sum of £66,829. 178. 5d. 

“The Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty paid to 
Government for the vear 186° exhibits the augmentation of the 
basiness in a more prominent way, as it affords the means of 
comparison with other Companies. The Proprietors will be 
gratified to learn that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal 
in the last vear is more than double that of any other Company, 
either London or Provincial, whilst only one of those Com- 
panies even approaches to 50 per cent, of the advance of this 
Company. Our increase actually equals 30 per cent. of the 
entire increase of the whole of the Metropolitan Offices com- 
bined, whilst of the Provincial Offices it forms upwards of 30 
per cent. of the total advance of the other 28 offices established 
out of London. 

LIFE BRANCH. 

**The Reports of the Company for several years have had 
invariably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life 
Business, the new Policies of each succeeding year showing an 
alvance over the one that had immediately preceded it. A 
similar result is shown in the year 1860, the Premiums on New 
Policies, after deducting Guarantees, being £15,079. 17s. 10d., 
which is an increase in that item of £1,993. 17s. 5d. above the 
amount received for the year 1859. 

** But even this advance is small when compared with the 
sudden and remarkable momentum which has been given to 
this branch of the business in the present year (1861). 

** It was not until the commencement of the year that the 
public seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact 
that the Royal Insurance Company had published, late in the 
last year, an account of the investigation into the assets and 
liabilities of its Life Department, under a novel form, and in 
as plain and intelligible a manner as the abstruseness of the 
subject admitted, together with the entire statements and 
valuations necessary for that purpose. 

“It is conjectured, from the extensive notices of this 
Pamphlet and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared 
in the periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the 
attention of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, as well as in other parts of the world. Indeed, a 
most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such is the case 
is afforded by the fact that the sum assured on New Policies in 
the six months to the 3rd June of the present year, is actually 
50 per cent. in excess of the Sum Assured in the corresponding 
months of the year 1860, although the latter amount in itself 
exceeded the Sum Assured in any like previous period of time. 


** If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at 
once placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of 
all the Insurance Companies doing business in this country, and 
the anticipations of the last Report, to the effect that the 
details of the Life Business then to be published would form 
an epoch of the Establishment, will have a speedy and very 
happy realization,” 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 

PROFITS.—Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence Two entire Years. 

Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to 
increase the Bonus to be returned. 

LIFE BONUSES DECLARED. 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured; the greatest 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital Two Millions Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds in hand exceed £800,000. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


LBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY 
de ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge- 
street, London. 


Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and 
Hong-hong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


Position, Ixycome, anv PaoGress or THE COMPANY. 


Th? accumulated assets exceed ie ee Pe £650,000 
The subscribed capital 500,000 
The armual income from life premiums exceeds 250,000 


The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about 1,090,000 

The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
p°r annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business : 
—Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities 
ani Esdowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and 
Guara)tee business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities 
and advantages, coupled with perfect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to 
render the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securi- 
ties, and to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies 
may be saved from forfeiture. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurances, and every 
iaformation, may be obtained on application to any of the 
S>ciety's Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, 
I-mdoa, 8.W., to whom applications for agencies in places not 
eliently represented may be addressed. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
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OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James's-street, London, 5.W. 


TRvsTERS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichae!, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Founded in 1845. 

To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and emount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid. 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Compeny. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlementdn life may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previeus death. 

Every information will be readily affurded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 

“The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, pr 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£146,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

‘The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 4 », 12,086 911 
1869 99 9» 18,557 0 6 


ucing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The | 





| 


‘* It will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the | 


Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
factory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,184. 14s. 
5d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

‘*Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

** As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 
prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
declaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
»resent the most successful year of the Company’s existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


advanced,”’ 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 








REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. — 
W TOURISTS’ TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 
issued from KING’S-CROSS 
STATION, as under :— 

Fares for the Double Journey. 
Closed 

Ist Class. 2nd Class. Carriages 
s. d. s. d. 8. ‘i 


To Edinburgh and back.. ......... R10 OG is.ccs 79 6...... 4 0 
To Glasgow and back............... 1138 0...... 82 0......42 0 
To Stirling and back ............... |) 2 Pee 87 0......44 0 
To Dunkeld or Perth and back .120 0......90 0...... 44 0 
To Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, 
Montrose, Arbroath, or> 120 0...... 90 0......46 0 
Aberdeen and back............ 
ToScarborough, Whitby, Red- 
car, Filey, Bridlington, or? 51 0...... 35 0 
Withernsea and back ......... 
To Harrogate and back............ 43 0...... 32 6 
To Isle of Man and back ......... Oe © vcosc 50 0 


Passengers wishing to stay longer than one calendar month 
at Scarborough, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, Withern- 
sea, or Harrogate, can do so on payment of a small additional 
per-centage. ; 

For further particulars, see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’s-cross Station, and all the Receiving Offices in London, 
and at the Stations in the Country. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 


London, King’s-cross Station, June 24th, 1861. 





ARIS in TWELVE HOURS and a HALP, 
via Dieppe, by the new DAILY TIDAL SERVICE, 
with Special Express Tidal Trains, both on the English and 
French Railways: 20s. Second Class, 28s. First Class. Return 
Tickets issued. Two departures daily (except Sundays). — 
For hours of departure from London Bridge and Victoria, see 
the ‘‘ Times”’ daily. 





ATURDAY TO MONDAY AT THE SEA- 
SIDE.— RETURN TICKETS every SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON at low fares, by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, 
from Victoria and London Bridge to BRIGHTON, Hastings, 
Portsmouth, Worthing, Eastbourne, &c.—See Time Tables. 


praeiny TICKETS TO HASTINGS, ST. 

LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or more 
Persons, available for one month, or for extended periods, 
from Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations, 
at reduced Fares, by the BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST 
LINE, on application at the Booking-offices, at the above 
Stations, or at 43, Regent-circus, Piccadilly.—Fares there and 
back—to Hastings and St. Leonards: First Class by express 
trains 25s., by ordinary trains 21s. ; Second Class by express 
20s., by ordinary lés.; to Eastbourne, by both ordinary and 
express trains : First Class, 20s., Second Class, 14s, 
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ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWaAy 
A MONTH AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

FAMILY TICKETS (for not less than three Tso 
LONDON to LOWESTOFT or Yarmouth and bea from 
class, 32s.; second-class, 25s. each person. From PP hein 
Aldborough and back: First--lass, 26s. ; second-c] ate 
each person. From London to Harwich or Dovercour aie 
back: F irst-class, 20s. ; second-class, 16s. each sereen 
tickets are issued at half these rates to enable one me 

the family to travel to London and back. The Fam)! muber of 
may be extended on payment of a small per centage ny Ticket 


By order, J. B. OWEN, Secretary 





Sittin «aed OP IC ey ——=—= 
IRE ANNIHILATOR, OR VAPOUR FIRR. 
ENGINE, is an instrument by which Carbonic 4 id 
Nitrogen Gases ani Steam are generated at the in. and 
in large quantities. The vapour, so produced, being the and 
upon or about an ignited body stifles the fire, by cutt; 
the supply of oxygen. The effect of the operation is ino 
taneously to annihilate the flames, reduce the tem — 
absorb or dissipate the smoke, and render the ote i, = 
perfectly respirable, so that any person may enter a +.” 
that has been on fire immediately after the machine has _ 
used. The machine is simple—complete in itself—cann, Pp 
out of order—is ready for immediate use —and operative al : 
instantaneously, The vapour given out may be breathed wir 
impunity. The practical value of the instrument has — 
proved beyond question by numerous cases of use at real 4... 
in dwellings, factories, and ships, and by the practice of the 
Leeds Fire Brigade and Gravesend Fire Police! Price £2 “ 
“MO ffice of the Fire Annihilator C im 
Office of the Fire Annihilator Company, 105 denhs)} 
street, E.C., London. ays Sn Seatealal, 


( PR SMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOY 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of 4.4’ 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE §)iy 


| ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNAN? 


149, Strand, London, W.C. 


OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWg. 

LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouys 
free from Masonry and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is ths 
only thing fit four Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY ¢ 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at 1s. and ds, 
See that ‘‘ Bradley’s Albatum”’ is on the box, 








HITE AND SOUND TEETH are india 


— to personal attraction, and to health gj 
longevity by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentrifice, 
preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth 
eradicates Tartar and Spots of Incipient Decay, strengthens 
the Gums, and gives a delicate fragrance to the breath, Price 
2s. 91. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for “ROWLAND’S ODONTO.” 





_ 91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDOY. 


(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 
& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 


| introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
| its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 





' CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 


-—- 


by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 
Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 


| least diminishing its properties. 


Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets, 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhes, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorlan¢, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s. 9d. ; 2 Ib. 4s. 6d.; 5b. 
lls.; 12 lb. 22s.; 241b. free of carriage, 4%s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 





— 


The Best Remedy for Diminishing Nervous Excitement, Allsy- 
ing Pain, Procuring Tranquillity and Repose, especia/y 
efficacious in Diarrhea, Cholera, Dys2ntery, Cholic, Fever, 
&e. 


HE CELEBRATED SEDATIVE AN? 
ANTISPASMODIC, introduced to the use of the Med- 
eal Profession and the Public, with extraordinary success, by 
Captain Jeremiz, H.M. Army, and Opium Departmes', 
Bengal. Prepared only by 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
Chemists to the Queen and Her Majesty's Army. ;, 
Opinions and official Reports of Eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons, Officers of the Army, Professors of Chemistry 
Medicine, Merchants, and Families, accompany each Botte. . 
N.B.—A Novel and Important Feature to distinguish & 
Genuine from Fictitious Preparations consists in the u © 
Patent Safety Bottles, with an ingenious contrivance, es 
— the flow, and prevents an overdose being accidents 
taken. 
143, NEW BOND-STREET; 29, CHAPEL-STREET, 
BELGRAVE-SQUARE ; 220, REGENT-STREET, 





- ate 








: sia aaa 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGN ESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, pone pore AY? 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accept aa 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the sto “i 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and 8 * dies 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more pe for it 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon 5st? 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its § on bot 
ualities are much increased. During hot seasons, 80°" 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant th the 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (PORD & 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNE ‘ 
and sold by all 
able Chemists throughout the empire, 
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MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


‘mitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. 


pr duct 


Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
ions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 


this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 
107, 


REGENT STREET, 


Turee Doors rrom Vico Street, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED : 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 


TWENTY-FOUR FOR 


ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 
SCOTT ADDIE 


segs to inform his numerous patrons that he has now on view a most varied selection of LINSEY WOOLSEYS, SCOTCH 
LINENS, and SPUN SILKS for Dresses and Petticoats ; Ladies visiting the Seaside or the Conrinent will find these articles 


most desirable, both in appearance and durability. 


SCOTCH MAUDS and TWEEDS for Gentlemeu’s Shooting Suits in great choice. | 
BLACK and OXFORD MIXED TWEEDS for Gentlemen's wear in all substances; patters furnished free, 


SCOTT 
THE ROYAL CLAN 


115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. 


TARTAN 
ENTRANCE 


ADIE, 
WAREHOUSE, 


AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 





TO GENTLEMEN. 





Excellent Garments of Newest and Best Style, at a Most Reasonable Price. 





W. 


CO O PK R & 


C O., 


“TATLORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 


34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, 


OXFORD-STREET, W. 


(Patterns Free by Post.) 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establis 


ment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 


Mourning Costume of every 


description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. 


Families will effect a great saving by 


forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 





QO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 


a personal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Letau & Co.), 
#17, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelphi Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions Post Free. j 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPUCN *& (O., Glasgow and London, 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


4 effectually removes and prevents Increstation in Steam | 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Cc rporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companiesot London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &., and by Engineers and Manufacturers wee 
out the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Bower 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON, and G. SPRING. 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 
Pica Mr. East on has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
rice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
t stimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world,”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
<tth Dee. 1860. 
#3 Mes rs. Easton & Springfic ld have patented and are now 
.: ‘nuwacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
ie severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction,’’— 
— Journal of 22nd Dec., 1500. 
‘The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
Ustation known.”’—Commercial Duily List. 





i 


ies BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 


| remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 


diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton’s Pits act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use, 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 


Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norron’s Prius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


C OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RIHEU- 
MATISM, &e. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled perties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chiorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “ Dr. J. Coilis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle, 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloor usbury, London. 


Price iu bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d., carriage free, 











DEANE’S 





LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, Xc. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 

452, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO RVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity, answers well 
for aut descriptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant 
in design, the work will not ravel, and is the same on both 
sides, the speed is from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute; a 
child twelve years old can work it, and the Machine is suitable 

alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 

REMOVAL.—On or about the 20th of September, the 
business of the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company 
will be removed to 139, Regent-street, W. 








Be DS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW. 
ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............... 128. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. (d. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from _63. Od. to £8 10s, each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
PURE CON TI encnck es encschosneiasiveciseceesias 4s. per gallon. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 























| Fiddle Thread or King’s 
mae | oF Bruns- | Lily or 
| Silver wick Pattern.|Military 
|Pattern, Pattern. Ke. 
|\£aa, 82 sd. £ si ale s. a. 
12 Table Forks...............5113 02 40,210 O}2 15 Oo 
12 Table Spoons ........... 113 0240/2210 0215 0 
12 Dessert Forks.............1 4 0112 0,115 0117 © 
12 Dessert Spoons ... 140112 0.115 0117 Oo 
12 Tea Spoons ............ 1016 0120/15 017 Oo 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls) 010 0013 6 015 O}015 © 
2 Sauce Ladles ........... 096008 0°'.09 0090 6 
1 Gravy Spoon ........... 10 6 6010 0 O1L OO12 oO 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls|0 3 40 4 6 0 5 010 5 0 
1 Mustard Spoon,gt.bowl|} 0 1 80 23;0 2 60 2 6 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....9 2 603 6 04 010 4 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ...;1 4 01 7 6/'110 O112 Oo 
1 Butter Knife ........... 026066:06007 O 
1 Soup Ladle .............. 010 0017 0.017 O01 0 0 
1 Sugur Sifter.............. 10 330 4 6/)0 5 00 5 & 
OOM, visa siidescas | 919 91310 3 1419 6/16 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2153. Tea and coffee seis, dish covers and corner dishes, 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices, A!! 
kinds of ro-plating done by the patent process, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cubinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
EstaBiisHep A.D. 1700, 


DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers. 





Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 236. lis. 
Medium ,, Sp eenten 238. 18s. 7s. 6. 
Gn Se sb «.cunem 16s. 12s. 5s. bd. 


DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 


Spoons—best plating ...... Ws. 30s. 13s, 
Forks se ae Sesiay ee 298. — 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338. 2 44. 14a. 6d, 
Forks .. Sls. 234. -~- 


, , see 
DEANE’S— Electro-Plated Ten and Coffee Sets, Li jueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, Ac. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 14s., 
30s., 4s., 639., 783. 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
an elegant patterns constantly intro luced, 
Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 


DEANE’'S— Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., €04., Sia, 
DEAN E'S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 68. 
DEAN EF’ S— Drawing-room Sioves, Ranges, &c, 


DEANE’S —Yenders and Fire-irons. 
DEANE’S—lIron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 


with Drawings, post-free. 


DEAN E’S—Domestic Baths. See Ulustrated Priced Pamphlet. 
DEANE’3—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods, 

DEANE S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEANE S—Hortica'tural Tools. 

DEAN #£ 3-—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings, 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
T SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Graseow & Loypor. 





{ypostces= CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
i 20, OXFORD STRERT. 
SELLING OFF. 

Tn consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the se of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 


cash. 

250, OXPORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 
Se WATCHES.— 

** Perfection of mechanism.’’—Morning Post. 
Gold, 6 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘“ Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 44 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Established 1749. 








“TINHE BLESSINGS OF PEACE” 
are to be found in the increased importation of Teas by 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 

whereby the finest descriptions are brought within the reach of 

all. ‘Strong Tea.” The Leaf not coloured, from 2s. Good 

Family Tea, 3s. to 36.44. Rich ——e. last seasons, 3s. 5d. 

Finest kinds from 4s. Offices, 9, Great St. Helen's Chureh- 

yard, Bishopsgate. 





a ASST SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

A tablespoonful of either of SAINSBURY’S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also poculian ly 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use they will 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at 1s., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 

inger lemonade, at 10d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. per uarter-pint, 

alf-pint, and pint ; foreign pineapple and mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manu- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Strand, third door west of Norfolk- 
atreet. 











CHOICE PORT OF 18958 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
FH BDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in on my and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s, per doz, 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 428. 48s. 60s. 728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...............-..0.006 24s. 308. 55 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

Nip nea canes ee Ret 96s. 428. 498. ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s. 608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 303. 368. 48s. 60s. to 120s. ,, 
Bpariclimm Gitte . ...ccccosseescosceccnces 60s. 668.788. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.783. ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 

On receipt of a Post-oflice Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 

Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, | &, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.— Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description: 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 

t vanety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 


—, 5s. each. 
NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 


F. ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 
86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 


_— — — _—— —— - _—_ - = 
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WEW MUSIC. 


NERALDINE. — Sims Reeves’ New Song, 
composed by Fraxcesco Brererr, and sung by Sims 
Reeves with immense success at the Composer's Concert at 
St. James's Hall. Price 2s. éd. 
Apprson, Houurer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 











FIXHERE IS A SONG TVE HEARD THEE 
SING. New Song. By Joun Baryztt. Words by 
W.H. Bettamwy. Price 2s. 
Appison, Horiirmer, & Lreas, 210, Regent-street. 


FEXHE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 
Composed by J. L. Harrow, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. Sanriey. Price 2e. 6d » post . 


Appison, Horirer, & Lecas, 210, Regent-street. 








ee || 








DEDICATED TO THE RIFLE VOLUNTEERS OF 
ENGLAND. 


. NGLAND’S STRENGTH.” 
. Nor Watts, ner Men.’’—Thucydides.) 

Just published, with Illustrated Title, price 2s. 6d., a 
PATRIOTIC SONG, with CHORUS, entitled as above, 
written and com in honour of the Rifle Volunteers of 
England ; the words by James Syxes, Esq. Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Scarborough; the Music by Wituiam 
Hacvur. Second Edition. 

Opr1nioys OF THE PREss. 

“ A beautiful, stately melody, well adapted to the histo- 
rically-interesting words of the song.’’—Leeds M. oes p 

** A spirited, martial composition. The chorus, by the choir, 
seemed to produce the eflect of excitement in the audience, 
who, at the conclusion of the piece, vociferously demanded its 
repetition.’’—Scarborough Gazette. 

‘‘The song, and its vigorous and smart ‘ Huzza’ chorus, 
created quite a furore in the room, and the most enthusiastic 
demands were made for its repetition.’’"— York Herald. 

** We do not remember ever having heard a more elegant 
song for a gentleman than this; or a chorus more effective 
and appropriate for a mixed party of ladies and gentlemen, 
than the spirited ‘ Huzza!’ at the end of each verse.”’—Hull 
Advertiser. 

‘© The view of Searborough on the title page is a cleverly- 
adapted back-ground to the animated sketch.” Scarborough 
Times. 

Forwarded, post paid, to any address, after order enclosing 
2s. in receipt or postage-stamps, ts WILLIAM HAGUE, 14, 
Palace-hill, Ree mee 9 














NEW EDITIONS. 


DEADINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE; with Essays on English Literature. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS IN POETRY, from the Works of the 
best English Poets; with Specimens of the American Poets. 
Thirteenth edition. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY : a Selection of the 
Lives of Eminent Men of all Nations. Ninth edition. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS IN SCIENCE: Familiar Explanations 


of Appearances and Principles in Natural Philosophy. Fifth 
edition. 3s. 6d. 


London: Parxgr, Son, & Bovry, West Strand. 





Octavo, 5s., 


N THE CLASSIFICATION AND GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of the MAMMALIA; 
with an APPENDIX on the GORILLA, and on the EXTINC- 
TION and TRANSMUTATION of SPECIES. 
By Kicnarp Owen, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Seventh edition, bound, 6s., 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 

with a Copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary 
Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination. Abridged from 
the ‘* Family History of England.” 


London: Parkrr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 








This day is published, Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 26s., 

HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS 

CORNELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the Prin- 

cess Charlotte of Wales, with Extracts from her Journals and 
Anecdote Books. 

** Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their his- 
torical as well as gossiping merits, there can be no doubt 
whatever.’’—Afheneum, June 8. 

London: Wu H. Atuten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 








This day is published, second edition, in post 8vo., Lllustrated, 
price 10s. 6d., 


HE RUSSIANS AT HOME. Unpolitical 
Sketches. Showing what Newspapers they read, what 
Theatres they frequent, and how they Eat, Drink, and Enjoy 
themselves ; with other matters relating chiefly to Literature 
and Music, and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in 
and about Moscow. By ScutrueRLanp Epwarps. 

‘It is a book we can sincerely recommend, not only to 
those desirous of abundant and reliable information respecting 
the social economy of the Russian people, but to those who 
seek an entertaining volume, that may be perused in any part 
with both profit and amusement.”’ — £dinburgh Evening 
Courant, March 26, 1861. 


London: Wa. H. Atren & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 

With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes, The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sanester & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
The Twelfth Edition, greatly Improved, with Coloured Plate, 
price 2s. 6d., 

HE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION. 
Being a series of Papers illustrating the most prominent 

and important Practical Points in the Treatment of that 
Disease. By F. H. Ramapoer, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 








| College of Physicians, and late Senior Physician to the Royal 


Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 
** Pathological anatomy has, erhaps, never afforded more 
conclusive evidence in proof of the curability of a disease, than 


| it has in that of tubercular consumption.’’—CarswELL. 


Loxemax, Green, Lonewan, & Roperts. 


NEW WORK BY ZADKIEL. 
HE HANDBOOK OF ASTROLOGY. 


G. Berrezr, Holywell-street, Strand. Price 3s. 6d. 





| cloth, 





HE ERRORS OF HOMEOPATHY, 

by Dr. C. J. Barr Mrapows, Honorary Medical 

Officer to the Roval Dispensary, Pimlico, late in the service of 
Her Majesty's East Indian Government, Ac. 


Lendon: Henry Renswaw, 356, Strand, 





HE QUEEN, AN ILL meee 
Ui 
JOURNAL AND R —Men of all CneeD 
England—the Clergyman, the Student, the Schoolmaster 
Man of Letters, the Artist, the Merchant, the Arti » the 
journals written ially for them; but for the. haya 
mass of Educated Women not a single pa : 
Under the title of “THE QUEEN,” a journal for ; 
women is now in p ion. The First Number rie iat 
on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. “Tur Query PP 
intended to be for educated women what certain heey 
journals are for men—recording and discussing from 
week whatever interests or amuses them. There wil] eg to 
number of original articles on the daily life of soo? 
manners and morals—on books, music, and the theatre ~~ 
siderable space will be devoted to the amusements which |;y”” 
most pursue at home and abroad ; while as for la mod, ladieg 
QuEEN”’ will be the earliest and most accurate chronicler 
its changes. The Engravings in ‘‘Tue QurEyN” y; of al 
ae the events of oe day, and give point to whaten? 
topics happen to engage the public mind. No ex . 
= will be ae in their reparation. pense ond up 
nteresting Supplements will appear every week. : 
First Number wil be given a PLATE OF TH Paswat 
(printed and painted in Paris), and a GENUINE PHOT P 
GRAPH OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA -p’- 
Photographs (not engravings from photographs) will be 
able for framing, re) by ag mounted on tinted card. — 
They will be executed by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a sun: 
cient guarantee of their excellence. Other interesting Supp) 4 
ments—already in preparation in Paris, Brussels, Berlin. P a 
Leipzig, as well as in London—will exhibit the most charmis 
cimens of Fine-Art Printing ever seen in this country "8 
The FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR on SATURDAY 
SEPTEMBER 7th. Price SIXPENCE. ° 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors; also 
receipt of Six Stamps, from the Office, ee 
248, STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 


HE TOWN HALL, DOVER.—ANTWeEpp 

—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 44., contains 
Fine View of the Maison Dieu, Dover—Antwerp and Art—The 
late Thomas W. Atkinson—British Archeological Association 
Social Science—Exeter Cathedral—Granite Drinking Founts» 
(with Dlustrations)—Hill Monuments—The Sewerage of Dy), 
—News from New Zealand—The Berlin Waterworks—Cgc. 
under Metropolitan Buildings Act — Sanitary Condition of 
Shrewsbury—Church-building News— Provincial News—Stain, 
Glass, &¢.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and 4) 
Booksellers. ; 


THE SCARBOROUGH GAZETTE 
AND WEEKLY LIST OF VISITORS, 


EsTaBLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS, 


Is a high class Weekly Journal, and stands unrivalled as , 
complete guide to the numerous and fashionable Visitors t 
the Queen of Watering Places ; at this season it publishes 
weekly the names and addresses of upwards of FIVE THOD. 
SAND VISITORS, and, through the great interest created by 
this means, enjoys a large circulation amongst the fashionable 
and wealthy classes, not only in Scarborough and the neigh. 
bourhood, but generally throughout England. : 


THE SCARBOROUGH GAZETTE 








Is published at 
8. W. THEAKSTON’S PUBLIC NEWS ROOM AND 
LIBRARY, 
Where the following London and Provincial Papers are takea 
in, viz.:— 
Times (4 copies). Examiner. 





Morning Chronicle. Herapath’s Railway Journal. 


Standard. | Court Journal, 
Globe. | Punch. 
Daily News. | Leeds Intelligencer. 


Leeds Mercury. 
Yorkshire Gazette. 
| York Herald. 
| Hull Packet. 


Daily Telegraph. 
Morning Star & Dial, 
London Review. 
Saturday Review. 
Midland Counties Herald. | Eastern Counties’ Herald. 
Manchester Guardian. Scarborough Gazette. ; 
Manchester Examiner & Times. ; Sheffield and Rotherham Inie- 
North British Advertiser. pendent. 
Illustrated London News, | Harrogate Advertiser. 
Athenzum. 
The London Morning Papers are received about Fovr o'clock 
in the afternoon of the day of publication. 


*.* Terms of Subscription—One Shilling per week. Threepenc? 
per day. 

THE FUNDS, SHARE LIST, Foreign, Parlia- 
mentary, and all other News of Importance received severt 
times daily. The London and Wakefield Corn Markets received 
on Mondays and Fridays. 


Terms OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


s. d. s, d. 
Season ..rseeveree esses 12 6 | Fortnight ........05 20 
REESE TES BO] Week ......cecsecc000 10 


8. W. THEAKSTON’S 


TELEGRAPHIC NEWS ROOMY, 
31, ST. NICHOLAS-STREET, SCARBORO’. 


*.* Orders and Advertisements received by W. J. Cuarx, Jun, 


10, Nichol-square, Aldersgate-street, London. 
PP aie Pe tse aka 8 gl 





COMPLETION 


OF 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZADIA 
This day is published, Parr XXXII., price 2s. 6d., of 
T HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


This Part completes the Division of Arts and Sciences, and the 
entire Work. 
*.* Vol. 8 will be ready for delivery in a few days. 


This day is published, price 1s., Part XXVI. of 
N C E A w E E 


With numerous Illustrations by Lexc#, Miiss, 
Kegnek, Tennign, &c., &. 





Ina few days will be published, in 3 vols., post 8V0» - 
31s. 6d., js D 
H E aorR 


SILVER 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, lies 
Author of The Gordian Knot,” ‘ Aspen Court, ** 
E-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


The Dovsie Voivuse for 1844 (Vols. 6 and 7 together, 

price 10s. 6d. in cloth, and Vol. 7, price 5s. boards, 

now ready. nt 

London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
atreet, E.C. 
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a THE COMPLETE SERIES OF D. NUTT'S LIST 
TED . ' or 
Pe ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS, g 
Ohare PUBLISHED WITH L OP ULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
> CTists, eee 
Boel REVIEW 
—, THE LONDON ee: Aes NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS. 
§ Sump) May now be obtained, bonnd in a Wrapper. To ensure an extensive circulation, it is decided to issue the | g..ona Edition, revised, in 1 vol., 12mo., neatly bound in 
= . Answers at the Lowest possible Price. cloth, 3s., 
sar Price of the Complete Series, ONTES PAR EMILE SOUVESTRE— 
» Ite ited, with Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and 
®. Con. a short Biography of the Author. By Avoustvs Jgssor, 
ch ladieg O N E S H | L L l N G . M.A., Head Master of King Edward vith.’s School, Norwich. 
ok nn Free by Post, 1s. 2d. oe eines has performed hip task well, both his biography 
: and notes ng ex t.—At ° 
Teel Sapplied by all Booksellers and News Agents, or direct from the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. — we a isos or ™ 
ever . A . . : mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
@ and no Religious Societies and Clergymen who may be desirous to circulate the ~—y Answers, can be supplied with BIOGRAPHIES MIL TA [RES =i Preach Read. 
With th any quantity, either by Post or Railway Parcel. ing Book for Military Students, containing Sketches of the 
SHIONS — of the ee —- ba tm Bayard, 
PHOTO —_ Turenne, Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber. sy To. Karcurr, 
— T H E Cc Oo R N H | L L Vi A CS A Z i N E ‘ French Master of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
be suit. 
peer io. 2 ‘MBER) is Now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING, with Two Illustrations. LATIN AND GRERE. 
ro No. 21 (for SEPTEMBER) y rae . BY THE REV. C. H. ADAMS, 
srlin oad CONTENTS. ad | Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford, and formerly one of the 
c ing |. The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World, Chap. V.—The Division of Labour. Masters at Winchester College. 
et. (With an Illustration.) - Vinet A », WI.—It is our Opening Day. | LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
RDaY, Chap. 5 ee were tr Hany — 7. A Charity Bazaar. (With an Illustration.) | of the Eton and Edward the Vith. LatinGrammar. Neatly 
also, on », Food——How to Take it, 8, Negroes Bond and Free. | ee es Dee a 
+ An Old John Bull. 9, From Dan to Beersheba, through Ashridge Park. i LATIN DEL EC TU 5, adapted to the arrange- 
Chap. I.—A Courting. “ ry ment of the Eton and Edward the Vith. Latin Grammar ; 
specs 5, _I11.—The Reformer. 10, Legend of the Corrievrechan Whirlpool.—A Ballad. By | with a Lexicon and Notes, Seventh Thousand, 12mo, cloth, 
WERP, _  _ 49 ILL.—A Soldiering. George Mac Donald. 2s. 6d, 
ynitains . 4. Keeping up Appearances. 11, Agnes of Sorrento. | GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
Art—The 5. My Neighbour Rose. By F. L. Sani y < , id oe : 
osiation. é, The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By One of Chap. X.—The Interview. | of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth ° 
ae, the Firm. ; aia ., XI.—The Confessional. ae gape with a Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo,. cloth, 
; t Chap. IV.—Nine Times Nine is Eighty-one. Showing : : | 2s. 6d. 
er ° he Brown, Jones, and Robinson se- 12. Roundabout Papers.—No. 16. On Two Roundabout Papers GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ndition of lected their House of Business. which I intended to Write. | nent of the. Rev. 0. Werdeworth’e Grammer: with o Zauieon 
s—Stained , and Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 12mo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
3 and al) . . 
ee SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. | Now complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s., 
ETTE The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with Pro- 
, BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. FPRASER'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, | (iment Noten, and References for the use of Schools and 
RS, So, 88., ooubatues | * The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matthew 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER (NOW READY) contains Barren Honour. A Tale. By the Author of ‘Guy Living- | Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s, 6d.; St. Luke, 2s.; 
_— the CONCLUDING PART of ws ss os and sag - atone I.—I1. | St. John, 2s, 
Visitors to v iterature and Philosophy of the Early Christian Ascetics, GERMAN. 
hero The Constable of the Tower. Gone. By A. K. H. B. eae ~<a ae 
VE THOU. > ae mn . A Few Words on the Census of Ireland, — LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES in Prose and 
metal BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. Manners and Morals as affected by Civilization. __ a. Verse, with a close English Translation and brief Notes. 8vo. 
Peery With an Illustration by Jonn Griperr. eprodio, Bart, ee | ee bet a mapas no wpe tees — > pea 
~~ Il. La Chatelaine sans Chateau. By Ouida. Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the Author of OLLENDORE'S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
Il. The French Coal-trade. By Frederick Marshall. “ igby Grand,” i The Interpreter,” &e. &e, Chapters LEARNING the GERMAN LANGU AGE. ‘ Translated (un- 
TE IV. Madame de Krudener. XXXIV.—XXXVII. | abridged) from the Original French Edition. By Henry 
V. Propria Que Maribus. By Monkshood, Modern Art in Berlin. | W. Dutexen. 12mo, cloth, price 6s.6d, KEY to ditto, 12mo. 
M AND VI. American Young Ladyism. Parish Registers: their History and Contents. | cloth, 3s, 6d. 
VII. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot, | Said Bey Jumblatt. DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College 
7 By Dudley Costello, Chapters XXIII. to XXVI. Belligerents’ Rights at Sea. | Sandhurst) COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
fs ere Canes VIII. Chevalier Bunsen. Java. By an Anglo-Batavian. Second Article. | LANGUAGE, Second Edition, enlarged and Improved 
IX. A ee - ore i . as Londan : Parker, Son, and Bovren, West Strand, W.C. 1 vol. Svo., 5s. 6d, 
y Journal Tendon: CHAPMAN & HALL, 190, Piccaiily. fF ——-- | | DEMMLER'S GERMAN EXERCISES. Second 
os ae ~ a Just published, price 3s. 6d. Edition, enlarged end improved, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
YOLBURN’S EW MONTHLY : . . mPa aR : . 
é C 4 2 Pet: a MONTHL JouRN AL of the STATISTICAL SOCTETY | DEMMLER'S GERMAN READER. 12mo. 
re <PTE e y rYWIV > ‘ } Ch » *. 
Edited by W. Harrison A1rnswortn, Esq. for BEPTEMBER (Vol. XXIV., Part 3). “DAT ADT’ nn r , 
a COL XYYTY ConTENTS. BERNARD'S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVA. 
Coytents ror SEPTEMBER. No. CCCCLXXXIX, hme py r — 19 
l, Sho Ones Uaited Minton of movies. 1. M. de Buschen on Serfdom in Russia. | LENTS for ENGLISH THOUGHTS. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 
Herald. Il. East Lynne. (Concluding Part. 2. Mr. Purdy on the Wages of Agricultural Labourers ip TLIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
tte. LII. John Sobieski. By Sir Nathaniel. England and Wales, 1560. ne Se . | GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
erham Inde- IV. A Visit to the County of Wicklow. 3. Dr. Steele on Numerical Analysis of Patients treated in | a yon ia BES ee . . 
V. Thomson at Richmond. By W. Charles Kent. Guy’s Hospital, 1854-61. | TIA RKS PROGRESSIVE G ERMAN READER. 
‘ser. VI. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day. Part IX, 4. a — a : ae prot Results. Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
VII. The Okavango River. 5. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns, TIARKS’ EXERCISES, ads . 
VIET. Evening sea Ni Mi oa : ARKS’ EXE ‘ , adapted to the Rules of 
Pour o'clock 1X mma London : Epwarp Sr ANPORD, 6, Chaning-eross, W C. his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, 12mo., cl., 3s. 
7 le X. Duelling in Modern Times. i ON Ba a ee weit TIARKS’ KEY to ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
, Threepencs In the October Number will be commeneed A NEW SERIAL mee bin . . , ae — TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR. with 
‘ STORY, entitled HE COSMO! OLITAN REVIEW. Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12m: 1. 3 6d 
gn, Parlia- THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYATT A Political, Social, Philosophical, Scientific, and Lite- aieaubeamiaiaic athe re eon = Aeperglinnes. ey ago 
eived severtl : as rary Magazine. Published Monthly. Price 6d.; Post-free, ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING- 
ets received By the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” Seven Stamps. BOOK. Adapted to the use of Students. By Dr. A. Heimann. 
To be continued monthly until completion. F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster-row. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. a HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 








8. d. *,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. A NEW IRISH WEEKLY JOURNAL. versity) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK. With Notes. 
wee ee ea On the 31st of August will be realy the First Number of sr. dane : 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. HE ILLUSTRATED DUBLIN JOURNAI HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
No. 344. For SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d pape te : - thew then ac. MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Third Edition 
200M, . ue othe a8. UM. P a@ Weekly Miscellany of Amusement and Popular In- revised, 12mo. cloth, 6s , 
| ConTRENTS. ormation. tagger nse ty 3p ; ; 
yRO’. 1. Mecnulaste Bast Vetsees Sixteen pages 4to., printed on superfine paper, HEIMANN S MATERIALS for TRANSLATIN G 
Crark, Ju2., 2. French Views of Irish Questions. Price One Penny. ar oo ge or Second Edition, revised and en- 
ndon. ’, An Only Son. By the Author of “ Artist and Craftsman.” | Dublin: published by Jamzs Durry, 7, Wellington-quay, and ee : as i 
——— Part Vill. : ; 22, Paternoster-row, London. : BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST ; or, Conversa- 
4. Revelations of Peter Brown—Poet and Peripatetic. By Sold by all Booksellers, News Agents, and at the Railway tions in English, French, and German; with Rules for Pro- 
5. A Jonathan Freke Slingsby. ? Stations. nunciation, and a copious Vocabulary. Square lémo,. cloth. 
ZEDIA ™ —— Axtiquary—Lieutenant-General Charles a ee ee ee ———s —_—_--—— Fourth Edition, — 6d, In English and German (only). 
. uancey. . . r . — 7 . 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
9s. 64., of 6. The Reseued Infant. An Ancient Buddhist Legend. HE ART-JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER Rpt 0 PRE lenis rae e . 
NIA OF 7. Primitive French Industries. Price 2s. 6d., contains Turner's PHRYNE GOING | BUNGER’S (W.) GERMAN TALES and POETRY. 
IDL: > Rivals of Krishnapore. An Indian Tale—concladed. TO THE BATH, Guivo’s DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, and | 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
0, Relics of bent remme. Hosts's ANGELS. | BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CON. 


Relics of Early Celtic Literature. 


3, and the 
ences, 11. Australian Life, 


The ‘uiterary Contents include :— VERSATION, Second Edition. Square 12mo. cl. 2s. 6d. 











anes \2. Military Panics. By Runnymede. Se ee Se BORE. By F. W. Parnmone, FISCHEL’S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
: 4 ag Irish Census Abstracts of 1861. a . rae on an entirely new principle. With copious notes. Seeond 
VI. of Dublin: W.H.Sarru & Sow. London: Meusr & Daacunrt. MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. By Tugoposra Trourorr. Edition, cloth, 5s. 
“—t, + Re | BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, | FRENCH 
Sey pee sce ‘i iat No. 56—-HENRY WARREN. By James Davrongnr. 7 
n, Muss LAC KWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEM- Illustrated. | 0. C. ANGOVILLE’S (French Master at Win- 
BER, 1861. No. DL{. Price 2s. 6d. THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF | chester College) COMPLETE TREATISE on PRENCH 
t- 8yv0. price CoNnTENTS. | 1562. i GRAM MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. Third Edi- 
—— Scotland and her Accusers. | ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS, | tion. Thick vol., 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 
oR D. The Rector. Chap. II. By Dr. Wituram Bete. Iustrated. MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 
pcditations on Dyspepsia. ART-UNION EXHIBITION. $2mo. cloth, 2s. 
sUrtOn « natomy o s*holw > a] 7 , . . . tor » > we he fl , 
oart,’” &¢- The nim Weta. ly. EAST INDIA MUSEUM. MANIER’S FRENCH PHRASE and WORD. 
. The Memory of ela... An excellent new Song. BOOKBINDING AND DECORATIVE WORKS IN BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossuct. 32mo. atiff 
N C H. A Day at Antwerp Rubens and Ruskin. ” LEATHER. wrapper, Is. 6d. 
a7 togethet. Phaethon THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Losstna. Illustrated. *,° These little books will be found extremely useful to 
in The Art Student in Rome. GOTHIC METAL WORK. Jilustrated, &c., 4c. beginners and students of the French Language. 
oo Witttram Bracxwoop & Sones, Edinburgh & London. James 8, Vintvr, 26, Ivy-lane. London; D. Nort, 270, Strand- 
street, 
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NEW BOOK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


This day is published, post Svo., Mustrated with Seven Full-page Plates, in Tints, and 65 
; Engravings on Wood, price 5s., 


MARVELS OF POND LIFE; or, a Year’s Microscopic 


Recreations among the Polyps, In‘usoria, Rotifers, Water Bears, and Polyzos. By 


HENRY SLACK, F.G.S. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Microscopes and their Management Pitcher Rotifer 
Methods of Ulumination Large Eye and Brain of Rotifer 
Microsc pe Laraps Microscopic Value of Little Pools 
Visit to the Ponds Modes of Preservation of Glass Jars 
Rtephonocer 8 


Vortacelia 
its Gelatinous Bottle 


Three Divisions of Infusoria 

Distinction between Plants and Animals Its Crown of Tentacles 

Wheel Bearers, or Rotifers Animalcule Tank 

Stracture of Rotifers Stentors 

Water Fleas | Social Habits a . ’ 

Catching Polyps Solitary Stentors living in Gelatinous Caves 

Motions of Animalcules A Group of Vaginicol# 

The Beautiful Floscule Changes of Shape 

Movement of Globules A Bubble-blowing Vorticella 

eggs of Rotifers Characteristics of the Polyzoa 

Microscopic Hunting in Winter Plumatella Repens 

Water Bears Its Great Beauty 

Their Comical Behaviour The Mouth and its Guard ' 

Why they are not Killed by Heating and How it Swallowed a Rotifer, aud what hap- 
“Drying pened. 

Curious Digestive Tube Cariosities of Digestion 

Multiplication by Division Worms Colouring Mud 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 


Change of Form Protozoa 

Subsequent Appearances | Melicerta Ringens ; : 

4 Country Duck-pond | Its Powers as Brickmaker, Architect, and | 
Contents of its Scum Mason. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. With an Illustration 
of each Species, comprising in all Three Hundred and Sixty Coloured Plates. By the Rev. 
F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 6 vols. royal 5vo., cloth gilt, price £5. 

THE NESTS AND EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. With 
Illustrations, comprising in all Two Hundred and Twenty-three Coloured Plates. By the 
Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 3 vols. royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price £3. 33. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. With Coloured Illustrations of 
each Species, and Separate Figures of the Male and Female. By the Rev, F. O. MORRIS, 
B.A. oyal 8vo., cloth gilt, price 20s. 

THE BIRDS OF EUROPE, Not Observed in the British 
Isles. By C. R. BREE, M.D. Illustrated with Coloured Plates. Vols, I. and LI. ready, 
royal Svo., cloth gilt, each price 17s. 

BRITISH- AND EXOTIC FERNS: Scientific and Popular 
Descriptions of all the Cultivated Species, with Instructions for their Management. By 
E. J. LOWE, F.R.A.S., &e. 8 vols., royal 8vo., cloth, Illustrated with Coloured Plates, &c., 
price £6. 6s. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GRASSES. With 


Coloured Ulustrations. By E. J. LOWE, F.L.S., &c. Royal Svo., cloth, price 21s. 


BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS: being a Description, 
with Coloured Iustrations, of the most Beautiful Leaved Plants in Cultivation, By E. J. 
LOWE, F.L.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price 21s. 





BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. Illustrated | 


with Sixty Coloured Plates, from Original Drawings after Nature. By BEVERLEY R. 
MORRIS, M.D. 4to., half-bound in crimson morocco, gilt edges, price £2. 5s. 


FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. With Coloured 
IiJustrations, and numerous Wood Engravings. By JONATHAN COUCH, F.L.8. Now 
in Course of Publication, in Monthly Parts, each price 1s. 


FLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA. Engravings and Descrip- 
tions of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of Britain. By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. 
4vols., 8vo., cloth gilt, with One Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty-five Lilustrations, price 
£3. 10s. plain; or with the Plates coloured, price £5. 

THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE EYE. 
Illustrative of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. By SPENCER THOMSON, 
M.D. Crown Svo. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 


FIRST TRACES OF LIFE ON THE EARTH; or, the Fossils 
of the Bottom Rocks. By 8. J. MACKIE, F.G.S., F.S.A., &&. Contents :—The Nature 
of Fossils—Value of Fossals—Order of the Rocks—What we know of the Earth’s Crust — 
Pie Rock Strata—Their Teachings—Remnants of the First Lands—The Boitom Rocks— 
First Traces of Life. Crown Svo., cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. 


THE BOOK OF THE AQUARIUM: Practical Instructions 
yn the Formation, Stocking, and Management in all Seasons, of Collections of Marine and 
River Animals and Plants. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. New Edition, revised and addi- 
tionally Illustrated, Small 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


LESSONS ON THE PHENOMENA OF INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE, and the Condition of Industrial Suecess. Edited by RICHARD DAWES, Dean of 
Hereford. Second Edition. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 

Contents.—Induastry—Knowledge and Skill — Economy — Wealth — Capital—Profit— 
Wages —Property—Rent—Division of Labour—Value— Measures and Weights—Money— 
Precious Metals—Credit and Bills—Banking— Rates of Exchange -Paper Money—Insurance 

-Price—Interest and Annuitics—Industrial Progress —Emigraiion--Base Money—Restric- 
tions—-Industrial Derangement—-Combinations—Strikes and Lock-Outs-—Taxation—Pro- 


perty vacaut by Death. - 
MINIATURE CLASSICS. 


Imperial 32mo., nicely bound, each with Frontispiece. 





1. BACON'S ESSAYSs ... ate a ht ceghcal aaiitate bck dintds uvsdasaseeescucbuad Sestiaition ate OS: 
ee tt ng BT ne vee cpaas i ere | ep 
3. GOLDSMITH'S ESsAyYs ... hcmsieh Deneatidcisuaeiiks Sea edvenucde cial sikassdsiahcansanese nc 
+. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD... Se Caer iiiatiaitaces Dh OE 
5. BEATTIE’S MINSTREL ................. , pipeaia a of eee a 
6. WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, 2 vols. .........................08 3a. Od. 
MB ots og Mh |. IR Se eee enor ee a os | 
“ae 6D 8 gh tog RU UT" ee eau eer iad - ae « me Ca, 
9. FALCONER’S SHIPWRECK — ee ; See ee . ls. 6d. 
19, CHAPONE’S LETTERS — Carne ae F 
11. MASON’S SELF-KNOWLEDGE ; : . ls. 6d. 
12. SCOTT'S (Sir W.) BALLADS AND LYRICS ae seczeeiient a a 
13. COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER vas le wa ehaialas 2a eds ls. 6d. 
i4. LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE ............ , ibbdrakeciiuscicuen Ge rae 
15. WASHINGTON IRVING'S ESSAYS AND SKETCHES .......................... rer ls. 6d. 
is. COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS............ iteasetccuasae a uae . Bs. Od. 
17. MILTON’S PARADISE LOST ... , ie Ss Re eee 2s. 6d. 
18. THE COTTAGERS OF GLENBURNIE...... " isi ee Ss 
19. MORE’S PRACTICAL PIBRTY ... jekeis . sened uals a 2. 
20. GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS. ...........0cccccec0. hich baie Roh ere Ss oa . ls. 6d. 
21. GILES’S DOMESTIC HAPPINESS ..........4 ‘ Is. 6d. 
22, GREGORY'S LEGACY TO HIS DAUGHTERS .................. o> ls. Gd. 
23. LAMB'S ROSAMUND GRAY OL et NOE ls. 6d 


The above series, uniform in size, comprises Twenty-four elegant pocket volumes, eminentiy 
adapted for presents, the formation of villege libraries, and also for book-hawking associations. 
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GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS:— 
HOME INFLUENCE. Cloth gilt, Diustrated, 5s. 
THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. Cioth gilt, Llustrated, 6s. 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS. Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 
HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE. Cloth gilt, Frontispiece, 6s, 
THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 2 vols. cloth gilt, 10s. 


GEMS FROM THE POETS, Illustrated. In One Sup, 
Volume, with Twenty-eight Plates, on toned paper, illustrating the Poems of Moore P rh 
Longfellow, Wilson, Rogers, Hemans, Emerson, Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, Burns B yen, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Campbell, Croly, Thomson, Falconer, Milton. Imperial 8v0., araben” 
binding, price 21s. - 


MACREADY’S POPE. The Poetical Works of Alexangp, 
POPE. Revised, and arranged expressly for Family Reading. By W. C., MACREApy 
Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. _ 


FAVOURITE EDITION OF BURNS. The Poetical Work 
of ROBERT BURNS; with Memoir and Copious Glossary. Lllustrated with Portrait 
Sixteen Vignette Engravings. Fceap. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. and 


CABINET CLASSICS, Illustrated with Vignette Engrayiy 
appropriately bound for Presents :— 88, 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, 6s. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 5s. LADY of the LAKE, 1s. 6d. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, 2s. LAY of the LAST MINSTREL 1s.# 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS and ESSAYS, 2s. ———  ROKEBY, 1s. 6d. oo 
PAUL and VIRGINIA, and the INDIAN | ROMANTIC TALES, by M. G. Loew's, 9, 
_ COTTAGE, Is. 6d. ELIZABETH; or, the Exiles of Siberia. 1s ed 
VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 2s. ADVENTURES of ULYSSES, by Charia 
Lamb, Is. 6d, ‘ — 
*.* Order Groombridge’s Editions. 


THE MAGNET STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS Any 

WINTER NIGHTS, First Volume, With Thirty Illustrations, 324 pp. cloth gilt, 2. ¢) 
CONTENTS :— 

WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. By the BLIND URSULA. By Mrs. Wenz, Auth» 
Author of ‘f A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” of ** Naomi.” 5 

LOTTIE’S HALF-SOVEREIGN. By Mrs. THE CLOCKMAKER OF LYONS, By 
Russe. Gray. M. Prrer. “yy 

MAMMA MILLY. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. | THE MICE AT PLAY. By the Author » 

HAVERING HALL. By G. E. Sancenr. | ‘*The Heir of Redelyffe,”” &c. , 


THE MAGNET STORIES. Second Volume, price 2s, 63. 
with Thirty Lilustrations, cloth gilt, contains :— : 
UNION JACK. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. THE TOWN OF TOYS. By Sara Woop 
THE CAPTIVE’S DAUGHTER. By W.H. NOTCLEVER, By Frances M. Wirpaaniy 
Hitryarp. SEA-SHELL ISLAND. By G. E. Sansisr 
DEAR CHARLOTTE’S BOYS. By Emmy | THE PEDLAR’S HOARD. By vu. 
TAYLOR. Lemon. j 


A CYCLOPAIDIA OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS FRoyv 
eA OF EVERY AGE. By H. G. ADAMS. With Vignette Portraits, (j,; 
gilt, 6s. 6d. 


SACRED POETICAL QUOTATIONS. A Complete Book of 
Devotional Poetry. By H.G. ADAMS. With Vignette Portraits. Cloth gilt, ¢s. 6), 


A CYCLOPAIDIA OF FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. By i. ¢. 
ADAMS. With Vignette Portraits. Cloth gilt. 6s. 6d. 
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THE BANDITTI OF LONDON. 
THE CRIMINAL POPULATION OF THE METROPOLIS TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


A utstory of the criminal classes of society in England would be a very 
interesting, and, in many respects, a very valuable work. The field of research 
is a very extensive one, and the materials are very abundant ; but they are 
diversified in character, and whoever should venture upon the subject honestly, 
must not only expend upon it a great deal of labour, but must be thoroughly 


acquainted with that class of records which are, on the whole, the least read“ 


at the present day——the popular literature of past ages. 

When we speak of the history of the criminal classes of society, we do not 
mean the history of individual crime. Every period of society with which 
we are acquainted, after civilisation and populisation have reached a certain 
point in their progress, has contained such a criminal class distinct in itself. 
The idle, the dissipated, and the depraved, seemed to have a natural tendency 
to separate themselves from the rest of society, and to unite together in 
preying upon it, when it is numerous enough and rich enough to be preyed 
upon. Under different conditions of society, this exceptional class (if we 
may call it so), has found different sorts of encouragement, and the feudalism 
of the middle ages was especially favourable to it. The “mob” of the 
followers of a feudal lord was a troop of unprincipled rogues and vagabonds, 
the scum of society, who had no tie even to the lord they followed, but remained 
with him only for food and protection, and under shelter of his power preyed 
upon the society which treated them with contempt. They were the camp 


followers of a feudal army, who, as they had a sort of brutal recklessness of | 


life, were employed in desperate assaults, and then were the first to plunder, 
while .they excited horror by the greatness of their atrocities. They were 
useful to those to whose household they attached themselves, because, relieved 
from all moral obligations towards society, they were ready for any base 
employment, and a feudal lord was constantly in want of such base agency. 
Neither were they confined to the feudal lord, but they crowded to the 
monastery as well as to the castle, and in old histories we often read 
of the ribalds (for that was their most general name) of a religious house. In 
fact it was that class which (mistakenly supposed to be the meritorious 
objects of monastic charity), was thrown, by the decline of feudalism and the 
dissolution of monasteries, upon the general body of society, and very con- 
siderably embarrassed the legislature of the sixteenth century, which sought 
every means, but in vain, of suppressing them, under the title, which the 
statutes gave them, of rogues and vagabonds. 

This class soon disappeared from the rural districts, because it there became 
more and more difficult to carry on their depredations without detection ; and 
they collected together in towns, and more especially in the metropolis. 
Many causes during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries tended to 
recruit and strengthen them ; and in London they formed an united body, 
which had its different classes, its peculiarities of language (which has received 
the name of cant, or slang), and had its own particular laws or regulations, 
while it set all other laws at defiance. We wiil not attempt here to trace 
the history, even in modern times, of this extra-social and anti-social class ; 
but we will merely give a few notices of it at a particular period, taken from 
two or three pamphlets which we happen to have before us. The period we 
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take is the latter half of the seventeenth century, from a hundred and fifty to | 


two hundred years ago, when the injuries which London society endured from 
this class were almost intolerable. 

Three of these pamphlets, all professing to be written by convicted thieves, 
vive pictures of this criminal class at three different dates within the limits 
of the period just mentioned. 
Nation Anatomized,” published in London in 1659, and stated to have been 
written by a penitent highwayman ; the second “ A Warning for House- 
keepers... .. Written by one who was a Prisoner in Newgate ;” anda third, 
without date, but shown by internal evidence to have been published early 
in the reign of Queen Anne, entitled, “Street-Robberies consider’d ; the reason 
of their being so frequent, with probable means to prevent em,” written by 
«reclaimed thief and highwayman. From these pamphlets we glean some 
curious particulars of the character and manners of what may truly be called 
the banditti of London from a hundred and fifty to two hundred years ago. 


The first is entitled, “‘ The Caterpillars of this | 


As we have stated, the criminal class itself was divided into a number of 


sub-classes, according to the particula: occupations each followed, and these 


sub-classes were distinguished by names in the canting, or slang, language, | 


and appear to have varied from time to time both in number and in names. 


Thus, in “ The Caterpillars of this Nation Anatomized,” they are enumerated 


as follows :—the “ken-miller,” or housebreaker ; the filer, or cloyer, or 


in plain words, the common thief ; the bung-nibher, or cut-purse ; the hector 
’ wT; 


or knight of the blade, with his rum-mort, or female accomplice ; and the | 


cafe-pad, or highwayman. In the “ Warning for Housekeepers,” published 


seventeen years later, the subdivisions of this banditti are enumerated as 


follows :—the gilter, the mill, the glazier, budge and snudge, the file-lifter 
the tongue-padder, and the private thief. Each of these sub-classes was bade. 
pendent of the others, and had a sort of constitution of its own, but they 
were always ready to associate or help one another when required. The 
highest in rank of these offenders was the ken-miller, or mill. Th 
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lowing account of the ken-miller is given in the earliest of the pamphlets 
before us :— 


“These rogues have a society among themselves, over which they have a 
principal, or president, which placeth and ordereth every one in his several 
function, every one according to his ability, either of wit or strength. When 
they enterprize any robbery, they consider the difficulty thereof, or facility, and 
do so accordingly go more or less in company. The first thing they do is an 
oath they take to be faithful one to the other, to assist each other being in prison, 
and, if any one be taken, not to reveal the rest. The next thing they take into 
consideration is the strength of the house, what bolts, what locks, what doores, 
what weak windows; if they can force non of these, and they know there's a 
rich prize in the house, then they indeavour to seduce some servant of that house 
into their party; if that fail they often convey an hobgoblin (as they call him) in 
some cask or trunk, who (when there’s a fit occasion) lets them all in.to perpe- 
trate their work: they usually carry about little boys with them, which being 
able to creep into a small hole, do often facilitate their way. When they rob a 
house they usually are disguised, and, for fear of a surprise, they gagg the mouths 
of all the household, tying them in such manner as they may neither stir nor cry 
out. Now, since I can give you no certain note by which you may know these 
rogues, for they know not one the other any otherwise than by acquaintance 
(though some suppose the contrary), I say, all the advice I shall give you is, trust 
not too much lowre or mint (wealth) in your own house, but if you do, let not your 
servants know of it, for there are few kens mild (houses broken open) wherein 
some servant of that house is not an actor. In the next place see the gigers- 


| juck’d (doores at night lockt), yourself keeping the keys, which will not only in 


part prevent theeves from coming in, but hinder your servants from gadding 
out.” 

The business of the ken-miller was termed “ going to mill,’ and the 
“ Warning for Housekeepers,” in 1676, gives the following character of hint 
under the name of the mill: 

“They are the most dangerous of all sorts, they have an instrument made 
about half a yard long, and almost as long over, which they call a betty, which, 
being chopt under a door, with a little help, it will make it fly off the hinges. 
There seldome goes less than three or four in a gang of these, and very seldome 
but where they are informed by the private thieves; when they enter, they carry 
in one hand a dark g/im, and in the other a poller, which is a dark lanthorn and 
a pistol, so they truck up the dancers, which is run up stairs and bind all in the 
house, and some they gagg, which they call fuget and storm; so having made all 
sure, they rifle the house for yellow-boyes and pieces of white, which is gold and 
silver, and if they find none, they take the best bulleroyes or lurryes they can 
find, and pike off with them.” 

The filer, whose business it was to rob shops, seems to have stood next in 
rank after the housebreaker. The writer of the first of these pamphlets tells 
us that,- 

“Some of them are so ventrous as in a goldsmith’s shop to swallow a gold 
ring, or anything else that will but slip down, to prevent the severest search, in 
case they are suspected; and indeed they seldome enter a shop in which they 
make not their markets before they depart. In the night they stand in some 
by-place, and snatch off hats from the heads of those that passe by, sometimes 
cloaks; at other times they will (when they see but a silly boy in a goldsmith’s 
shop) blow out the candle, and so catch what they can. If he chance to espy a 
Joseph (cloak) hang in a shop, or anything like to be jil’d, it will go hard if’ it 
escape him; neither shall anything else that they can but touch with their 
birdlime fingers.”’ 

The bung-nibber was the common cutpurse, whose talent consisted chiefly 
in his cunning. Prostitutes entered largely into this class, which frequented 
fairs, and any localities where a number of people were assembled together ; 
and the extravagant fashions of that age, when men wore diamonds and 
other gems, with gold buttons to their coats, gave them great encourage- 
ment,— 

“Their exchange is Tyburne, or any great show, but especially Bartholomew- 
fair ; in this last, to tell how many pockets were pickt, I doubt ’twill almost 
out-passe arithmetic, my reason is, by reason that pickpockets of late are so much 
increased ; these of late have inlarg’d their trade since gold buttons on cloaks 
have been in fashion, which they will cut off from behind, nay they will cut off 


even the very tassels of silver hatbands, thus they play at small games rather 
than sit out.” 


The additional sub-classes of the pamphlet of 1676, are rather subdivisions 
of the others than new ones. Thus the gilter was a house-robber, who 
entered solely by his skill at picking locks and by stealth, and not boldly 
and by force like the ken-miller. He carried about him instruments for 
picking locks of all kinds, and he was in sworn league with the budge, the 
lifter, and the private thief, the latter of whom gave notice to the gilter of 
the existence of valuables in the house, and how and where he would find 
them without the risk of giving an alarm. The glaziers, we are told, were 
‘a sort of cowardly thieves ;” they carried with them instruments for taking 
out a pane of glass, and having thus entered a house, usually through the 
parlour window, they seized whatever they found near at hand, and gave it 
through the window to their accomplice, who stood outside. These thieves 


‘did their work as quickly as possible, and hurried off with their plunder to 


the fencing-ken, or receiving house. 
another class of house robbers. 


The budge and snudge formed together 


** A budge and snudge commonly go together ; a bulge is one that goes loytering 
up and down the street till he can find somebodies door open, then he runs in 
boldly, and if he be seen by anybody, he craves pardon for being so bold, and 
says that he is mistaken in the house, and asks for somebody that lives next door 
or somebody that did live there before; but if there be nobody in the house then 
they are so bold to take what stands next them, and gives it to his snudge 

ncing-cins, who buyes it for a small matter, mt 
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they sit down and never stir till they have spent it, according to the old proverb, 
* Easily come, easily go.’” 


This class seems to have contained the idlest and the merriest of all the 
thieves of this period, and our writer gives an example of their songs, of 
which we may venture to reproduce the first lines, merely remarking that the 
sequel is chiefly remarkable for the light manner in which the thieves spoke 
of the punishments to which they were liable : 

** The budge it is a delicate trade, 

And a delicate trade of fame, 

For when that we have /if the b/oe, 
We carry away the game. 

But if the cully nap us, 
And the /urres from us take, 

O then they rub us to the whitt, 
And it is hardly worth a make (a halfpeany).”’ 

A file was the pickpocket, and the bulk was his accomplice, without whom 
he could do little, though the latter was entirely dependent on the other, and 
was made to do the rough work ; for instance, his superior employed him to 
quarrel with somebody in the street and get up a fight, while he picked the 
ep of those who assembled to witness it, and then made off, Leaving his 

ulk to get off how he could. The lifter was the common shop-robber. The 
tongue-padder, called also the setter, was a man selected because he had a smooth 
tongue and possessed more education than the others, and it was his business 
to get into conversation with people, discover what money they had and 
where they were going, and betray them to the town thieves or to the high- 
waymen, for which service he received a certain share of the booty. The 
private thieves were confederates of either sex, who were introduced into 
families as servants, in order to betray their masters or mistresses ; they 
informed the thieves where the rich booty was, and let them into the house 
by some means or other, and when these had made their way into the house, 
they bound and gagged all the inmates, and the false servant along with the 
others, to remove suspicion from the domestic traitor. 

The authors of these pamphlets seek to give reasons for the increase 
of these offenders, and to caution people against them. They ascribe their 
increase in some measure to the great number of disbanded soldiers thrown 
on the world, who were mostly vicious characters ; and still more to the pre- 
valence of gambling. They received encouragement from two quarters—from 
the inefficiency of the night police, which consisted usually of a few old and 
weak men, who went their rounds through the streets at stated intervals, and 
left the rest of the night to the thieves; and from the professional thief- 
takers, who had generally been thieves themselves, and had quitted the pro- 
fession for thé prospect of greater gain, but remained in league with the other 
thieves, and received a share of their plunder. The author of the pamphlet 
entitled “Street Robberies Considerd,”’ remarks on the character of the 
watchmen of the end of the seventeenth century :— 


** Another reason of the frequency of street robberies is the remissness or cor- 
ruption of the watch, and as often want of vigour and youth; for you shall 
seldom see a man under fifty among them. One trick of the street robbers 
has been to send one of their gang, seemingly drunk, to make a slight quarrel 
with the watch, who, upon the wave of a lanthorn, come to each other’s assist- 
ance, especially where they perceive but little danger. The gentleman-thief, to 
make up the quarrel, is resolved to treat them. So to some night-house they 
go (which is another evil that should be cur’d), where the watchmen are made 
drunk, their business neglected, and an opportunity given to the thieves to pro- 
secute their trade with less danger. Therefore, I think it ought to be the 
business of the heads of the parish to choose out young, stout, honest fellows for 
watchmen, who, for a little better allowance, would no doubt accept such an em- 
ployment.” 


A rather curious tract appeared in 1718, under the title of “ A New Dis- 
covery of the Conduct of Receivers and Thief-takers in and about the City of 
London,” written by Charles Hitchin, who is described as one of the marshals 
of the city. He gives rather a strange picture of the resorts of the thieves, 
and traces the history of the thief-taker, from his first start in the world, 
through all the successive grades of roguery. In illustration of their modes 
of acting, he relates the following anecdote :— 


* A gentlewoman, as she was passing along in the evening, in a coach, on the 
south side of St. Paul's Churchyard, was there, in the most audacious and bar- 
barous manner, attacked and robbed to a considerable value, by three of the most 
notorious rogues that ever this kingdom were plagued with. Which being dis- 
cover'd, and sought after, in order to bring them to justice for so doing, the 
thief-taker hearing of the same, and fearing that he might by this means lose 
three of the most profitable customers which belonged to his felonious shop, im- 
mediately summoned the three aforesaid offenders to a friendly conference, when 
it was unanimously agreed that the only way to save them, at this critical junc- 
ture, was for one of them to make himself an evidence, &c. ‘ Well, then,’ saith 
the thief-taker, ‘in order to blind the justice, and that he may take the informa- 
tion, is to induce him to believe that we are doing something for the good of the 
publick; therefore, you must put into the information a numerous train of 
offenders, which have been concern’d with you, either in robberies, or buying or 
receiving of your stolen goods; and at the same time you must be sure to 
promise him, the said justice, that you will convict them all; and, that there may 
be a perfect harmony between us, you shall hear me, your counsellor, promise as 
faithfully that I will apprehend, take, and bring them to justice for the same. 
But, by the bye, I must give you this caution, that von do not put such and such 
robberies into the information, because I was employed by the persons you 
robbed to get them their goods again; and they not bidding money enough for 
the same, they were not returned to the right owner, therefore you know such 
must be left out, otherwise I shall bring my own neck into the noose, and put it 
in the power of every little prigg, as well as others, to pull the cord at their 
pleasure, and upon such terms, who the devil will be your factor?’ And now 
let us see what is the consequence of this skittish and felonious information, but 
deceiving the magistrate, and letting the three aforesaid notorious offenders 
escape the hand of justice, and to give the thief-taker a reward of fourscore 
pounds, to hang up a couple of their sham thieves, which he got little or nothing 
by, in the room thereof; and likewise to give the thief-taker an opportunity to 
rob or extort a sum of money out of all the rest in the information, by making 
up and compounding the felonies with them, which, by a modest computation, 
cannot amount to less than a hundred pounds, or more.” 

The advice volunteered in these pamphlets to householders and others 
liable to depredation, and the cautions suggested, are generally common- 
place—such as taking care to shut their doors and fasten their windows at 
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night, and to keep the keys all night in their own possession. The rem, 
on the taking of servants are more curious. We know that at that time the 
call for servants in London was supplied by the arrival of country girls } 
the various stage-waggons ; that people went to meet them on their arrival 
to make their choice before they could be otherwise engaged. It is hg 
intimated that the thieves sent girls with whom they were in league m 
proceeded some distance into the country, where they got into the wagoo,, 
and so on their arrival were taken for unsophisticated country lasses. by 
which means they were enabled to betray people’s houses to the London 
thieves. Besides this plan of proceeding, the thieves watched the servant 
girls newly arrived in town, made their acquaintance, pretended love, ang 
offered marriage, and in many instances even went through the forms of map. 
riage in order to effect their purpose. ‘“ Nay,” says the writer of “ Street 
Robberies Considerd,” himself a reclaimed thief, “ I knew a fellow 
for robbing a house that had secretly marry’d three-and-twenty maid Servants 
in five years, and robb’d every respective house ; though this last wife prov’ 
that hanging and marriage went by destiny !” 

In such a state of things, many were the anxious inquiries if no remedy 
could be devised for the evil, and various suggestions were made, but with no 
success. Most of these proposals, however, were prompted less by apy 


judicious appreciation of the real causes of the disease, than by a revengefyl 


sentiment arising out of the irritation which it naturally caused. The write 
of the pamphlet entitled “Street Robberies Consider” takes this view oj 
the case, though he expresses his belief that it would be opposed by the 
humane part of the community. He says :— i 


“T know I shall be tax’d with barbarity, when I say, in my opinion, our punish. 
ments are too mild. Hanging is the only execution for crimes of the blackest 
dye for male criminals, which are certainly the greatest number. Traytors, it js 
true, are quarter’d, and women are burnt for coining and murder; but they are 
strangled first, which is but reasonable in the first crime, tho’ a very pernicious 
one. But, in the case of murder, both male and female should be burnt alive, 
The fear of such dreadful punishments would correct the vicious minds, and make 
them less criminal in spight of themselves.” 


In 1701 a pamphlet was published under the title of “ Hanging not Punish. 
ment enough for Murtherers, High-way Men, and House-Breakers, offered to 
the Consideration of the Two Houses of Parliament,” in which he discusses 
the question, to say the least, very learnedly, calling to his support the 
doctrines and practice of antiquity. Even this writer, in spite of his lem. 
ing, felt that he was writing against the force of public opinions, for he enters 
upon his argument with the following remark :— 


“T am sensible that the English clemency and mildness appear eminently in 
our laws and constitutions ; but since it is found that i/? men are grown so mnch 
more incorrigible than in our forefathers’ days, is it not fit that good men should 
grow less merciful to them, since gentler methods are ineffectual ?” 


He accordingly expatiates especially on the great cruelties and barbarities 
perpetrated by the thieves and highwaymen on their victims, and goes on to 
say :— 

“So that I must beg leave to say, that they who show no mercy should find 
none ; and if hanging will not restrain them, hanging them in chains and starving 
them, or (if murtherers and robbers at the same trial, or night incendiaries) 
breaking them on the wheel, or whipping them to death—a Roman punishment— 
should.” 


All these doctrines have long become obsolete, and time and experience 
have shown us that crime increases with the cruelty with which it is punished, 
and decreases with leniency ; but we must ascribe these results to other 
‘auses which have been at work—better government, a more intelligent 
attention to social wants, and a superior system of police ; and perhaps, more 
than all, the march of civilization and intelligence. The feeling whit 
suggested flogging and starving to death was in too irritable a mood to con 
ceive or understand a wiser or more beneficial policy. 


Rebietos of Pooks. 


LIFE OF RIGHT REY. DR. DOYLE.* 


THERE are some subjects in which it is impossible to enlist public sympaty, 
because their nature is intrinsically and essentially disagreeable ; and on whic 
it is, therefore, a mere waste of words, money, and time, to write books. Other 
subjects are equally unpopular and hopeless, because the world has been wearie® 
to death with them, and will have nothing more to say to them. The emancip® 
tion of the Roman Catholics, the repeal of the Irish Union, and the abolition a 


T 


[rish Tithes, are pre-eminently subjects of which the present generation of met 
have had enough, and more than enough; they have been surfeited, disgusts 
nauseated with them. Nothing could be imagined more desperate—We ™ 
almost said, more cruel—than the attempt to restore these veteran subjects | 
their former place of consideration in the public mind. It required the hart 
hood at least of an Irishman, and unshaken confidence in his own powe™™ 
persuasion and entertainment, to justify an author in his resolution to dig i 
these matters from the grave of temporary and fortunate oblivion in which ™¢) 
were buried. Yet this is exactly what Mr. Fitzpatrick has attempted to do n® 
life of Bishop Doyle. The result is just what might have been expected. a 
have two heavy and large volumes filled with extracts from Dr. Doyles ev!” 
before Parliament, on the subjects of emancipation and tithes ; together ch 
fragments of O’Connell’s speeches; accounts of his disputes, int! pe 
seditious blusterings; things with which we were even better acquainted 
we read Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book than we desired to be. The list ot sage 
have contributed to his book by furnishing him with letters, is indeed oar 
and amazing; but at the same time we feel that we never waded throug’ 
heavier mass of correspondence. Sir H. Parnell was a very upright, er 
man, but he was not an able man; and anything less vivacious than his ale 
we have seldom perused. Lord Cloncurry, whose life Mr. Fitzpatrick has ay 
attempted in a narrative which is mercifully confined to one volume, W# 
doubt, an honest, but a very absurd man; a man of inordinate vanity, Ww setter 
managed to gratify at last at the expense of a residence in Newgate. =: 
have very little in them that requires or justifies preservation in print. 
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* The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyl 
Leighlin. By W. F. Fitzpatrick. Dublin: Duffy. 
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We learn little or nothing more about O’Connell from these volumes than we | 
knew before. His conduct towards Bishop Doyle was, perhaps, the worst part of | 
his public career. O'Connell ‘was, in truth, a vulgar bully, whose head was 
turned by extraordinary success ; and if any one, however pure in character, 
eminent in station, or distinguished by ability, presumed to differ from him, he 
did not hesitate to let loose the full tide of his own special powers of abuse on 
the head of his opponent. When he outraged all decency, and alarmed all 
reasonable men, by his advocacy and uncompromising justification of the con- 
spiracies formed by the Whitefeet, in 1831, he did not scruple to assail Dr. Doyle, 
the wisest and best man amongst the Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland, and to 
denounce him, because he earnestly opposed a sanguinary and ferocious combina- 
tion organized against life and property. It was at the very time when O'Connell | 
was, to all intents and purposes, the aider and abettor of these conspiracies, and | 
was goading his unhappy countrymen on to almost undisguised rebellion ; at the 
time when he was living in defiance of law; that he received the offer of the | 
office of Attorney-General from Lord Grey! In a private letter to Richard || 
Barrett, he says, “ Strictly private and most confidential—I could be Attorney- 

, Mr. Fitzpatrick, with remarkable candour, observes :— 


General in one hour.” 

“Tt is a singular fact that a man who had spent his entire life, but especially the previous 
year, in dexterously evading the law, should be entrusted with the direction and conduct of 
state prosecutions! Yet such would seem to be the fact” (Vol. IL., p. 335). 


On the subject of this offer, Bishop Doyle was consulted by one of the Ministry ; 
be ° . ral J) 
his answer is singularly sensible, and shows his knowledge of O’Connell’s 
character, and an exact appreciation of his position : 

«| think it will be hard,” says the Bishop, ‘ to gain O'Connell, for he is more popular now in 
Treland than he ever was, and he can, if he pleases, get twenty or thirty thousand pounds from the 
country, on his return (from England}. This popularity and emolument is more than Ministers 
can offer to him; but,” he adds, “ J beliere the man to be honest! and will not be disposed to 
plunge the country into utter confasion, if your views towards him be acted upon” (Vol. I., 
p. 334). 

Plainly enough, in the Bishop’s estimation, O’Connell had his price, but 
fortunately the figure was too high for Lord Grey’s Government. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is in all respects, whether as man, politician, or author, “ ipsis 
Hibernis Hibernior.”” As for moderation, the word and idea are unknown to | 
him. The result is, that, whether he is speaking in praise or disparagement of | 
anyone, his portrait is certain to be a caricature. Take, for instance, his account | 

2% a | 
of Lord Norbury : 

“Long before Lord Norbury’s usual hour for coming into court, it was daily crowded to 
excess by the laughter-loving portion of the unemploved public. The very outward man of the 
Chief was enough to set what he called his ‘racket-court’ in a roar. With cheeks red as 
Bacchus, and inflated like those of AZolus, with a waddle not unsuggestive of a corpulent drake, 
Lord Norbury, at eleven o'clock sey 6 would enter the Common Pleas, and bow histrioni- 
cally to the assembled auditory. In less than half an hour a deafening uproar, which continued 
uninterrupted until evening, filled the Court. The drollest prologue that ever inaugurated a 
comedy was nothing to his Lordship’s charge” (Vol. I. 259). 


And Mr. Fitzpatrick describes his lordship’s mode of delivering a charge, in the 
burlesque language of Mr. Sheil—language, .if possible, more ridiculous and 
exaggerated than that employed by Mr. Fitzpatrick himself. 

Our author, in his universal search after letters, applied to Lord Derby for two 
which Bishop Doyle had addressed to him when he was Secretary for Ireland. 
‘‘Lord Derby kindly placed at our disposal these letters,’ says Mr. Fitzpatrick 
(Vol. IL., p. 253). Yet in the preceding page we find Lord Derby described in 
these words : 

** Popularity was not the idol of Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, and he scorned to employ 
the diplomatic arts of conciliation. A knitted forehead generally gave place to the theatrical 
smile and plastic posture” (what can this mean 7) ‘‘ of his predecessors. For the ordinary recrea- | 
tions of men he had an austere contempt; he gave few dinners, and the freaks and foibles of | 
fashion were sternly condemned in his careless dress” (We certainly did not know, nor do we | 
yet clearly understand, how carelessness can be stern!). ‘* Amongst the gentry he acquired a 
reputation for eccentricity! He lived and walked alone! Sheil tells us that he has often known 
him to walk fifteen miles along the high road, with a staff in his hand” (wonderful!), ‘‘ and a 


slouched hat on his head”’ (still more so!), ‘* and that he was designated as ‘the odd gentleman | 
trom England’”’ (Vol. IL. p. 252). 


Mr. Fitzpatrick is perfectly welcome to his opinions about Lord Derby ; but we 
must tell him that it is neither honourable nor manly to apply to a man for a 
favour, and in the same breath that you acknowledge his courteous kindness, and | 
Willingness to oblige, to hold him up to unmerited obloquy and contempt. No 
modern statesman has done more for Ireland, or has braved more unpopularity 
with his party, for the sake of Ireland, than Lord Derby ; his reward has been, 
uniform abuse and malicious hate at the hands of the Irish liberals. The secret | 
ofall this is, Lord Derby was not only not afraid of O'Connell, but collared him 
and defeated him in the House of Commons. And the curs of the Liberator’s pack 
have revenged his discomfiture by incessant yelping at the author of it. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick has certainly not entitled himself to any extraordinary amount | 

of forbearance on the part of the critical world, by the spirit which he has dis- 
played towards oilers. Generosity towards an antagonist seems totally unknown 
tohim. Yet we have seldom perused the work of an author who seemed to us to 
stand in greater need of consideration and compassion. His blunders are incessant. 
We are informed (Vol. [., p. 48), that “ Louvaine is in France!” He tells us 
that at the monastery of Alcobaco, in Portugal, there are books received from 
“ Pitt, and other eminent statesmen, in memoriam magnificentissini hospitir, 
which they received from the monks” (Vol. [., p. 36). Now, Mr. Pitt was never 
ont of England but once, and then his travels extended no farther than Paris 
and Rheims! 
In speaking of Protestant and Roman Catholic children, Mr. Fitzpatrick says, 
both have been baptized, no matter whether by Paul or Apollo!” (Vol. L., p. 74). 
Apollo was certainly zodkvwyvpocg, and presided over many things; and his 
‘ister Diana had a famous bath; but we were not previously aware that he availed 
himself of it to baptize his own, or Christian, worshippers in it. 

ur author's style is much disfigured by that love of bombast, which so com- 
monly marks the productions of half-educated Irishmen. He seems unable to 
speak of ordinary things in ordinary phraseology. Some of his expressions are 
ny Pe ly ta A Masons Pht Senos ae Doyle, in the earlier part of his 

: rom frequent : serious attacks of delicacy ! What the nut 
of these attacks was it is impossible fi ) 
author is guilty of what looks a good 
us that a relative 
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‘tf “re 
r the uninitiated to say. Sometimes our 
a deal like a bull, ¢.7. (Vol. I., p. 82), he tells 
tae a: of the nigew Ae returned to Ireland (from France) with senti- 
ments not fur akin fro infidelity!’’ This is a phras : , Ps 
. - . y: f rase, to say the least « ; 
‘twisted to some obscurity.” ; ie alasicis 
P an English 18 not always correct nor intelligible. He tells us (Vol. 1., p. 463), 
r yg noe D t yet done.” The reader may fancy that he meant to say 
iat the Bishop “‘ was not yet done uwp.’’ Nothin: ‘ 
} p- othing of the sort; he vant 
say that “the Bishop hud not yet finished!” 7 er oe 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s historical blunders are curious and 
(\ ol. IT., p. 288), “ Dr. Doyle flung all his energies into this great constitu- 
= %” ‘ 
tional struggle” (for Reform). “ Like Cwsar on th: plains of Maida! he hitherto 
— for victory ; but now he fought for life.’ Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick believes 
in 4 4, aoe ‘ " ea ‘ * ° ag 
the inetempsychosis—(he believes in many things quite as absurd)—and fancies 


amusing. He tells us 


that the soul of Julius Caesar had passed into the body of General Stuart, which 
would, of course, account for the defeat of the French at Maida ; or whether he 
was thinking of the battle of Munda, we cannot say ; the objection to the latter 
most favourable hypothesis is, that Mr. F itzpatrick states, that Cesar “did not 
fight for victory’ in that battle: what he did fight for, he has not thought fit to 
inform us. As for “ fighting for his life,’ every one who engages in battle must 
fight for that. Altogether this is really a very queer burst of rhetoric on the 
part of Mr. Fitzpatrick! 

He tells us that on the 15th of November, 1830, the Duke of Wellington - was 
beaten by a majority of 29” on Sir H. Parnell’s motion respecting the Civil List. 
(Vol. IL, p. 229). The fact was just the other way, the Duke won by 29; but 
as he did not consider that majority to be sufficient to give him the command of 
the House of Commons, he resigned. The fact is a remarkable proof of the 
effect that the Reform Bill has had on Governments. How Lord Palmerston 
would jump at the bare hope of a working majority of 29! 

We are informed that Lord Brougham, as well as O'Connell, had been compli- 
mented “ with a patent of presidency at the Bar”’ (Vol. I1., p. 335); by which 
we suppose he means “precedence.” But Mr. Fitzpatrick’s evil genius, Kar’ 
éEéxnv, is the Latin tongue! He has printed a good many Latin quotations ; and 
the number of blunders into which he has fallen is really remarkable. We give 
some specimens—“ Haud ignara malis”’ (Vol. I. p. 62), “quis studat orat”’ (p. 
21.). ‘1 could say to you, as Paul said to Junius’’! (Bishop Doyle is the 
speaker), “ consuntus es meam doctrinam propositum institutionem ”’ (Vol. L, 
p. 114). What this quotation means, or what it could mean, if it were correctly 
printed, we can form no manner of conjecture—‘ Non invidio quidem miror 
mages” (Vol. I., p. 206). Poor Virgil! At p. 279, Vol. I., we read of “the 
MS. of Publius Lentu//us”’ (and which MS. Mr. Fitzpatrick appears to believe is 
both authentic and genuine), “which gives a minute description of Christ's 
appearance and manner.” At p. 363, Vol. I., we find “ septrum” for “ scep- 
trum.’ At p. 456, Vol. I., “ verw voces ab impectore,” probably for “imo pec- 
tore.” At p. 485, Vol. I., “destructur mors.” We have “ osteatim’’ twice over 
——that we may be quite sure he meant it. He appears still to cling to a preju- 
dice which we had fancied was exploded, viz., that “ut”? governs an indicative 
mood; for we read (Vol. II., p. 100), “ut veneratur ecclesiam.’”’ Horace cuts but 
a bad figure under the transforming hands of Mr. Fitzpatrick. We read “ equam 
mi annimum ipse parabo”’ (Vol. IL, p. 144). We read “siquentur”’ (Vol. II., 
p. 186), and “tymphana” (Vol. IL, p. 362), as rather remarkable varieties of 
the ordinary forms. At p. 451, Vol. 1., we have “ Quid decendum—anima requi- 
vende,” for “dicendum anime requirendw.’  ‘‘ Ne quid republica detrimentun 
patiatur”’ (Vol. I., p. 339) is certainly not (as Mr. Fitzpatrick states) the form 
of words “‘ which the senate used to employ to the consul or dictator in times of 
peril.” 

But if the Latin tongue fares badly at the hands of our author, the French is 
not much better off. ‘Que je suis hereux!’’ (Vol. i., p. 364); “ tres-courieuse” 
(id. p. 396); and “je ne suis quoi” (id. p. 435), are singular specimens of 
French. Our author uniformly uses “ sprung” as the past tense of sprmg; but 
he is inconsistent in ignorance, for in the same page (Vol. i., p. 143), which has, 
“In 1794, a strong seditious spirit sprung up;’’ we also read, “ No wonder that 
the heart of the Catholic body should have sank within it. Their hopes hung like 
wet osiers!”? What particular sort of hope is intended by this last curious image, 
it really is not an easy matter to determine. At p. 362, vol. IL., we read of 
“numbers of ragged children who dropped a courtesey to the bishop.” This is 
remarkable—for it does not appear that the children were all girls—-though the 
late census has informed us that there is an appalling predominance of females 
over males in our population. 

We have given sufficient proof of our author’s somewhat eccentric ideas about 
orthography in such languages as he appears to have heard of in the course of 
his studies. We must say, then, we have a just right to express our surprise that 
he should venture (p. 246, vol. II.) to direct attention to the circumstance that 
Lord Plunket, in a letter which he quotes, spelt the word “ style’’ with an i, “ stile;”’ 
and the word “ Paley” with an i, “ Pailey.”’ That so very able a man should have 
mis-spelt the name of so well known a writer as Paley, is certainly curious ; buat as 
for * stile,” the only reason for spelling it with a “ y,” is that the Latin form is sup- 
posed to have been “stylus.” But we apprehend that the true form was “ stilus.” 
If it was “stylus,” it must have been the Latin form of the Greek word orvAog ; 
but this could not be; for the first syllable of the Latin word was always short, 
whereas the first syllable of the Greek word was invariably long. We believe that 
the Latin word is properly written “ stilus,’ and that Lord Plunket is right in his 
spelling. But what should Mr. Fitzpatrick know about the matter, a man who 
cannot print three words in Latin without making two blunders ¢ 

To make the matter perfectly ludicrous, Mr. Fitzpatrick—with fatal love 
of a language which he does not understand—ends his book by a Latin quotation, 
in which he prints “aureo stilo exeratis,’ in which quotation he also has, 
* The learned Josephum Lanteri Licur Sodanenseim eloquently pronounces!” &c, 
(Vol. IL., p. ult.). Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ignorance of anything, particularly of him- 
self, is indeed extraordinary. What are we to think of a man who explaing the 
circumstance that Bishop Bathurst “ left a sick bed” to go to the House of Lords, 
and vote in favour of Roman Catholic Emancipation, by the fact that “prelates 
cunnot vote by proxy” (Vol. I., p. 162). 

Gladly do we turn from the conceit, ignorance, and rhodomontade of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, to the distinguished and remarkable man whose life forms the ogtensible 
subject of his book. James Warren Doyle was born at New Ross, in 1786. He 
studied for orders in his church at the College and University of Coimbra, in 
Portugal. He derived immense advantage from his foreign education, which was 
infinitely better than any that Ireland could have given him. We believe that 
the Papal priesthood of Ireland has greatly deteriorated in consequence of the 
establishment of Maynooth. Students there have but little chance of being well 
instructed in any branch of knowledge, and have no chance at all of receiving 
liberal ideas on any subject, whether religious, social, or intellectual. 

Doyle took the vows of monasticism, and became a member of the order of 
Augustinians ; subsequently he was consecrated Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin ; 
in which capacity he was well known for many years in England. He took, 
indeed, prominent and important part in all the leading political questions which 
agitated Ireland during the whole period of his eventful episcopacy. He was 
several times examined by parliamentary committees; and his evidence was 
always remarkable for intelligence, clearness, and vigour. The evidence which 
he gave before both Houses in 1825, on the Roman Catholic Bill, was masterly, 
and had probably more effect than any other circumstance in reconciling the Le- 
gislature to the concession of those claims which he put forth for his Charch, At 
the same time, it is undeniable that his positive and repeated assurances that the 
Papists in Ireland neither coveted nor would receive, even if they could get, the 
endowments of the Protestant establishment; his equally positive declarations 
that Papists would not use any political powers which they might obtain, for the 
weakening or injury of the Protestant Church; these and the like assurances 
have been wofully belied in the result, So presumptuous, indeed, and offensive 
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s the attituds of assault now assumed by Papists, under the guidance of 
Cardinal Wiseman, against many of our institutions, that we fear a reaction of 
public feeling against them, which, when once aroused, will probably vent itself 
in illiberal—though we cannot say, unprovoked—-violence. Dr. Doyle was furious 
against Irish tithes; and it would be unjust to refuse him the merit of perfect 
sincerity and honesty ; he conscientiously felt that tithe was an oppression ; but 
he ventured on questionable and dangerous ground, when he in fact sanctioned 
resistance to tithe, because it was demanded of those who did not belong to the 
communion of the clergy who demanded it. Roman Catholic Churches and 
Governments would certainly not allow the validity of such an argument as this 
in the mouth of heretics. Dr. Doyle, to his great honour, desired to establish a 
poor law in Ireland, and on this point had a serious misunderstanding with 
Connell. In all his political writings the Bishop is remarkably clear-headed ; 
and these writings are in general very able productions—by far the ablest pro- 
ductions of the sort written by an Irish Papal ecclesiastic. He was influenced by 


a profound love of justice, and very often wrote and spoke nobly in defence of | 


law. The “Twelve Letters” on the state of Ireland, which he published in 


February, 1825, do great credit to his understanding and heart. When we | 


pass from such a production to the ferocious rubbish of MacHale and Cullen, 
we feel that we have passed from light to darkness. Dr. Doyle “ entertained 
no doubt that there was considerably more than seven millions of inhabitants 
in Ireland [in 1825). 
known their numbers to any agent of the Government” (Vol. L., p. 379). 
This modest unwillingness was subsequently overcome; for in the census of 
1851 the Papists appeared in prodigious numbers. And when, in the present 
year, a fresh census was taken, and the numbers of the population were found to 
have decreased by more than a million, an explanation of so startling a fact was 
sought in the circamstance that many had died of famine, and many had 
emigrated. And, no doubt, it was the case, that many had died and many had 
emigrated ; but by no means in sufficient numbers to account for so portentous 
and alarming a diminution of the population. Much of the real explanation is to 
be found in the fact that the census of 1851 was inaccurate and worthless. That 
census was not taken ov one day, but on various days, according to the con- 
venience or contrivance of the enumerators. What happencd? The Papists had 
received the hint to exaggerate their numbers as much as possible, so as to make 
it out that their preponderance over the Protestant population was not only 
excessive, but increasing. The consequence was, that vast multitudes of Papists 
were numbered several times over !—the same persons figuring on one day as part 
of the inhabitants of—say Drogheda—and two days after as part of the population 
of a place some ten miles off! This was really the trick played. It was such a 
trick as could not well have been played anywhere but in Ireland; but its very 
singularity renders it probable that it wos played in that land of paradox and 
comicality. 

Dr. Doyle whs undoubtedly a man very superior to all his contemporary 
bishops; but still he had weaknesses. His belief in miracles was childish and 
irrational. There is a nonsensical story told of the pretended miraculous cure of 
a Miss Lalor (Vol. I., p. 241), which it really is surprising that a man of common 
sagacity could have believed. Equally extraordinary was his occasional fasting ; 
in writing to his niece, he says: “ I am sorry you abstained from meat, and | 
beg that you may never attempt it again. J did so last Lent, and the consequence 
was, ] was obliged to « at it in Holy Week, and am actually at death’s door with 
an viylammation of my liver” (Vol. 1., p. 231). What a miserable confession for 
aman to make !—that he had well nigh killed himself by a senseless adherence 
to as senseless a rule ! 

The Bishop, though eminently devout and thoroughly Christian in disposition 
and temper, had nevertheless some of St. Patrick's blood in him. On one occasion 
he thus addressed a congregation :—‘‘ I regret there cannot be Mass here to-day. 
I have repeatedly impressed on your pastor the necessity and duty of providing 
himself with vestments befitting the dignity of the Holy Sacrifice. He has not 
only neglected to do so, but he has thought fit to omit to call on you for that 
trifling aid which would at once have obtained the amount needed :’ saying which, 
he destroyed the vestments which had been so long a cause of general dissatisfac- 
tion” (Vol. L., p. 277). Clean linen, indeed, seems to have been a scarce luxury 


with the bishop's clergy ; for we read of his telling another priest that his clerical | , J : NOU | 
P ri P | expense incurred. Noman in “the Row,” or in his senses, would put such matter 


habiliments “‘ were disgraceful and degrading” (j)id). Strange irregularities ap- | 


pear to exist in the Irish Papal Church, for we hear of “ young men being hastily 
ordained” (Vol. 1., p. 360). To one of these the Bishop said—* ‘ Who ordained 
you?’ ‘The Right Rev. Dr. ‘Then,’ replied Dr. Doyle sonorously, ‘ may 
God forgive him! for the Church of Ireland never can” (‘bid). So vehement 
was the Bishop when administering rebuke, that we hear of persons “ swooning 
«way while undergoing his reproof.”” We are also acquainted with the details of 
a suicide ! which has been popularly attributed to some expressions of reproach 
uttered by Dr. Doyle! ‘The name of the unhappy man was Ryan, but we will”’ 
(Anglicé, shall) “be readily excused from entering into the particulars of that 
very painful incident ”’ (Vol. 1., p. 419). 

We are not much surprised at these specimens of angry and tyrannical 
violence. Power of any sort is a sore trial for the minds of men of low birth; 





_ecclesiastical power is almost certain to be an overwhelming trial. We should be 
‘ glad to believe that Mr. Fitzpatrick has drawn on his own imagination, or has | ture. It ison these impostors that the detective police of criticism is moral! 


been misled by false information, when he tells us (Vol. I., p. 399) that Dr. Doyle, | 


after having been examined by both Houses of Parliament, said of his examiners, 
“] think in all my life I never encountered such a parcel of old fools!” 
Mr. Fitzpatrick repeatedly assures us that the Bishop held the Bible in the highest 
reverence ; yet we find him saying, “1 deem the reading of the Sacred Scriptures 
by the weak and ignorant, such as children are, whether with or without com- 
ments, and abuse always to be deprecated ;’’ but he thought this abuse at that 
particular time, 1824, “ filled with danger; not only an evil, but an evil of great 
magnitude ”’ (Vol. 1., p.352). Let us compare this monstrous sentiment with the 
language of St. Paul to Timothy :—“ Continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned and been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them, and that 
from a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation” (2 Tim. iii. 14). And great as was the Bishop’s reverence 
for the Bible, he certainly falls into a considerable number of inaccuracies in 
quoting it; as, ¢.¢., he talks of “ Magdalen in the house of the publican”’ (Vol. L., 
p. 459); “ Pharisees, who, St. Paul says, went about, in his time, ‘ praying long 
pravers, and devouring the houses of widows’”’ (Vol. I., p. 478). In another 


passage he talks of the “jive righteous persons, who would have saved 


Sodom.” 

In 1826 a famine appeared imminent, and some of Dr. Doyle’s ragged flock 
“joined the ranks of the evangelical missioners.” But they soon learnt the 
abominable nature of the sin they had committed, in holding any intercourse with 
men who “ dispensed food and Bibles liberally.” ‘Ona certain Sunday, Dr. Doyle, 
after Mags, addressed these sinners. Raising his eyes to heaven, and in a voice 
which struck terror in every heart, he exclaimed, “I excommunicate you.” A 


But the Catholics had ever been unwilling to make | 





————= 


thick and fast. Some fled panic-stricken, others fell prostrate before the altop 
sobbing and imploring forgiveness of God and of his faithful Vicar. « i 
them, my Lord,” interposed the parish priest, “they repent.” “No,” gai 
Dr. Doyle, “the crime is too great to be immediately forgiven” (Vo), L, 
. 500). 

J Now considering that this unpardonable crime consisted in the fact that some 
“starving peasantry ’’ had received alms at the hands of Protestants, and Bjhjp, 
anything more brutal or wicked than Dr. Doyle’s conduct we cannot easily imaging. 
The fact is, Dr. Doyle, with all his virtues, and he had many, had the intolerance 
of a Papal bishop ; the natural goodness of his heart was embittered and enyey, 
omed by the unfeeling, relentless cruelty of the Church to which he belongeg 
He was too firm a friend and too stern a champion of his Church to be king. 
hearted and amiable in anything that concerned its supremacy and dignity. Ww, 
may grant that he was compelled to be a politician, from the necessities of }j, 
position as an Irish bishop at that period; but his intolerance and violence app 
not to be justified, except by the admission that the Papal Church is tyrannical o, 
wrinciple. 

He Hied in the forty-eighth year of his age, having worn out a body which, jt 
appears, was never robust, by incessant and excessive fatigue, in the disc 

of his parochial and episcopal duties. He was a man of great and disinteresteg 
generosity, of kind domestic affections, with abundant charity towards everybody 
and everything, except towards those who resisted the authority, or dissente; 
from the doctrines of his Church. 


ANNE BOLEYN: A TRAGEDY. 


Tue German press frequently produces a kind of work Charles Lamb would haye 
classed among the “ books that are no books.” They have the outward form 
of volumes and pamphlets, but an inscription on the title-page mercifully warns 


| off a possible reader, by announcing that the matter therein contained is “ printed 


as manuscript.” As the said matter is pretty certain to be what no publisher, 
even at Leipsic, will touch in the way of business, the unit of the public into 
whose hands the production may fall is not beguiled of his time or money; he 
drops the manuscript put into type, at once, knowing that it is as unreadable ag 
a prize poem, a table of statistics, or any of the numerous impositions that take 
the form of books, and are deficient in all the qualities a true book should possess, 
The “ printed manuscript” ought to be more known in England; the qualifica. 
tion is grievously wanted. If we throw into the shape only of “ fair copies” the 
amazing mass of rubbish a man may inflict on his friends, the warning it would 
carry on its face would be as useful as the self-betraying rattle the snake bears 
at its tail. The friend of the author knows what he has to expect by other 
means, but the unsuspecting general reader would be saved from a peril and ap 
infliction. 

This honest title-page says openly, ‘‘ Put me down! I am only a book in 
appearance ; really I am a manuscript; virtually I am still in the desk of my 
author, and it is my internal conviction that I ought to have staid there!” This 
candour we warmly approve. It is worthy of the German character ; all praise 
to the land of the first printers, for devising a means of compensating some of 
the evils of the invention of type, among the greatest of which is the facility of 
publishing what is unreadable in the guise of actual books that were written fir 
money, that when published are sold, and when purchased are read. Your true 
book fulfils all three of these conditions. We admit—-with the grief that cometh 
of experience—that the world may be possessed of a real book in respect of 
which the important first condition of money-gain to the writer (Hhew !) hath 
been passed over; but we contend that what the public will neither buy nor read, 
is not a book, but a “‘ production,” a virtual “ manuscript,’ however distinct in 
type and expansive in margin. 

There ought to be some distinguishing mark put upon these impostors, these 
MSS. in the garb of volumes; well printed for the most part, and even ostenta- 
tiously bound, they are perfect in all that is external, yet they are but pitiful 
paupers, masquerading in robes worthy of the peers of thought! They are 
thus gorgeously arrayed by the vanity of the authors of their existence, who, 
unfortunately, can “pay for their glory.” Not by the shrewd publisher is this 


into print with the hope of remunerative sale. In nine cases out of tena 


_ thoroughly stupid book is a private speculation. The grievance is that they are 


not announced tobe so. They are sent out to the world as regularly “ published” 
works; there is an evident expectation that they will find readers ; there is 4 
still more sanguine hope that they will meet purchasers, for prices are affixed, ant 


| piles of such printed trash are forwarded to the newspapers, inviting or chal. 


| public to buy and read also! 


ing all the forms of the real drama, it is generally announced wit 


lenging criticism. We generally “let expressive silence muse their praise.” 
But this good-natured reticence is not possible in all cases. Some offender 
descends below the point to which mediocrity may be endured, and rises, 1 
assumption, to the degree at which vanity is offensive. He purchases the assist- 
ance of the printing-press, thus multiplying his sins of ignorance, and thrusts 
them all upon the public, nothing doubting that they will buy and read. And, 
if left unwarned, they might buy, though to read is impossible, for these pr 


| tenders are well got-up, and might pass, as to externals, for the true princes of liter- 


bound to perform its harsh but wholesome duty. 

This preface would be out of all proportion, if it applied to a single work ; bat 
unhappily it describes whole classes of books on every conceivable variety of sub- 
ject. The process of writing them may have been more or less useful to “* 
authors ; but the next stage of printing them is an offence, unless, in the Germ 
manner, they are printed as “ manuscripts” for distribution among @ §™® 
circle of friends, or victims, who may read and praise, or praise without reading, 
which is more likely. But the evil of indiscriminate publication is, that the ute 
rary journals of the country are expected both to read and praise, and advise “” 

These generalities require a special illustration ; we could not find one bette’ 
or worse, than the terrible example of what busy self-complacency can do, 1 ty 
production called “ Anne Boleyn,” that has been published as a “Tragedy. * 


is one of that hybrid class of works known as “ dramas for the closet.” ary 
h a kind 


| flourish that they are “not intended for the stage,” as if the unfitness were 


_ nothing is made visible, the “stage directions,’ that by no mecha 


| of verse”’ that raises the broken lines of prose into smooth common-p 


merit. Yet with absurd inconsistency they preserve all the machinery © tne 


theatre. There are the acts, in which nothing is done, the scenes in - 
nism could 
complied with. The writers of the unactable drama often direct their heroines - 
‘“‘blush timidly,” and their heroes to “ grow suddenly pale.” Of passion, ©” 


° ° : ni 
racter, and poetry, there is here no trace, not even that minor “ accompli 


| at least the practical form. 


long, deep groan of wildness and despair swept through the chapel. Tears fell | 





* Anne Boleyn: a Tragedy. London: Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Of this mongrel species of drama “Anne Boleyn” is one of the worst specimens 
we en encountered. It is intended as a refutation of Mr. Froude’s theory or 
ements as to that unhappy queen; and the author announces, with some 


= We hope it was the 


ostentation, that it was “the amusement of a vacation.” 


long vacation; the easily-pleased facility that could produce such a mass of | 


dulness in an ordinary recess leaves no hope of amendment. Amateurs constantly 
mistake this facility for power ; it is, really, one of the most fatal indications of 
weakness. ‘Anne Boleyn” is in five acts, of course; this division, being quite 
unnecessary to a reader, is always strictly observed by the writers of the 
“ unactable”’ drama. Some thirty characters are employed, and the story covers 
a period of nine years. The subject matter would have made a good historical 
tract or pamphlet, in which Mr. Froude’s conclusions might have been fairly 
assailed or demolished. But a religious controversy cannot be successfully 
worked into a drama till the struggle comes to fighting. Learned arguments are 
the most that could be got out of the Westminster Assembly of Divines ; but 
there was real tragedy at Naseby, and Marston Moor, and at Tyburn subse- 
quently, when the nation swung round again to the old point. In “ Anne 
Boleyn” the abstract arguments preponderate over everything else ; and the 
poor queen is not only made a kind of Royal Desdemona, accused of intriguing 
with a plnrality of lovers (not one of whom appears), but talks, in her own 


defence, much sound doctrine, in very bad blank verse. In her short period of | 


prosperity she is much given to pose the bishops with arguments and texts, and 
the only scene in which she appears with Henry, while an unsuspected wife, is a 
long dispute between them upon episcopal authority and the government of the 
Church! 

We fear the King was, in some sort, driven to take refuge in the socicty of the 
maids of honour, who were less pertinacious theologians, for the next glimpse 
we catch of his Majesty, Jane Seymour is “ sitting on his knee”! The sight 
throws the Queen into fits, and the consequence is the premature birth of a girl, 
whereas it seems that Anne had rather imprudently promised the king a boy! 
‘o have been beaten in an argument on episcopacy, and then disappointed in this 
manner, is a double offence, that fills up the measure of his Majesty’s wrath, and 
he vents his rage in language more befitting a costermonger than a king ; indeed, 
the Defender of the Faith swears very profanely and profasely throughout the 
book. In this mood he is found by the female Iago of the plot, Lady Rochford, 
Anne’s sister-in-law, who feeds the royal ear with food for the jealousy that pro- 


daces the Queen speedy trial and execution. Lady Rochford is intended to be a | 


strong bit of character, as will be seen by this fragment of one of her self- 
communings :— 


** Were I a man, I'd fight and conquer fate, 
Kicking obstructions from the wide world’s rim, 
Hot in the spirit, I would whiz around, 

Hissing as Gorgon to a frighten’d world; 
Bottling up storm within my private pouch, 

To blast the face of any mortal thing ! 

For bodkins, I'd have dagger ; for pearls, shot ; 
And pocket sleepy poison for foe’s veins. 

How my hand shakes! But ’tis not fear within; 
Tis but the mountain’s quaver till it rend, 

With hot voleano from its pent-up womb.’’ 


A most tempestuous dame this,_-who would kick obstructions from the rim of 


the world, bottle up storms in her pocket, and still leave room there for a little 
quiet poison for her enemies’ behoof! This is the true forcibly feeble style ; 
weakness trying to be strength, and only reaching absurdity. It requires some 
reflection not to mistake it for burlesque ; but if it is meant for dramatic poetry, it 
is a frightful example of what may be produced by serious gentlemen who make 
tragic writing “ the amusement of a vacation.” But we must ad@ a specimen of 
the language given to the king, —evidently sore from his defeat in the controversy 
about the bishops, nothing but the little incident with Jane Seymour having 
occurred in the interval :— 


** T curse the day I made this woman queen, 
Lying by night and day across my way. 
Whilst she lives, I’m a netted king, fast in 
A knot of hate! There's scarce a culprit, but 
He apprehends her ears; then she stands plaguing me 
For pardon, filling the law with eyeholes. 
I may as well dismiss my judges, jailers, 
And the hangman too! There’s not a heretic 
But she takes up his case against the Church, 
As if her own: and I[ have promis’d her 
No Englishman shall burn while she is queen. 
Then she’s a boundless spendthrift. I will call 
Her almoner to account for her outgoings. 
There’s a conspiracy for alms against me ; 
Yet all the credit’s hers! I'll make such begging 
Vagrancy, and choke this wasting sluice of wealth. 
I was six travelling years in catching her, 
And within half that time my folly peeps. 
Yet sure she has some worthiness ;—for I 
Could not have been—I never was—a fool!” 


What with theological disputes, almsgiving, and applications for pardons and 
reprieves, the court, he complains, is quite changed, and would have no life left 
in it, but 

** For that little nymph, Jane Seymour. Oh, how 
She dances! And how light she rests upon 
My knee, and revels in my royal smiles!" 


With these qualities, and the additional merit that Lady Jane, as he says, has 
0 “ religious twists,” it will be seen that poor Anne has a dangerous rival, and 
that her fate is sealed even without the aid of Lady Rochford’s slanders. The 
trial, which provokes inevitahle comparisons with that of Queen Catherine, and 
‘the execution, close this “ amusement of a vacation,” that would have been 
better spent in playing croquet, or stocking an Aquarium! 

We would suggest to the prosaic intellects who may feel tempted by what they 
call the “ dramatic form’’ of composition, that it is the very worst they can 
choose in which to write history. : 

By giving speech to historical characters, the writer becomes a “medium” 
between the reader and the “ spirits”’ that are called up to give their utterances. 
And to the disgust of that reader, if not his surprise, he finds that statesmen, 


p Wits, poets, sages, warriors, all sink to the level of the gentleman who is 


“ . : > © ” “gy ° 

amusing his vacation” hy a poor trifling with names that are linked with the 
yreatness of the past. The trading “spirit medium” is a sheer knave; and 
though, probably, a fool also, finds “ circles” of folly even denser than his own 


| He may reduce Shakspeare to talk like an idiot ; turn Washington into a driveller : 


and make of Franklin the very reverse of what Franklin is known to have been 


_ The “medium” may urge the impostor’s plea of need for doing so. But gentle- 


men who can afford to spend “ vacations,” have no excuse for rendering them, b 
their unhappy industry, an ultimate infliction on the public, in the shape ite 
book, that, pretending to combine history, poetry, and the drama, does not contain 
vne attribute of either, but degrades them all. | 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.* 


Tue death of Walter Scott left a gap in the literature of fiction, which a whole 
| host of writers has since endeavoured to supply; and though no one singly, nor 
‘even the whole company united, have proved equal to fill the space which the 
mighty magician left void, their efforts have been, on the whole, very creditable 
evidences of English fertility of invention, English industry, and English taste. 
Perhaps the least successful have been those who have sought to walk in his 
steps as an historical novelist, though even in their volumes a large amount of 
historical knowledge is often visible, so that they are not without their use as 
vehicles of instruction ; and where they fail, is in those higher attributes of genius 
which, when possessed in an eminent degree, place the novelist on a level with the 
poet, but which have never been displayed by any writers in such perfection as 
by Shakspeare and Scott. They fail, that is, in the correct appreciation of the 
real character of the age of which they are writing, and of the feelings and 
manners of the different classes of society at the time, and likewise of the delicate 
shades of character distinguishing individuals; and also in embodying their per- 
| ceptions in a manner so lively and so faithful, that every action and expression is 

in keeping with the idea they design to give every person from whom it proceeds. 
Other writers seem to have proposed to themselves to found new schools of novel 
| writing, if we may so say. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has aspired to found a philo- 
sophical school; Marryatt, a writer of great humour and originality, recalled our 
recollections of “ Roderick Random,” with his admirable naval tales; while Mr. 
Thackeray, with a genius unequalled since the time of Scott, has restored the natural 
style of writing, setting before us pictures of real life with such fidelity, that every 
reader recognizes many of his personages as existing among his own acquaintances. 
| Though forced to pass over many writers of great merit, we must not omit 
| Mr. Lever, whose novels form a class by themselves, which, indeed, it is hard to 
| describe by any single epithet, though the Irish element which pervades them, 
we suppose, must be taken to be their predominant feature. His chief charac- 
teristics may perhaps be described as untiring action and unceasing fun, and the 
main principle which he designs to inculcate seems to be that neither action nor 
fun worth speaking of proceed from any other source but whisky. 

There have been also fashionable novels in great numbers ; among the writers 
of which the late Mrs. Gore was incomparably the first; domestic novels, and 
religious novels, both of which kinds of composition have proceeded chiefly from 
female pens. A later school than any of these-—-though ‘‘ Charles O'Malley” and 
his brethren may, in some degree, be said to have belonged to it—is the sporting 
novel, written, of course, or professing to be written, by gentlemen sportsmen ; 
though one or two of the sportsmen, we fear, have hardly been gentlemen, and 
one or two of the gentlemen have certainly not been sportsmen. By far the 
ablest of these writers, one who undeniably is both gentleman and sportsman, is 
the well-known author of the book before us; and the book itself we look upon 
as the best of his works. 

His hero, Mr. Sawyer, who, as we shal! see, distinguishes himself not only in 
the same field as Adonis, but also in that in which Adonis failed, the field of love, 
little resembles that ancient hero in his ontward man. He is a plain country 
gentleman, with sturdy legs, and feet which have been spoilt by an over-indul- 
gence in after-dinner slippers; hands only light when holding the reins, whose 
short thick fingers perplex Grant, and would drive Jonvin mad; a square body, 
which, though only five feet eight, he has some difficulty in keeping down to 
twelve stone, which he fixes on as the legitimate veight for a follower of Diana ; 
thin sandy hair, and stiff red whiskers; but withal an “honest English face,’ 
imperturbable good humour, and resolute courage. 

He can ride, too, and what is more and more rare, he can ride to hounds; and 
he is first introduced to us soliloquising, like Fitzjames, over his “ gallant grey,” 
though, more fortunate than the Scottish monarch, he has cause for no tone 
but that of self-gratulation, having had a real good thing, and had the 
best of it himself from end to end ; indact, having earned the high praise of a 
sporting fishmonger of the hunt, who had sold him the identical grey that had so 
delighted him, of having “always been a hout and houter, and having gone 
owdacious.” Of the county in which he had gained this glory we are left in 
ignorance. It may have been Essex, where the deep clay and high banks make 
the pace slow; it may have been Devonshire, where the still higher banks make 
the pace still slower, though both counties have turned out many a good sports- 
man and many a resolute and fast rider. At all events it was some county 
which failed to come up to Mr. Sawyer’s estimate of his own and his steed’s 
capabilities. And, full of elation at the prowess he had shown in the ran to 
which we have aliuded, and of disgust at having had no more discerning witness 
of it than the fishmonger aforesaid, one, too, whose praise was not wholly disin- 
terested, he resolved on migrating to Leicestershire for the rest of the season, 
and on fixing his quarters at Market Harborough, to the horror of his old groom, 
Isaac, whose stable labours at home were not sufficiently onerous to prevent him 
from having a sort of mixed menagerie of cows, pigs, and Cochin Chinas also 
committed to his care; and who openly expressed his disapprobation of “* Market 
’Arborow, five days a week—bullock fences, and a wet country! Thorns, stubs, 
cracked heels, and awful wear and tear of ’orses !”’ 

Still to Market Harborough it was settled that they should go. An additional 
horse was laid in, as also some boots and breeches fit for “ The Shires ;"’ the per- 
formances of the provincial artists who had hitherto had the adorning of Mr. 
Sawyer’s nether man being justly judged by him not capable of undergoing the 
aristocratic criticism of the “customers” of the Quorn and Pytchley. 

In the train that was conveying him to his destination, the timely offer of a 
cigar procured him the acquaintance of a fellow-Nimrod, who, except in the 
dénovement, is nearly as much the hero of the book as Mr. Sawyer himself. His 
style is the Honourable Crasher, the christian name being alike ignored by the 
author, and by his groom, Mr. Tiptop. His character is somewhat mixed; or, 
perhaps, we should rather say that, though he has no bad qualities, that is, none 
that are mentioned, his good ones have each some alloy which greatly detracts 
from their merit. He is extremely good-natured ; but he is also so sleepy and in- 
different, that it is plain he would never be at the trouble of being ill-natured. He 
is a bold, and, barring a slight fondness for a slack rein, a skilful horseman, deter- 
mined to be always with the hounds; at the same time he does not profess to be 
a sportsman ; and if the pace could be made good enough without them, it is 
evident that he would willingly dispense with them altogether. Such as he is, 
however, he cements a firm friendship with Mr. Sawyer by the time he has 
finished his cigar ; pilots him to covert, and introduces him to his friends, among 
whom a Parson Dove is especially prominent. Sporting parsons are now some- 
what out of fashion, but it is not many years since most hunts could count one or 
two of “the Cloth” among their members ; and at least one or two more among 
their secret supporters, though these last, partaking of the amusement on the 
sly, sought as much as possible to veil their indulgence of their ruling passion 
under some plausible excuse, and to conceal rather than to parade their prowess. 

We have heard that, not many years ago, a bishop, who, although he abominated 
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* Market Harborough; or, How Mr, Sawyer weut to the Shires. Chapman & Hall. 1861 
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a hunting-field, had no objection to a ball-room, reproved one of his clergy, Mr. | 
Smith we will call him, for allowing himself to be seen at the covert side. Mr. | 
Smith pleaded that, if he did not neglect his parochial duties to hunt, a hunting- 
field was as innocent a place for the curate as the ball-room for his bishop. His 
lordship drew a distinction, “he went as a father to look after his daughters ;”’ 
moreover, “he never was in the same room with the dancers.’ “Then, my 
lord,’ replied the curate, “my case is exactly parallel to your lordship’s, I am 
never in the same field with the hounds.’ We believe that Mr. Smith's fellow- 
Nimrods would have given a different account of his performance from that thus 
sanctioned by his own humility. At all events Parson Dove was not inclined to 
hide his light under a similar bushel. His whole turnout was perfect, and he 
knew it himself and meant others to know it; his horses were perfect, his seat 
was perfect, his claret, 41, was more than perfect, and his daughter Cissy, of all 
his belongings, was the most perfect. 

Mr. Sawyer had fallen on his legs. His first day’s sport, indeed, was spoilt 
by a fog, but there was light enough to show the Honourable Crasher that his 
new friend could ride even in cold blood, and go straight to covert over a line of 
locked gates. A day or two afterwards he has better luck. While Parson Dove 
is watching the hounds in Glen Gorse, a sudden glow of pleasure lights up his 
clean-shaved face :— 

“* There's a fox, Charles, I'll lay a bishopric,’ says he, and a whimper from Truelove confirms 
the parson’s opinion on the spot. ‘Not a doubt on it, sir, not a doubt on it,—one if not @ | 
brace,’ replies that functionary with immense rapidity. He loses very little time, indeed, at his 
phrases, or his fences, or anythingelse. In another moment he is up to his girths in the gorse, 
cheering on the beauties (he has the lady pack out to-day), who are working up the scent with 
musical energy. The master casts an uneasy glance at the crowd; countless anxieties and 
apprehensions cross his mind. One way the fox will be headed ; another the hounds will becut | 


; a third leads up to the village, and we know how fatal are houses and pigsties at the com- | 
but the fourth side is clear; happily the hounds are even now bustling | 


“ 
mencement of a run; 
eagerly towards it.”’ 
To that fourth side Mr. Sawyer had stolen quietly, and his sagacity was | 
rewarded. Round a friendly corner, close to him, the fox steals away unseen by 
anyone but the first whip; the whip telegraphs mutely to the huntsman, ‘ who 
has the ladies out of covert and dashing to the front with three blasts of his | 
horn.” A few seconds and “the pack are settled to the scent, and racing away | 
a clear field ahead of everyone but the huntsman and whip.’ But Mr. Sawyer, 
too, has lost no time. Numerous as the field attracted by such a crack meet is, 
only two of them are as well placed as himself; up races Crasher on his right, 


*“‘The master, with a backward glance at the crowd, is alongside of him; and Mr. Sawyer, 
sailing over the first fence in such good company, with a tight hold of his horse’s head, and an 
undeniable start, thinks he is really in for it at last.” 


It is a real good thing, and he shows that he can keep a good place as well 
as get one. To be sure he nearly rides over his friend, Crasher, who comes to 
grief at a brook; but the pace is too good to mind such a trifle, and as Crasher 
thinks so too, he pronounces him in his heart the best fellow he ever met. And 
on the three go. In a mile or two the hounds run “harder than ever, then 
throw their heads up and come to an untoward check.” 

“* What a pity,’ exclaims Mr. Sawyer,—-not that he thinks so exactly, for Hotspur wants a 


paff of wind sadly, 
*** Turned by them peor says Charles, and casts his hounds rapidly forward and down- 


ward. ‘No, he has not been turned by the sheep, he has been coursed by a dog.’ Charles 
wishes every dog in the county was with Cerberus, except the nineteen couple now at 


fault. 
“*Pliant has it,’ observes the master, as Pliant, pattering down the side of a hedge, 


makes sure she is right, and then flings a note or two off her silvery tongue to apprise her 
gossips of the fact. They corroborate ber forthwith, and the chorus of female voices could 
scarce be outdone at a christening, Nevertheless they are brought to hunting now, and must 
feel for it every yard they go.” 

They feel, however, to some purpose. After another quarter of an hour “the 
Rev. Dove, with an exceedingly red face, a broken stirrup leather, and a 
dirty coat, views him crawling slowly dgwn the side of a hedge-row. In an 
instant his hat is in the air;” in another Charlies is there with his hounds, 
Who-whoop! 

But even in Leicestershire other animals are hunted besides foxes, and there 
are other lady packs besides those under the care of Charles Payne. Miss Cissy 
Dove, who is no mean horsewoman, is not less inclined for this other sport, but 
there has been a difference between her and mamma on the subject whether the 
animal in view is worth the pursuit. Lean ill-fed beasts have at times stolen 
into those grassy pastures, so that, before hallooing on the hounds, it becomes 
important to discover whether the intended game is a real plump dog-fox, with 
an earth of his own, or a mere interloping impostor. And this Cissy undertakes 
to find out for herself. We have seen Mr. Payne find and kill his fox ; let us now 
see how Miss Dove manages hers. After so glorious a run, the horses are too 
tired to go more than a foot’s pace home, and the evening is dark and inclined to 
be wet. But the lady has no fears. 

‘**T do so like being out at night. Do you know, though I am so fond of riding, I am rather 


romantic, Mr. Sawyer?’ 

“** Oh, indeed! Yes, of course,’ rejoined our friend, seeing an opening, but not getting at it 
quite as readily as if it had been in a bullfinch. ‘ It’s very pleasant sometimes, particularly in 
the summer, and horses always go best at night. But there's no moon now,’ he added, looking 
wistfully first at the heavens, and then, as far as the darkness would permit, in his companion’s 
lace. 

“© * T’'m cert you're a great quiz,’ answered Miss Dove. ‘ I told mamma I was quite afraid 
of vou the dav you came ty Luneheon at the rectory. [ dare say you think us wild all savages here, 
compared with what people are in your own country. Your country-piace is somewhere near 
London, I think you said P Ser : F 

‘Mr. Sawver did not remember saving anything of the kind, but he looked insinuating, which 
he need not have done, as it was so dark, and rephed, 

‘** Porty minutes by rail. I can run up, do my shopping, and back again between lunch and 
dinn I'm only half a mile from a station.’ 

‘Then he had a country place—so far so good. In discussing him with mamma, the latter had 
inclined te think wef; but Miss Dove held strongly to her own opinion. She knew the country 
gentieman’s cut, she said—and in this instance she was right. 

‘**Do you farm much ?’ was her next inquiry, putting the unconscious Sawyer through his 
facings, as only a woman can. 

***Not much,’ “ ied our friend. ‘TI let most of my land, but I keep enough in my own 
hands to supply the house. One must have a few cows, you know, for milk and fresh butter. 

«It was evidently ail right. A man who had land to let and land to keep, and a place of his 
own, was clearly none of vour penniless interlopers such as visit the grass at intervals, like the 
locust, and eat it bare, and fly off and are seen no more. Here was a bee worth catching, with a 
hive, and honey, and flowers of its own—a good, honest, hum)le bee, with plenty of buzz, and 
no sting.”’ 

It is to be presumed that Miss Cissy did not keep to herself her triumph in 
having formed an accurate estimate of Mr. Sawyer’s position, but divulged it to 
her mamma; since that lady speedily manceuvered Rev. Dove into giving a 
dinner, at which we need not say Mr. Sawyer was one of the guests. The dinner 
was good, the claret better; aided by such favouring circumstances, all that 
Cissy’s small talk and glances had left undone, her singing completed. In vain 
they made up a whist-table; Mr. Sawyer’s heart was hovering, not round the 
whist-table, but round a circular stool covered with morocco in a distant corner ; 
till he revoked, trumped his partner's best trick, and got set down as “ decidedly 


drunk’ by that ill-used gentleman. 
lie made his escape to ascertain Miss Dove's favourite colour, promised to 
ride a steeple-chase in a jacket of it, and returned to Market Harborough in so 


ee 
as 


ecstatic a frame of mind, that he hardly regarded being run away with on his 
road home in the Honourable Crasher’s phaeton, and chucked ont, it was 
dark to see how far, on his head, because the two “ free-going” hunters, who had 
been put in harness as an experiment, could not jump a gate with two pair of 
wheels behind them. 

Lest this should not have been sufficient sign of the state of Mr. Sawyer’s 
ideas, there were others behind. He discarded the rough-and-ready style of 
costume which had proveked sundry criticisms on his first arrival in Leicester. 
shire; his boots became thinner and tighter; he adopted “ turn-down collars 
anointed his head till it shone again, affected gloves on all occasions, and get u . 
a ring;” he even began to quote poetry; bought a picture of a Highland Lassie 
in which he fancied a resemblance to the object of his affections; in short, his 
whole exterior and demeanour became as symptomatic of his condition as those 
of Benedick. It need hardly be added that he was determined to win the steeple. 
chase, in which his display of the lady’s favourite colour was to stamp him ag 
her cavalier in the eyes of the whole county. How dare we tell how so gallant 
a resolve was doomed to disappointment; how, though he gets safe over the 
brook which disposes of half the field, and leads almost to the last moment. 
Woodpigeon (that is his horse’s name), in attempting to take the last fence, a 
huge double, in his stride, “ lands with both fore-feet in the farther ditch, chucks 
his rider into the field before him, and then rolls over the plum-coloured jacket 
in an extremely uncomfortable manner.”” He would have been amply consoled 
had he known a secret revealed to us somewhat ungallantly by the chronicler of 
his doings :—“ As the plum-colour still lay motionless on the ground, poor Cissy 
turned very pale and sick, and then began to cry.” 

Luckily, beyond a fracture of the collar-bone, no harm was done. The hunting 
season was nearly over; but, for its brief remainder, Mr. Sawyer was reduced to 
sauntering about on foot with his arm in a sling; not always in entire solitude, if 
a rumour which reached the author be true, that on one occasion he was seen 
looking for violets in the garden of Dovecote Rectory, Miss Dove acting as his 
guide to the secluded spot in which they blossomed most abundantly. That hig 
hunters, and hers too, went up to Tattersall’s together in the spring, will surprise 
no one any more than that one morning, a little before twelve o'clock, the owners 
excited a strong desire to drink their healths in the breasts of the Dovecote bel]. 
ringers. Yet tho author thinks it possible that the happy pair may some day 
be heard of again in the vicinity of their old quarters; since one day, when he 
found a lady whom he remembered seeing in a very anxious state at the Marker 
Harborough steeple-chase making inquiries at Sams’ for an opera-box, he also 
perceived a thickset gentleman, very carefully got up, poring over Assheton 
Smith’s Life at the further end of the counter. His comment on the rencontr, 
is,—‘* ] shall expect to hear of Sawyer’s buying two or three hunters yet before 
November.” Ours is,— 





** When he next doth ride abroad 
May we be there to see.”’ 


THE FRENCH WARS OF HENRY VI.* 

THE contents of this volume are new and interesting documents, although they 
rather illustrate minute details of history than throw any important light on its 
greater questions. They have been procured from the libraries and archives of 
France ; in fact, they are, properly speaking, French documents, and they relate 
almost entirely to the relations between England and France, or to the state of 
the latter country under English rule. They are, at the same time, very miscel- 
laneous in their character, and partake largely in the disadvantage of such records, 
namely, that we often obtain a very small amount of information from a rather 
lengthy document. However, both in regard to themselves as historical records, 
and to the important period of our history to which they relate, they were well 
deserving of publication. 

They commence with a commission addressed to the Count of Foix, who had 
been appointed, under the English Government, Governor of Languedoc and 
Bigorre, to receive the oath of fealty of the inhabitants of Languedoc to Henry VI, 
as King of France, immediately after his accession, and the unwillingness 
with which this oath was expected to be taken is sufficiently proved by thi 
document next following, which is a commission to the Count of Longuevilla an 
some others, who are ordered to review certain troops which were to be employed, 
under the governor, 

‘<Tn our service, in order to recover, reduce, and bring into our obedience, our said country 
Languedoc and county of Bigorre, and to resist him who calls himself Dauphin, or King o! 
France, as others who are rebellious and disobedient to us, our enemies and adversaries.” 

Several of the documents which follow consist of pardons granted by the king 
to different individuals who, amid the turbulence created by the hostility of the 
two great parties in France, had committed outrages which exposed, or might 
expose them, to proceedings in the courts of the English king; and they 
give us evidence of the unsettled state of the country, which we otherwise know 
very well from the French contemporary chroniclers and historians, and furnish, 
at the same time, evidence of the impartial and strict manner in which justice 
was administered under the English rule. 

One Enguerraud de Monstrelet (we presume the well-known historian of tha’ 
name, but the editor has not told us so), who was captain of the Castle of Fre- 
neuch, had been led by false information to join in attacking and plundering a com- 
pany of merchants, believing them to belong to the party of the Armagnacs. The 
took a rich booty ; and Enguerraud de Monstrelet carried back his share of it 
his Castle of Freneuch. A week after this outrage, Monstrelet was informed that 
he had been deceived, and that the men he had plundered were honest mer 
chants of Abbeville, upon which he immediately, and with indignation against his 
accomplices, offered to make restitution of his share of the plunder, and declares 
that he would pursue and punish the others, whom, however, he had hitherto 
been unable to take. He, however, gave satisfaction to the merchants, 0 
received their written quittance, and promise never to prosecute him for th.s 
offence. Nevertheless, the whole affair had been reported abroad, and Enguerraué 
de Monstrelet was in danger of a Crown prosecution for the robbery ; and to 
prevent this, he had sought the king’s pardon. The document is dated ™ 
the November of 1424, the robbery having occurred in the month of February; 
1423. ; 
Another man who sought and obtained a pardon is described as a worsils 
man, in fact, he was a tailor—a profession which used to have the reputation © 
producing few men of valour. His name was Jean de Bonval; he belonged © 
Royaut, near Soissons ; and he had a wife and family. He had represented, — 

“ That in consequence of the wars and divisions which have been, and yet are, in our nn ge 
of France, and of the oppressions done to the labourers, of the captures, ransoms, #) 


prisonments by the enemies of our said kingdom, and especially in the district aroun be oped 
many good and honest men, seeing that every person had withdrawn himself from t 





d Soissons. 


a ae 
* Letters and Papers Illustrative of the Wars of the English in France, during the oe tbe 
Henry VI., King of England. Edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. Publishet “¢ the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the Direction © 


Master of the Rolls. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. Longmans, 1561. 
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’ e to dwell within the good towns, or elsewhere in a foreign land, and that no 
oe do, where to apply himself, or for whom to labour so as to obtain his livelihood, 
a that they had neither place nor retreat in castle or fortress, to which they could easily 
betake themselves, excepting only in woods, rocks, quarries, or caverns, in consequence of the 
laces being occupied by our said enemies, this petitioner, through the pressure and urgency of 
unger and many other necessities, and in order to provide for his life and his poor humanity, 
employed himself in making war upon our said enemies, always keeping on the side of our 
party andon that of our late very dear cousin tre Duke of Burgundy, last deceased.” 
The petition goes on to state the various acts of violence in partizan warfare 


at which the petitioner assisted, and pleads that 


«< Because it, happened that the said petitioner perceived about four years ago, or thereabouts, 
that it was possible to work, he has entirely discontinued and ceased to go any more to the war, 
and has devoted himself to his labour and craft, and mgr | else. And although during the 
time when he was occupied in making war, it was a thing lawful and permitted so to do, to dis- 
tress and subdue our said enemies, and although, moreover, he has done harm to no one, 
excepting in taking provisions, and that it is four years ago, or thereabouts, since he returned to 
his employment, as has been said, nevertheless certain provost farmers, and particularly our 
provost forain of Laon, of his own will, and contrary to reason, has endeavoured (and yet 
endeavours daily) to grieve, trouble, and damage the said petitioner, and threatens to seize him 
and put him as # prisoner in our prisons, on purpose to have and demand money of him, or 
otherwise to grieve and molest him, because he has waged war in the manner aforesaid, and he 
is in such fear that he dare not continue securely at his work, nor with his wife, children, and 
household, and is in such a way that he must abandon and leave the country, unless provision be 
hereupon made for him by us of our grace and mercy.” 


The date of this pardon is 1427. All these petitions for pardons are interesting 
and useful illustrations of the state of society amid, and at the close of, the great 
French intestine wars of the fifteenth century. 

We next come upon a bundle of documents relating to the proposals for peace 
between France and England at Arras in 1435, and to the negotiations for a 
permanent treaty of peace in 1444 and 1445, after the truce of 1443; and the 
marriage of the king of England with Marguerite of Anjou, interspersed with 
some letters of the duke of York, relating to a projected marriage of his eldest 


son Edward (afterwards King Edward IV.) with a daughter of the king of | 


France. During the treaty at Arras, the French king made three distinct 
offers, each adding to the concessions of territory proposed in the one which pre- 
ceded it, and all showing the great anxiety of Charles VII. at that time to effect 
a peace with England, which would restore him to his throne even with 
humiliating conditions ; but the English were too vain of their conquest of France 
to be willing to relinquish any part of it, though no really wise statesman could 
have believed in the possibility of retaining it permanently. The documents re- 
lating to the truce of 1444, and the negotiations which followed it, are of much 
greater length. The first, dated on the 30th of March in that year, consists of 
the instructions given by the French king and the duke of Orleans to the 
ambassadors, who were sent to meet the earl of Suffolk, who had gone over to 
Normandy as a sort of plenipotentiary on the part of the king of England, and 
the result of whose mission was the truce and the marriage with Marguerite. 
The most interesting of these papers, however, is the official report of the 
ambassadors sent to England in July, 1445, to negotiate a peace between the two 
kingdoms, which gives a very detailed account of their journey by way of Dover, 
Canterbury, and Rochester, to London, of their reception and doings there, of the 
manner in which they were lodged and treated, of their reception at court, and 
of their various interviews and conversations with the English ministers and 
great nobles. It shows how anxious the French still were for the establishment 
of peace, and how unpopular the very name of peace continued to be in England. 
This French embassy remained in London from the 13th of July to the end of 
that month, and their narrative, with some other shorter ones which accompany 
it, not only gives us a very minute and interesting account of the negotiation, 
which, as we know, had no immediate result, but furnishes us with a few curious 
traits of manners in London in the middle of the fifteenth century 

These documents are followed by a miscellaneous collection of papers relating 
to the negotiations between the two countries during successive years, some 

indicating the same desire for peace, among which are several letters from Queen 
Marguerite of England to the King of France, and others filled with complaints, 
on one side or the other, of partial aggressions and breaches of the truce. We 
have among them a full and very curious account of the attack upon the fortress 
of Fougéres, and its surrender to the French by its captain, Francois du Surienne, 
called the Arragonese, written for his justification to the King of England, by 
Surienne himself; and a number of documents relating to negotiations which 
were carried on about this period between the kings of France and Scotland. We 
will not attempt even to glance at the still more miscellaneous papers, though all 
relating to international affairs, which occupy the latter part of the volume. Old 
soldiers, when no longer able to serve, were neglected then as now. In 142¢ 
one Thomas Hostella, who had served in the wars of Henry IV. and Henry V., 
“9 been “smitten with a springolt through the head” at the siege of Harfleur, 

osing his one eye, and his cheek-bone broken,” and had also been wounded at 
Azincourt, and “at the taking of the carracks on the sea,” where, “ with a gad of 
iron, his plates (armour) were smitten into his body, and his hand smitten off,” 
complains that “he being sore feebled and debrused, now fallen into great age and 
poverty, greatly indebted, and may not help himself, having not wherewith to be 
Sustained nor relieved, but of men’s gracious alms, and being for his said service 
never yet recompensed nor rewarded,” and petitions the king for relief; but we 
do not learn if his petition were successful. 

The texts of these documents appear to be very carefully printed from the 
manuscripts, although the system of editing French texts, which we have before 
condemned, is followed, and which, in fact, can hardly be called editing at all. Its 
inconvenience is shown by the circumstance that it not unfrequently leads the edi- 
tors themselves into mistranslations. One of these presents itself to our eye almost 
on the first opening of the book. At p. 441, we have a mandate from King Henry VI. 
to the treasurer and chamberiains of the exchequer, dated in December, 1443, for 
a gift of a cup to one Gilles of Britany, which is there described in the original, 
‘ung hanappe dore de la value decent mares.’ It can hardly be doubted that the 
we rd dore, which Mr. Stevenson supposes to represent (ore, really represents 
hy —the cup, which is particularized asa hanap, was no doubt to be of silver 
yuit—in fact, gold to the value of a hundred marks would have made but a small! 
eg bo “eh aD cag ge or a the translation with the 
and we have noticed seve ‘al mist wh ne pec. a some very loessly rendered, 
oversights. Thus, in a letter Guts the Dake of Y + rt th —_ ae 
printed at p. 79 the words, “ La samen d po . , Tork to the King of France, 
A Rise Stina” , - — os u mariage de lune de mes tres honno- 

’ » Ory natter of the marriage of one of my very 


honoured ladies your daughters,” is translated here, “'The matter of the marriage 


** Messieurs, ce nest pas raison que len les preisse de besoigner, si non a leur plaisir ; maiz jay 
veu venir le Conte de Surfore, Anglois, devers le roy en ceste hostel. Maiz jamaiz il ne parla e 
luy jusques ad ce que tout fust appoincte, et y vinst le Grant Seneschal et Monsieur de 

resigny. : : 

“Je vous demande, commant viendront ilz devers moi? Car ilz ne bailleront point de lettres ; 
et si les baillent, je ne les puis recevoir, car il est mon ennemy ; et quant on besongne a son 
ennemy, cest par procureur, et non pasen personne. Et ne ce peut feir autrement” (p. 77). 


Which Mr. Stevenson translates as follows :— 


“« Gentlemen, it is unreasonable that a man should be compelled to give heed to business if he 
does not please so to do; but I have noticed the arrival of the Earl of Surfore, an Englishman, 
who has come into this house to the King. But he shall never speak with him until all has been 

| settled, and the Grand Seneschal and Monsieur de Presigny have arrived here. / 

**T ask you, how ean they come to me? For they have no letters to present; and even if 
they had any to offer, 1 could not receive them, for he is my enemy; and when one transacts 

| business with an enemy, this is done by proxy, and not personally. And this cannot be done 
| otherwise.” 
| . . . 
| On this translation we may remark, first, that the les and lewr in the first 
line are neither indefinite nor refer to the dauphin ; but they evidently relate to 
| some persons who were pressed into a negotiation against their inclinations. 
| Next, parla is not the future tense, but the preterite of the verb, and y means 
| there, and not here. The Dauphin seems to be speaking on a point of etiquette, 
and is quoting the case of the Earl of Suffolk as a precedent, and the editor's 
marginal note is certainly wrong in explaining it—‘ Louis dislikes Suffolk, and 
will thwart his mission.” Viendront and bailleront are verbs in the future tense, 
, and do not convey the notion of can and could. The letter seems to allude to 
{ “ . . . . . 
some attempt to promote a reconciliation between the dauphin and an individual 
whom he considered as an enemy by the interference of some men who sought 
' to confer with him personally ; but he believed that they were pressed into 
this mission against their will, and that they had no letters to him, but 
declined to see them on an excuse of a point of etiquette, which he justifies by the 
example of the Earl of Suffolk, who was not allowed to have a personal interview 
with the King during the negotiation of the treaty. It should be translated as 
follows :— 

** Gentlemen,—It is not right that one should press them to act, unless at their pleasure; but 
I saw the Earl of Suffolk, an Englishman, come to visit the king in this house ; but he never 
spoke to him (i. ¢., had a personal interview), until everything had been settled, and the Grand 
Steward and Monsieur de Persigny came there. : 

‘Task you, how (i. e., under what character) will they come to me ? for they will not present 
letters; and if they present them, I cannot receive them, because he is my enemy ; and when 
| one negotiates with his enemy, it is by proxy and not in person. And it cannot be done other- 
| wise.” 
| It is our opinion that it is quite unnecessary to give translations with these 
| French documents of so late a period as the fifteenth century, which are in gene- 
| ral easy enough to read; we would recommend that the editors should be required 

to give the extra labour of the translation to a most careful attention to the 

texts. 





MEMOIRS OF AN UNKNOWN LIFE.* 


” 


Tue “* Memoirs of an Unknown Life” is worthy of perusal by every family in 
| the British empire ; but we cannot venture to predict that it wi'l be universally 


popular, although it has been already favourably received by the readers of 


“(ood Words.” It will, perhaps, be a greater favourite with the elder than 
the younger members in most households. It dwells with great force and 
true pathos upon the stern realities of existence, and denudes what is gene- 
rally considered as “the romance of life’ of the false splendour and untrue 
brilliancy with which it is too frequently surrounded. It exposes the sufferings, 
the sorrows, the self-sacrifices of parentage, and shows how frequently these are 
aggravated, and, almost invariably, caused by the heartlessness, the indiscretion, 
and the thoughtlessness of children. 

Never was there a tale composed of simpler materials than that which is 
entitled the “ Memoirs of an Unknown Life.”’ The heroine is a kind, affectionate, 
loving woman, in her childhood and girlhood domineered over by a harsh sister, 
and in her womanhood united to a man with many faults and but few virtues 
one of these, however, his true affection for his wife—in her estimation so all- 
| paramount as to obliterate the slightest desire on her part to dwell upon any of 
his failings. The fruits of her marriage are a boy and a girl, both remarkable 

for their personal beauty, but the boy, like his father, a spendthrift ; and the girl, 

a young person of little intellect, absorbed in thoughts of herself, and incapable of 
appreciating either the strength of her mother’s love, or of her untiring exertions 
to maintain her family in independence. 

The charm of this work consists in the development of the character of the 
| heroine, Alice Davenport. She is described as a lady, one of the gentry of Wales, 
| who has fallen in love with a medical man, and, despite her sister’s opposition, has 
married him. She has a large fortune, which she bestows unreservedly upon 
him; and he, not intentionally, wastes it away, whilst his great failing—an 
attachment to strong drinks---causes him the loss of his professional practice, and 
finally poverty is seen approaching her dwelling, and she endeavours to escape 
from it by saving in small matters, whilst her husband pursues his course of 
extravagance, which he palliates under the pretext that, in a short time, he shall 
be able speedily to recover his lost position, and finally to replace, for the benefit 
of his wife and children, the wealth which he has taken away from them. Alice 
| Davenport, in her self-depreciation, and endowed with a loving heart, can see no 
fault in her husband. She does not blame him, but herself, for their stinted 
means. She believes that it is her want of management, her ignorance in the 
art of household economizing, that have been the main causes of their decadence 
in riches; and whilst she stints herself of everything that is needful, she does so 
in the hope she may be able to supply her children with all that they may wish 
for. Day by day the husband’s circumstances become more desperate, and the 
consequences of his embarrassments are felt, not merely by himself, but by all 
who live in the same house with him. Here is the author’s picture of the evils 
| that follow from a person not living within hisincome. There is not the slightest 
| exaggeration in this portrait of “an embarrassed man :” 


** The embarrassed man cannot afford a single virtue. First and foremost, truth must go. 
Life would be unbearable without a cultivated self-deception, the ‘lie that eateth in;' the next 
step is inevitable and very easy, a careful deceiving of others. A sense of honour goes; the 
| measures that would have startled him once, now positively commend themselves as ways of 
extrication—‘the empty bag cannot stand upright.’ Good temper goes. low can @ man 
live serene with a sword hanging over his head? How can he stand the friction of family inter- 
course, with some hi‘den sore which any unguarded touch may torture? Natural affection goes. 
The death of a once loved relative grows to be the mere preamble to the falling in of a legacy ; 
| children are viewed as expenses rather than pleasures; the wronged, untrusted wife, be sae 

ever so gentle, appears an enemy and an accuser. Where all is so wretched, who can wonder if 


| 
| 


thie aman, by nature intelligent, kindly, generous, cheerful, may be brought by small and slow 


of one of my three honoured ladies your danghters.”’ the stimulant be sought, which at least can procure the temporary forgetfulness of all? And to 
' 
| 


There is, however, one document in this vo! . i i : ’ > 
lated, and seems to be misunderstood Arrontico cgay wire ted cape nee nan 
~ ae = aie ee 2 1 the Dauphin 
ouis (afterwards Louis XI.), to the “ sieurs” of Bouschage and Soliers, relating 
as the editor seems to suppose, to a wish on the part of the Earl of Suffolk when 
in France in 1444, for an interview with the Dauphin, but it is not dated, and is 


®xpressed rather mysteriously. The first and most important part of this letter | 
18 as follows :-— 


degrees! Well if it be not lower still! Well if, to the unscrupulous character that could care- 
lessly run up bills without any certainty of power to pay them—could penmecs selfish indul- 
gence by the degradation of the loan—-swindling more — still, forgery and theft, nay, 
murder itself, has not been presented as the only means 0 self-preservation.”’ 


The spendthrift husband dies, and Alice Davenport is left witha scanty pit- 


* Memoirs of an Unknown Life. Edinburgh: Alexander Strahan & Co; London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 1861. 
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tance, and two grown up children to battle with the world. Her wealthy sister 
had refused to speak with her since her marriage; and now the hard struggle of 
life for her—unaided, and alone—has to be entered upon. Her worthless, selfish 
gon abandons the legal profession in which he was receiving instruction, to 
become an officer in the army-—his small fortune being merely sufficient to pur- 
chase a commission, and he promising that he will for the future “live on his 

y,"’ and never require any assistance from his mother. The daughter—also a 
selfish girl, but not so griping nor heartless as her brother—-opposes her mother’s 
plan for maintaining herself by teaching a school. The mother persists, at the 
same time, however, dispensing with her daughter's assistance, her affection for 
the girl inducing her to believe that “the young lady” is too sensitive and deli- 
cate to be able to aid her in the irksome task she has undertaken. 

Alice Davenport's plan for maintaining herself and her daughter by “ keeping a 
school”’ proves a complete success. All her neighbours are enchanted at the 
prospect of having such a teacher for their children—they know her to be “a 
born lady,” and expect their children will, with such an instructress, be, in time, 
like to her, “ ladies ;”” whilst her well-known piety leads them to the conclusion 
that all who have her example before their eyes cannot fail to grow up as ‘‘ God- 
fearing girls.” And here, in a few words, is the charming picture given of her, 
respecting whom her neighbours thought so well and so justly :— 

* If Mrs. Davenport had heard these sanguine expectations of different kinds, they would but 
have considerably increased her native self-depreciation. She was perfectly unconscious of her 
own quiet dignity and refinement of manner; never guessed that under any disguise of shabby 
or old-fashioned attire, not * movement, not a gesture, but revealed ‘a lady of the land ;’ and 
as to efficient religious teaching, the poor stricken soul looked on each little fresh-faced child as 
oe ays to God than her own repining self. She would do what she could, but this would be but 

The noble-hearted woman makes out of her daily toils in the school-room an 
ample independence. Her daughter is provided with every ¢omfort, and has 
the prospect of being married to a pious and excellent young clergyman, 
when —— 

But we will not disclose “the love story” which is intruded upon “The 
Memoirs of an Unknown Life,” adding to its cares, and causing it to be a pro- 
longed agony, borne with the patience, humility, and resignation of a Christian. 
Another of its woes springs from the recklessness in money matters of the son 
who had become an officer, who cannot, because he will not, “live upon his 
pay;” and feels not the slightest remorse in despoiling his mother of every 
shilling she can save, in order that he may “stave off,” for a day, some of his 
many creditors. 

Most tales and novels dwell upon the sufferings of the young, for which the 
harshness of fathers and the cruelty of uncles and guardians has to be held 
responsible ; but in ‘The Memoirs of an Unknown Life,” the story is of a totally 
opposite character. It is a narrative of the misery too often inflicted upon 
parents by the nfisconduct of their children; and those who have the longest 
experience in life will, we fear, be disposed to say there is more truth in such a 
narrative, than in others which superabound with a detail of the agonies of for- 
lorn swains, and the sorrows of pining and parent-persecuted daughters. There 
is undoubtedly a sound moral conveyed in “The Memoirs of an Unknown Life,’ 
and the book can be read with profit both by old and young. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Under the title “ The Golden Opportunity and how to Improve it,” Mr. Elliot 
Stock, of Paternoster-row, announces a volume containing the successful Essays 
on the “ Best Method of Infusing a Missionary Spirit into the Education of the 
Young ;”’ for which the Rev. Charles Hodgson, Rector of Barton-le-Street, offered 
four prizes some months since. 

Mr. Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, has in the press a new “ Legal 
Handy Book of the Law and Practice of Bankruptcy founded upon the new Act,” 
which has just received the Royal Assent, and which Act is a thorough, complete, 
and radical change from the old law. This little book, which will contain every- 
thing of importance and interest concerning the new relations of debtor and 
creditor, is being prepared by Dr. Walter Smith, of whose well-known series of 
Legal Handy Books many editions have been sold. 

Mr. Stanford will publish immediately a second edition of “ The Coal Fields of 
Great Britain : their history, structure, and duration, with notices of coal fields 
in other parts of the world,” by Mr. Edward Hull. 

Southey’s “ Life of Nelson” will form the new volume of“ Bohn’s Illustrated 
Library’ for September, with additional notes and a general index. To be 
illustrated with engravings on steel and wood. 

The first number of The Queen, a new illustrated magazine, is to appear next 
week. According to the prospectus, The Qucen is simply intended to be for 
educated women what certain high class journals are for men, recording and 
discussing from week to week whatever interests or amuses them. There is to 
be a large number of original articles on the daily life of society, its manners and 
morals ; on books, music, and the theatres. Itis to be illustrated, and a portrait 
is to be given away with the first number. 

It is officially announced that the reading-room of the British Museum will be 
closed to the public from Saturday, August 31st, till Saturday, September 7th. 

Messrs. Macmillan have postponed the eighth number of the ‘ Tracts for 
People and Priests.” The first volume, containing the seven, is now ready. 

The sale of the late Dr. Bandinel’s library, by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, 
realised £1,916. 11s. 

In accordance with the wish of the late Mr. Leigh Sotheby, the sale of the 
“Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton”’ came off on 
Thursday, August 22nd; but from many circumstances, the lateness of the 
season and the utter absence of people in town, the sale was not successful, out of 
the six hundred and twenty-five lots, not more than sixty being disposed of. The 
first was purchased for Mr. Tite, M.P., and the fifth for the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. However, this will be remedied by an early sale next season. In the 
meanwhile, copies are purchasable. This is to be regretted because the chari- 
ties in whose cause the book was disposed of—the Booksellers’ Provident 
Society and Retreat, the Literary Fund, the Printers’ Provident Society, and 
the Royal Dramatic College—-will not be able to participate in the enjoyment of 
the donation until the period of the sale is completed. 

The distinguished traveller, Thomas William Atkinson, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., and 
author of “ Travels in Siberia, and on the Amoor,” and many books of travels 
which have gained great popularity, died lately at Lower Walmer, in Kent. 

We have to record the death of Mr. James Bruce, the author of “ Classic and 
Historic Portraits.” Mr. Bruce was formerly editor of the Madras Atheneum, 


| of Biblical truth, and the advancement of religion in the homes of the 


~_—_ — 





and was fulfilling the editorship of the Northern Whig at the time of his death, | 


having succeeded the late Edward Whitty. 
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Messrs. Cassell & Co. are preparing a new penny weekly journal, u 
name of The Quiver. This periodical is Aatiagned for the protadiies cal ance 
The whole of its articles and other contents will be written with a view to interest 
and instruct the family circle, and are to be furnished by the ablest writers of the 
day, and will be free from all sectarian bias. The Quiver will be larger than 
journal issued at the price of one penny. any 

It is reported that at the time of his death the Duke of Buckingham 
engaged on a new historical work. a 

Messrs. Darton will shortly publish ‘The Interviews of Great Men. thei 
Influence on Civilization,” from the meetings of Diogenes and Alexander te the 
final interview of Count Cavour and Victor Emmanuel; developing the charac 
teristics of men who influenced the times in which they lived, and showing where 
their example is worthy of imitation. The book will be illustrated with eigh; 
full-page illustrations. . 

Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall will publish in a few days, a “First Frenci, 
reading Book,” by M. Jules Caron. It is to contain easyand interesting lesgong 
progressively arranged, with a copious vocabulary of all the words and idiom, 
contained in the text. 

Mr. Du Chaillu’s “ Adventures in Equatorial Africa” has now reached its 
tenth thousand. 

Mr. Lilly, of Bedford-street, Covent Garden, will publish shortly another o¢ 
his curious and interesting catalogues of rare, curious, and useful books. To ihe 
collector these catalogues are very valuable. 

“Tannhiiuser ; or, the Battle of the Bards,” the new poem, has already 
reached a second edition, which will be ready in a few days. 4 

Miss Anna Drury’s novel, “ Misrepresentation,” forms the new volume of 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s Standard Edition of Popular Authors. 

Mr. Motley’s “ History of the United Netherlands,” published by Mr. Murray 
has now reached its fourth thousand. 4 

A third edition of Mr. Dickens’s “ Great Expectations” is now ready. At the 
end of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “ Strange Story,’ Mr. Wilkie Collins will commence 
a new tale in All the Year Round, to be continued for many months. This wil] 
be pleasing news to the many readers of ‘“* The Woman in White.” 

Mr. Walter Thornbury’s ‘‘ Cross Country” will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Sampson Low & Sons. 

A Sunday London Halfpenny Newspeper has been commenced, and will issye 
four editions, with the latest news. 

Messrs. Jackson & Walford have in the press, by Mr. Charles Stanford, 
** Joseph Alleine, his Companions and Times: a Memorial of Black Bartholomew 
Day, 1662.” 

Messrs. Hachette & Co. have in the press a second series of Paul Mareoy’s 
*“Scénes and Paysages dans les Andes.” The “ Bibliothéque des Chemins de 
Fer” has published M. Louis Enault’s last novel, ‘Un Amour en Laponie.” 

It is said that a newspaper is about to be started in Paris under the title of the 
Droit National, the directors being, according to report, MM. de Girardin and De 
la Guéronniére. 

Madame George Sand’s new work is entitled, “‘ Le Pavé, Nouvelle Dialogue.” 

To be as “cool as a cucumber”’ this hot weather one must go to the Hay. 
market Theatre, and to the Polytechnic, to the latter place to welcome back Mr. 
Pepper, who has resumed his management of that popular place of entertainment. 
Mr. Pepper was enthusiastically recognised on Monday evening, when he intro- 
duced his visitors for the first time to a lecture on “ Ventilation.” The large 
hall was crammed, and thanks to Mr. Cooke, C.E., whose patent ventilation has just 
been adopted, the company were amply repaid by an interesting lecture on the 
popular subject of the day. Mr. Cooke’s invention is certainly one of the most 
successful, yet at the same time one of the most simple contrivances ever known. 
The folds of wire-gauze affixed to the upper sash prevent draughts by diffusing 
the current of air admitted, exclude dust and insects, effectually ventilate the 
apartment, and are easily fitted, and the apparatus is as accessible to the 
“twenty pound a year” cottage as to the palace. While Mr. Pepper will be 
warmly welcomed back, it is but fair to add that his friends will meet with but a 
cool reception. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From AUGUST 23rxp to AUGUST 297TH. 


An Introduction to the Study of Prophecy. | Life and Correspondence of Francis Bacon, 
Crown Svo. cloth, limp. 2s. Wertheim. Lord Chancellor of England. 1 vol. Post 
Anthon (C.). Greek Grammar. Edited by 8vo. cloth. 14s. Saunders & Otley. 
the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D., King’s College. Mackey (A.G.). Lexicon of Freemasoury. 
12mo. 3s. Tegg. New edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Grif- 
Book of Trades. Thirteenth Edition. Square fin, Bohn, & Co. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. Martineau (Harriet). English Lakes. . 
Bowman (A.). How to Make the Best of It. illustrated. 16s. Whittaker. 


Feap. cloth. 3s. 6d. Routledge. | Marryatt (Captain). Peter Simple. Feap. 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. Imp. 8vo. | cloth. 2s.6d. Routledge. 


Moseley (J.). What is Contraband of War, 

Parts and What is Not. Post 8vo. cloth. % 
Butterworth, 

Murray (L.). English Grammar, 12me. 
3s. 6d. Tegg. 

Palgrave (F. P.). Golden Treasury of Songs 


lis. Tegg. 

Clarke (Dr. A.). Commentary. 
XLVII. to L. Ils. each. Tegg. 
Cyclopedia of Songs. First and Second 

Series. 1s. 6d.euch. Tegg. 
Dalgairns (Mrs.). The Practice of Cookery. 

Fifteenth Edition. Feap. cloth. 3s. 6d. and Lyrics. 7s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Griffin, Bohn, & Co. Punch's Re-issue. 1844. Vol. IV. 4to. cloth. 
Davis (Francis). Tablet of Shadows, and 10s. 6d. Vol. VII. 4to. boards. »*- 

other Poems. Post Svo. 6s. Hamilton. Bradbury & Evans. tat" 
Dicey (Edward). Cavour; a Memoir. Crown Reid (Captain Mayne). A Hero in Spite © 

8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. Macmillan. Himself, 3 vols. post Svo. cloth. £1. 11s.64. 
Dunbar (Rev. W. B.). From London to Hust & Blackett. } 

Nice. Post 8vo. 3s. Hamilton. Revelation, the Orb of Light. By Authores 
Euripidis Bacche. From the Text of Bothe. of “* The Orb of Light ; or, the Apocalypoe 

Feap. 1s. Tegg. Vision.” Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s.6d. We 
Ferrers (N. M.). On Trilinear Co-ordinates, theim. 

&e. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. Macmillan. Shakspeare’s Plays. By Stevens and Malone. 
Floyd (Robert). Reading, Writing, and Diamond edition. 32mo. 6s. Tegg- _ 

Arithmetic. Svo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Longman. Southey’s Nelson. (Illustrated Library.) 


Gairdner (James). Edited by. Letters, &c., 5s. Bohn. 
illustrative of Reigns of Richard III. and The Madman of St. James. (Parlour Library.) 
Henry VII. Royal 8vo. half-bound. 8s. 6d. Bds. 2s. Clarke. saat 
Longman. Todd (Rev. J.). Lectures to Children. Firs 


and Second Series. Feap. 1s. 6d. Tees. 
Tracts for Priests and People. First 5er™™ 

Nos.1to7. Post 8vo. &s. Macmillso. 
Wharncliffe (Lord). Lady W. Montag® 


Gasparin (Madame de). The Near and Hea- 
venly Horizons. 3s.6d. Hamilton. 

Gleig (G. R.). Waltham; or, Chronicles of 
a Country Village (Railway Library). 2s. 


Routledge. Letters. (English Gentleman’s Library): 
Hicklin (J.). Tlustrative Handbook of North | 9s. Bohn. Fine 

Wales. Post 8vo. 3s. Whittaker. | Wilson (G.). Gateways of Knowledge. 
Hunter (Rev. John). Shakspeare’s Merchant | Paper. Feap. 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 


of Venice. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Longman. | Wood (N.). The Child's Homeopsit 
Jarman (T.). On Conveyancing. Vol. VIII. Physician. Second edition. 1l6me. 
Part I. Royal 8vo. boards. 8s. Sweet. 5s. H. Turner. 








Loxpox :— Printed by Wut14M Lirrzs, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wruan, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirrxz, st No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvapar, AvGust 31, 1961, 
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